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” fly fishing is tops for fishin. 
> thrills and fun .. . but because fly fishin, is 


qu es way to catch more fish . . . try flies in ’5>! 
© Even though hundreds of thousands of Webe> lux 
supplied to our fighting men, there will sti! 
De ‘ample stocks of many of Weber’s most pc pular 
Jeerkwill Bass Flies, Millerakle, | {oo 
le, Pop-N-Wigl . . . as well 
ie silkworm gut leaders. To 


Olive Quill Ory 
Montreal Wet 
Col. Fuller A 
Bass Fly ' toy” 
<li, Po G &e 


Millerakle 


Until replacements are again ay 
important to make your tack 

only a trifle you can keep y« 

with the Weber reconditionir 
scribed below. Free M , 
ang Lessons! Write W 

cinating booklet of fly cast 


Rodspar Varnish 25c¢ Floataline 25¢ Ferrule Cement 10« 
A sle new finish Lengt fe of 1 1 7 , 


« ne, 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
World's Largest in Fly Tackle © Stevens Point, Wiscons:n 
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NEW HUNTING AND FISHING CALENDAR 


OFFERED BY THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM 


FOR COST OF MAILING AND HANDLING ONLY 


“SURRENDER”, PAINTED BY ARTHUR D. FULLER, FOR SEAGRAM’S SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR 


ERE's the sporting calendar every sportsman 
H must have...richly illustrated by America’s 
foremost painters of hunting and outdoor life. 

There are six masterpiece illustrations in full 
color suitable for framing...two each by Paul 
Bransom, Lynn Bogue Hunt and Arthur D. 
Fuller, artists who know field sports, and whose 
work you have admired in your favorite outdoor 
magazines! The calendar measures 14x20 inches 


in the large size, 9x 12% in the smaller size. Send 


for yours todav before the supply is exhausted, 
enclosing 10 cents for large size or 5 cents for 
smaller size to cover handling and mailing costs. 
The Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar is an exclu- 
sive creation of the House of Seagram...makers 
of the fine Seagram’s whiskies so long favorites 
with sportsmen everywhere. Today, as always, 
Seagram's whiskies are true pre-war quality... 
every drop worthy of the 87-year-old Seagram’s 
reputation for craftsmanship a 


nd inte?! ity! 


PLEASE CLIP 


The House of Seagram, Dept. . OL) 
405 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 


THe House or SEAGRAM 
Fue Mhiskies. wce 1857 the re mall size. [um enclosing 10e(] or 


to cover cost of mailing, 


while they last) the hand- 
somely illustrated Seagram’s Sportsman’s Calendar in 


rc [ r stamp 
I 


Seagram-Distillers Corp., New York ADDRESS 








ORDER BY MAIL FROM KLEIN’S 


For Immediate Delivery 


“hl RU 


SRAND NEW § This great H6R 
REISING , \ “General”, pat- 
@ terned after the 
famous Reising .45 
cal, sub-machine gun. 
was adopted by the U. S. 
Marines as official for tar- 
get practice, Perfectly bal- 
anced. Positive feed, 10-shot 
magazine for .22 long rifle. Amer- 
ican walnut military stock. Parker- 
ized finish; web sling included. 23° 
barrel, 43° overall, Generous allow- 
ance for your old gun in trade. 
M2020 Express Prepaid...........................---.- $68.30 


“"INSTALL-IT-YOURSELF"' STITH MOUNTS 
For Winchester M 70 and Savage M 99 with 
Weaver 330 and 440 Scopes or Lyman Alaskan; 
Winchester M 75 Sporter with Weaver 29S or 
Zeiss 2!/44X: Remington M 513S with Weaver 330 
or 440; steel shield attached to front mount fits 
over front of scope. Blued finish. 

M1213 Prepaid $ 
M1217 For Savage M 23, Weaver 29S... 9.90 


FAMOUS WEAVER RIFLE SCOPES 
With or without click adjustments (specify 
choice). 3° to 6°" eye relief. Excellent optical 
qualities. Weigh slightly over 1/2 lb. With “T’’ 
(side) Mount unless otherwise specified. Prepaid. 
M1206 Model 330 Scope, 2%4X. 
M1208 Model 440 Scope, 4X 
M1210 Extra for ‘“B’’ Mount 
M1211 Model 1X Scope, for Shotguns 


FULL LENGTH SHEEPSKIN RIFLE CASE 
oe - . — - > A) 


Heavyweight hides, 

smooth outside finish 

assure long wear. Deep, natural fleece on in- 

side. Matched full leather binding. trimmings. 

hy opening. Muzzle, gun action protected 

strap leather. For rifles, shotguns. 

Miol?  Specity Length Desired ..................... $5. 95 

M1013 For Guns with Scopes 


WEAVER CHOKES 
Make your Automatic, Pump 
or Single Barrel Shotgun 
(plain or ribbed) an all-purpose gun. Every- 
thing from skeet to long range. 12, 16 or 20 ga. 
Installation $3.00 extra. Extra tubes, bac -50 each. 


M1218 With 2 Tubes (Prepaid)......... $9.75 
MOLDED CARRY-LITE 
DECOYS 


Weigh less than 12 oz.; 

need no weights for bal- 

ance; can’t tip or list; st 
contains no ‘‘stuffing’’ to waterlog if shot into; 
completely waterproof; slightly oversize; finished 
in natural colors . . . mallard, bluebill, pintail; 
embossed feathers. 6 drakes, 6 hens to doz. 
Order now for next Fall. 

M1370 One Dozen (Prepaid) a = \ 


"THE GUN DIGEST" 


The greatest gun book 

value in publishing his- 

tory. The how, why. 

when, where of hunting 

and shooting revealed 

by 14 famous gun ex- 

—_ Every current American rifle, otgun. 

un completely described. brilliantly illus- 

a Giant size (11"’ x 81/,"), 164 pages, 25 

complete sections, 629 magnilicent illustrations. 

M2340 (Include 10c Extra for Postage)....$1.00 

HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL Specify each item 

by number. State quantity and. name of item 

wanted. Send check, money order or cash. 

20% deposit required on C.O.D.’s. Guns shipped 

express. privilege of examination if desired. 
Money-back Guarantee. 

Send 25c¢ extra (refunded with first order) for 

Klein's Guaranteed Bargain Spring Catalog. 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 
Famous for Guns Since 1885 


512 RB South Halsted St., Chicago 7, III. 


~ Q)utdoor Life 


RAYMOND J. BROWN, Editor 
* REGINALD A. HAWLEY, Art Editor + 





CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1945 


Farmland Game ieee _. ARTHUR GRAHAME 


Look to the farmer, experts say, to help increase our future hunting 


Lazy Man's Moose _... JACK O’CONNOR 
How do Wyoming's famous Shiras bulls stack up with those in Canada? 


| Went Whaling—Alone!.... socceccsess PHIL H. MOORE 


A veteran Nova Scotia sportsman meets Adventure with a capital A 


Digging for Dogs 


Drama in Michigan: five days to rescue two rapped coon hounds 


Rob a Trout to Catch a Trout . . _ ELON JESSUP 


Turn an old salt loose on a Down East pond; then get out of his way! 


Get Ready for Your Rubber Boat sccceesssesss PAUL E. KING 


All about a type of craft that holds limitless promise for sportsmen 


The Bighorn Sheep ueiiiee painted by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


Hunters’ most-prized trophy—a full: color portrait by a famous artist 


Bear Trouble SGT. LLOYD HARTMAN 
It came when these Alaska Highway soldiers were least expecting it 


A Buck at Quittin' Time .... ” CLYDE ORMOND 


Gloomy Idahoans learn what Grandma meant by “a blessing in disguise” 


Ten Pounds! That's a Hunk of Bass! DR. HOWARD H. LANDER 


Your hands will itch for a chance at Florida’s hyacinth-bed monsters 


Blue Bombers of Hannah Bay NORMAN V. WAGNER 


Looking -for virgin goose country? Just try this Ontario hinterland! 


Mardi's Where the Deer Are K. C. RANDALL 


It's ‘somewhere in Michigan.” Go there once ... and once is not enough 


Outdoor Life in Pictures 


Including a handy flashlight holster from the Sportsman’s Work ‘Bench 

This Happened to Me! _E. H. PRATT 
Bull elk in my backyard 

Arms and Ammunition. ............. _JACK O'CONNOR, Editor 
Reticules that get game 

Angling ss ......RAY BERGMAN, Editor 
Hints on using wet flies 

Boating deseibintenkanabe _J. A. EMMETT, Editor 
Sturdy, lightweight craft 

Camping and Woodcraft MAURICE H. DECKER, Editor 
Take comfortable clothing 

Dogs 7 WM. CARY DUNCAN, Editor 
How smart should a pup be? 


The ‘Health of Your Dog DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 
Game Gimmicks GUS MAGER 


What's on Your Mind? 


COVER PAINTING BY BOB KUHN 
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Millions of anglers today enjoy a great appreciation of fishing with the 
construction built into good fishing tackle. The skill of the tackle maker places 
added skill in the hands of the angler. Skillful casting, control of line, 
movement of bait, landing of fish, all make better “luck” in fishing. 
PFLUEGER skill in tackle building was developed from three genera- 
tions of experience. War-time work, making finely precisioned 
“Tools for Victory,” has advanced PFLUEGER’S skilled hands to even 


higher standards. Anglers in all classes—beginners and old-timers 


of both sexes—will enjoy better fishing with reels made by 
hands that have become more skillful than ever 


when new PFLUEGER Tackle is again available. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., AKRON, OHIO (Since 1864) 
Over 80 Years of Fishing Tackle Experience 


PFLUEGER 


(PRONOUNCED FLEW-GER) 
A GREAT NAME IN 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio T A Cc a L i 
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Bausch & Lomb 
7x, 50 mm Binocular 


Through “hard coating”’ treatment of 
binocular lenses and prisms, Bausch 
& Lomb has achieved a 50% reduc- 
tion of light loss due to surface re- 
flections. Thus, the handicaps of poor 
light conditions are minimized— 
brighter, more clearly defined images 
are assured, 

This important increase in light 
transmission is a definite advantage 
to our keen-eyed observers upon 
whose accuracy of observation so 
much depends. At dusk, in fog— 
under all adverse lighting conditions 
—this extra brilliance and extra defi- 
nition may mean the difference be- 
tween sight of an enemy plane or ship 
and a blank wall. 






B&L “WARD COATING” 
means a sharper image 


. . a brighter image 


The optical system of every Bausch 
& Lomb Binocular—and many other 
B&L military instruments—receives 
this permanent coating treatment. To 
you, who plan on purchasing new 
binoculars after the war, this spec- 
tacular gain in light transmission 
represents another reason why Bausch 
& Lomb will be your choice. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 2, N. Y. 
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Outdoor Combination Cap 
Windproof $149 


Weatherproof 
A special release from 
U.S. Government. Sturdy, 
Zelan-Treated fabric. 
Stitched visor with se- 
curely fastened strap and @ 
non-rusting adjustable 
slide-buckle 

Warm enough for sub- 
zero weather. Lined with wool cloth. Keeps neck 
and chin warm as your head. Winter green color. 

U.S. ARMY 


Sizes 67, to 7%s. 
$ 
RECOIL PADS 10° 


Slips over Rifle or Gun Stock. 
Protect your shoulder with 
this rubber recoil pad. Limited 
quantity. 








Send your check or money order for either of the 
above sensational values. Sent prepaid in the USA. 


GENERAL AIRE COMPANY 
4648 Penhurst St., Philadelphia 24, Pa. 














is just the magazine you have 
been looking for. It is edited 
by none other than A, V. 
Harding, an ardent hunter and 
fisherman. It is a monthly 
publication of 48 or more pages 
chocked full of interesting 
articles illustrated with actual 
photos on HUNTING, FISH- 
ING, FUR FARMING 
TRAPPING, ete. Each issue 
also has many departments— 
The Gun Rack, Fish & Tackle, 
Dogs, Travel, Fur Farming, 
Trapline, Fur Markets and 
Question Box—edited by well- 
known men such as Lincoln, 
Robinson, Decker, & Dailey 
Get a copy at the newsstand 
Price 20¢ a copy or $2.40 per 
year, or save by sending for 


Special “Get Acquainted” Offer 
Nine Months for $1.00 (Saves 80c) 


Or write for full year’s s ption $1.50 
Guaranteed to please sportsmen or -Fish-Game will re- 


fund your money if first copy retugned in 10 days. Clip ad. 
fill in address and send with in 


Cover actual photo repro- 
duced in natural color. 


to 
FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E. Les@-St., Columbus 15, Ohie 
a i Gecesevenerestnspeccnapessssusnunevegascossuste: 
GR rcncrreeneanttnnns a en 











Outdoor Liffers 


Personal notes on new friends 


WENTY-FOUR 

years ago there 
were some mighty 
good holes in the ol’ 
Arkansas’ River, 
Kansas, where a 
bamboo pole, hook, 
line, and a hunk of 
beef liver were all 
one needed to catch 
a good string of 
channel cats. And 
in those days, were 
you looking for 10-year-old Howard H. 
Lander, the place to find him was at one 
of those willow-hung fishing spots. 

That, of course, was in the spring and 
summer. In fall and winter, young 
Lander spent all his spare time afield 
near his home, where there were plenty 
of jack rabbits, crows, prairie dogs, and 
coyotes on which to try out his .22 
Stevens single-shot rifle. 

Later, Lander’s parents insisted that 
their youthful woodsman lay aside his 
rods and guns long enough to get an A.B. 
degree at the University of Wichita, and 
M.S. and M.D. degrees at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Il. 

At the present time Dr. Lander is a 
member of the surgical staff of the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn., but still finds 
time to enjoy the excellent outdoor pos- 
sibilities of that state and near-by South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. He is married, 
has a 4-year-old son, and is looking for- 
ward to the day when the tot can accom- 
pany him on fishing and hunting trips, 
and perhaps help him write about them 
—for writing is another of the doctor’s 
hobbies. If you don’t think he’s good at 
that too, just read “Ten Pounds! That's 
a Hunk of Bass!” which appears in this 
issue. It makes your hands itch for a rod! 











C. RANDALL, author of “Mardi’s 

Where the Deer Are,” is a professo! 
at Michigan State College—teaches short 
story writing, in fact. He is also an out 
door enthusiast, owns two first-rate Irish 
setters, a small arsenal of fine shotguns 
and rifles, and still has an adequate sup 
ply of fishing tackle. He is married, and 
says that his 5-year-old daughter, with 
whom he is shown, likes nothing better 
than to accompany him in the field. 

Randall does a lot of hunting with a 
captain of the Michigan State Police (the 
Cap of his story), and it is through him 
that he met Matt Tallison, the real old 
time woodsman around whom much of 
the deer-hunting action revolves. 

Deer, however, are not Randall’s only 
quarry. He does a lot of wing-shooting, 
but admits that the elusive woodcock 
has him pretty much buffaloed. 
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) corny moo : Le 7a wth the Republic ; 
JAMES E.PEPpED) 


under U.S.Government supervision, 
your assurance of age, proof and 
quantity. The signature of the maker 
is your assurance of the finest quality. 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


James é. PEPPER 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 





THIS WHISKEY IS 5% YEARS OLD. 100 PROOF, JAMES E. PEPPER 6 CO., LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 




















WINDS AS YOU GO* 










When playing 
in any active sport, wear 
a Mido—the 100% water- 
proof watch that winds itself.* 
Shock-resistant, anti-magnetic, 
17 jeweled. Sold throughout the 
world. Supply limited. 

Worth waiting for. 














MULTIFORT SUPER-AUTOMATIC 
Write for illustrated booklet E-35, Mido 
Watch Company of America, Inc., 665 
Fifth Ave., New York 22,N. Y....In 
Canada, 410 St. Peter St., 
Montreal. 












MAP 


GAME FISH 


IN 7 NATURAL COLORS. 182 Species! Lists all 


Records! Size: 3 ft. by 3 ft. Gorgeous color 
print makes beautiful GIFT. For den, office 
or cabin. Limited edition, sent prepaid. $7.50. 
Also Map of Dogs in 7 colors, $7.50, and Game 
Birds Map in color, $5.00. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S MAP CO. 
___ 2305 Commonwealth, Chicago 14, mW 


FRENCH RIVER 


BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


SAND BEACH LODGE 





and fully 


ind hunt 


A modern 
equipped fishing 


ing lodge—American Plan—Main Lodge and Bungalows— 
Restricted Clientele—Recreational Facilities, Including 9 
Hole Golf Course (2515 Yards), Excellent Train Service, 
ypen May 15th, for Pickerel and Pike Write or Wire 


ALLAN SHEPPARD & ~ ag BIGWOOD —. = 
__ NORTHERN ONTARIO DA 


P"NORTHERN QUEBEC 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
250 sq. miles 


The best camping-canoeing trip, 


Lake St. John 
District 
CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


combined with excellent speckled Speckled Trout, Moose, 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very Deer, Bear, Partridge, 
good for moose and bear and all Ducks, Geese, Comfort- 
kinds of wild birds. New area, _ a . » 
real virgin country, just opened able cabins. Competent 
Something very special guides. 


References, descriptive folder on request. 
Vrite or wire 


baw J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., CanadGeul 


ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate. 


Spring Creek Ranch, P.0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 




















"REAL ESTATE FOR SALE _ 
a ¢ CANADIAN LANDS } 








AY. <. Seized andSold Yor Faxes 7+: 


$ 64 buys 25 acres good hunting 
$ 72 buys 1000 feet lake front 
$112 buys 100 acres bush 

$12! buys island 

$175 buys 149 acres with creek 


Our 28th Annuai List, just issued describes the above and 
many other choice properties acquired by us through Tax 






Sale. The amount quoted is the full price asked, guaranteed 
perfect title, no mortgage, Beautifully situated hunting and 
fishing camps where there is real sport; summer cottage 
sites, heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to invest in 
Canada’s minerals, forests and farms, Write today for free 
booklet with full explanation 

Room 607 


72 Queen St. W. 
Toronto, Canada. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
LOW 


HOMESITES $200 em 


In California's loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence with excellent 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boating, 
bathing, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 
vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, 
6560 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 


OZARK LANDS 


For All Purposes 
For Your Pleasure and Profit 
‘rom «=: $500 Per Acre 


trom 
Also Actual River Frontage 
SEND FOR FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 


HUBBARD 





and 
Upwards 








424 Minnesota Ave. Kansas City, Kansas 


I'LL SHOW YOU 


| JOE, 
SOME REAL FISHING 
IN 





Boy, we’ve sure got em in Wisconsin — 
those big muskies, walleye and northern 
pike, large and small mouth black bass, 
brook, rainbow and brown trout and 
plenty of pan fish. Wait till you fish some 
of our 7,500 natural lakes and 10,000 
miles of rushing streams. And they keep 
‘em well stocked. Just you wait till we get 
there. I'll make a fisherman out of you!” 


a LUCKY YOU if you're close 
enough to Wonderful Wisconsin and can 
take a few days to enjoy this super-fine 
fishing. You'll find everything here ro 
make your vacation perfect. Accommo- 
dations to fit your taste and vacation 
budget — hotels, lodges, cottages, cabins. 
Breath-taking scenery, great forests, an 
abundance of wild life. And the hospi- 
tality of Wisconsin folks is traditional. 
If you can, visit us this summer. If you 
can’t, we will welcome you after the war. 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD FISHING 
IN 


CLIP COUPON NOW 
















Wisconsin Conservation Commission, : 
Recreational Division, 

Room 20, State Capitol, ~ 

Madison, Wisconsin : 
Please send me FREE; your illustrated story @ 
of Wisconsin fishing and vacations. Also { 
details on low-cost. family fishing license. 4 


NAME __ 






ADDRESS 
-  —_—— 


 —— 





__ZONE 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 


NIMAL hoboes. A nutria, or coypu, 
A South American fur bearer about 
size of large woodchuck, was re- 
cently trapped on Sycamore Creek, near 
Mason, Mich., by Dan Anderson. No 
Michigan fur farmers are licensed to 
breed the animal, and no logical expla- 
nation can be given for creature’s 
presence in state. Critter now lodged 
in Michigan State College zoo ...A 
black-tail deer was accidentally killed 
on highway in Portage County, Ohio, 
last fall. Species not native to state; 
this visitor was some 800 miles east of 
known habitat ...A gray seal, of variety 
not known to range south of Nova 
Scotia, was captured in North Carolina 
hy Coast Guard. The beastie, of petulant 
disposition, now lives i big turtle tank 
at Piver’s Island, N. C. 

Wildlife news nuggets. Alligators, 
Orphan Annies of our fauna for time 
out of mind, now get a break. Georgia 
Fish and Game Commission has bought 
25 four-foot alligators and released them 
in a stream in southern Georgia where 


ON, I'M LAYIN’ OFF , 
THET DRINKIN’ £3 


DAD, FROM HERE - - 
B alt 7 
LICKER p 





ns 


tra 


they will get special protection. Stream 
mee gave fine fishing, but now rough 
fish have taken over. Since gators thrive 
on gar, carp, and other undesirables, it’s 
expected they’ll keep these no-accounts 
under control, give game fish better 
chance ...N. Y. Conservation Dept. 
inds porcupines have put synthetic rub- 
her on preferred menu. Last season a 
number of deer hunters found such tires 
of their parked cars all chewed up by 
the prickly pests ...In 1941 Prof. J. O. 
Veatch, Michigan State College, pre- 
stared map of Michigan which designated 
soils under four classifications. State’s 
vame technicians now observe that an- 
nually the most pheasants are bagged 
vhere soil received best classification 

Mental lift for fishermen. Last year 
New Jersey waters yielded biggest weak- 
fish ever recorded. A. Weisbecker Jr., 
vhile fishing mouth of Mullica River, 
caught one 46 in. long, weighing 17 lb. 
8 oz. Beat old record by 5 oz. ... George 
iderholt, Macon, Ga., caught a large- 
mouth bass last season which weighed 
1, lb. 2 oz., in lake near Macon ‘ 
Frank Shriner, Chicago, fishing west 
fork of Chippewa River, Wis., had 40-in. 
muskie charge his spoon so viciously 
that fish hit the boat, knocked itself 
out... Denison Dam Reservoir, near 
Denison, Texr., covers 140 square miles, 
has shore line of 1,250 miles. Heavily 
stocked with both game fish and pan- 
fish, reservoir will be open to fishing 
this year. 

A little note on big game. George 
Peterson, deputy warden, Nogales, Ariz., 
last fall killed male mountain lion 8 ft. 
6 in. long, weighing 135 lb. Had followed 
the cat for 3 days with dogs. 
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TO ALL GAME FISHERMEN 


This vear hundreds of our gallant fighting men who have returned from the 
front will fish Maine waters. They know that here in the quiet beauty of outdoor 
Maine they will gain the utmost in rest and relaxation. Maine is supremely 
happy to welcome them back to her lakes and streams. She is humbly grateful 
that she can offer them the utmost in fishing. 

\ famous Maine guide says that fishing is better today in Maine than ever 
before. And with good reason. The war has greatly lessened the usual number 
of anglers. Maine trout, salmon and bass have grown big, virile and cocky. They 


are spoiling for a scrap in waters that haven't been w ell-fished since the war. 

But that isn’t all. In line with a determination that Maine fishing will be 
absolute tops “when the boys come home,” the Maine Department of Inland 
Fisheries and Game under Commissioner George J. Stobie has planted literally 
millions of young, husky trout and salmon in Maine waters since the war. 

Authorities say that fishing is the greatest of all outdoor relaxations, And 
Maine, as always, offers the best in fishing. 

The little fishing guide above tells the best time to fish. Write for detailed 
information about Maine’s fishing regulations, sporting camps and a map of 





Maine’s fishing waters. 






MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, HUNTING AND FISHING SERVICE, 
282 ST. JOHN STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 

















Not Sportsman 

gt aa yr won't 

like this letter—but 

I'm a hunter, not one 
of those fellows who hunt for the head 
and let the meat lie. I was born on an 
Arizona ranch and have spent most of 
my life either in the mountains or deserts 
of the West. I’m the guy who always 
has meat. 

What got me off on this tack was that 
article you ran on the sport of killing 
badgers. Maybe the badgers I knew in 
the desert were different, but they were 


Hunter, 
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Outdoor Life: 


C'MON ON, 
CHUM LET'S 





plenty good citizens. I shared a cabin in 
the desert with a badger all one winter. 
We got along fine. I fed him a little 
canned milk and let him alone. He 
tolerated me. 

No sir, this sport of shooting for fun 
doesn’t set well with me. I'd have lots 
more to say on the subject, but there’s a 
steelhead run in the river and I can use 
about two nice fish this evening—they’ve 
been going for a Professor on a No. 6 
hook. Here’s to luck.—Vincent Elliott, 
Somes Bar, Siskiyou Co., Calif. 


Defends the Falcon 


To the Editor - ANSWER to those 

Outdoor Life: who condemn the fal- 

con as a predator, I 

would like to present these observations. 

First, have you ever seen a falcon? If 

you have, you are luckier than I have 
been in the last few years 

There are only three falcons which 
need cause any worry. They are the gyr- 
falcon, duck hawk, and prairie falcon. 

The gyrfalcon keeps house on the sea 
crags of Greenland, Iceland, and other 
arctic islands—really not much cause for 
alarm here. 

The prairie falcon does not restrict it- 
self to feathered game, though it may 
prefer it, just as the duck hawk does. But 
the prairie falcon is also valuable as a 
vermin killer. Likewise, it helps keep 
down the flocks of semidomestic pigeons 
—a highly desirable activity. This hawk 
is rather a rare bird and its visits to 
poultry yards are infrequent. 

Last but certainly not least is the duck 
hawk, which subsists on feathered game. 
Being a true sportsman, it strikes its 
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quarry on the wing, after pursuit. It kills 
with a blow from its talons, backed by its 
full momentum and weight, at the end of 
a swoop from above. It is not a common 
bird, and the toll it takes is not important 
to the duck population or to the sports- 
man with whom it competes. In fact, the 
sight of its magnificent swoop and clean 
kill is worth the price of many ducks. 
Incidentally, the duck hawk is the swift- 
est of all birds; its speed exceeds 180 
miles an hour-—and that’s scootin’! 

Two other small falcons—the pigeon 
hawk and sparrow hawk—are not dan- 
gerous to game. The former subsists on 
mice and small shore birds, the latter al- 
most entirely on grasshoppers and such 
birds as the sparrow.—H. McGuckin, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Map Makers Attention! 


To the Editor ROTHER Cox says 
Outdoor Life: there ought to be a 
law to prevent the pres- 
ent confusion and duplication in place 
names; and believe me, he has something 
there! If it'll do any good to second the 
motion, consider it seconded herewith. 

I was interested enough in what he 
said about Colorado place names to look 
up the maps he mentioned—one issued by 
the Game and Fish Commission, the 
other by the Highway Department. 
Against the day when the game-commis- 
sion map is revised, I'd like to make two 
constructive criticisms—which may ap- 
ply with equal force to other states: 

First, it’s a curious fact that although 
the game map is twice as big as the one 
the Highway Department got out, and 
although it is issued specifically for 
sportsmen’s benefit, the highway map is 
far more useful in many respects, not 
only to the sightseeing vacationist who 
sticks to the highways but to the hunter 
or fisherman who leaves even the byways 
behind. 

The highway map, for instance, has 
hachure lines which give a rough idea of 
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the lay of the land; scores of peaks are 
listed (elevation included) which don’t 
even show on the game map; many more 
creeks, lakes, draws, and arroyos are 
named; the Continental Divide is clearly 
marked; the marginal reference system 
of numbers and letters enables the user 
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to locate a given spot in a hurry because 
it isn’t spread so thin. 

Also, the map identifies locales of spe- 
cial interest to hunters—such as Medi- 
cine Bow Range, Citadel Plateau, Ca- 
thedral Bluffs, Danforth Hills, Beave1 
Flat Tops, Sawatch Range, O-wi-yu-kuts 
Plateau, Ruby Range, Black Mesa, Gor« 
Range, Rampart Hills, Red Table Moun 
tains, and Elk Mountains (which last ars 
far from Elk River, or any Elk Creek 
On the game map, all these places ars 
conspicuous by their absence, and neither 
the index nor near-by names (towns 
rivers, etc.) gives the slightest clue as t« 
where they might be. 

Second, Cox is dead right in saying the 
game map has no index worthy of the 
name. True, it lists the “larger cities’ 
but surely it should go much farther, for 
though the sportsman may have to pas 
through them en route, cities are jus 
what he seeks to avoid. And there’ 
plenty of room for a really useful index, 
for the whole doggone back is blank. 

I realize this may be looking a gift 
horse in the teeth; but when a state fish 
and game commission sets out to issue a 
special map, as many of them do, 
wouldn't it be well worth the extra effort 
to do the job right?—B. K. Harris, Den 
ver, Colo. 


More About Federal Licenses 


To the Editor AM NOW in the 
Outdoor Life: U.S.N.R., awaiting 

my chance to help get 
the war over so I can return home to 
Michigan for some fishing and hunting 
and this is my answer to T. A. Baxter’s 
letter recommending federal hunting 
licenses. 

Why should we in Michigan or any 
other state want to have the govern- 
ment managing our wildlife? True, the 
government has done a lot in restoring 
the once-depleted duck crop. But the 
government also has $10,000,000 of sport 
men’s money—as reported in Arthur 
Grahame’s article, “Make Congress Get it 
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Up!” which appeared in your November 
issue—and if it cannot use this cash t 
help build up wildlife, how could 
possibly handle licenses successfully? 

Grahame reported that Michigan 
second among the states in the propo! 
tion of its Pittman-Robertson apportior 
ments for restoring game. Should we let 
the fellows from Ohio and Illinois come 
into our hunters’ paradise and kill of! 
our deer for practically nothing, aft: 
the sportsmen of Michigan have worked 
so hard and spent so much money 
keep it up? 

Baxter, who is a resident of Michig 
says he goes to Wisconsin to hunt de¢ 
This makes me think of the old sayin: 
“The grass is always greener in thé 
other fellow’s yard.” I'd like to remin¢ 
him that Michigan grass grows gree! 
too—he should try it!—O. C. Aust 
Flint, Mich. 


“Air Mail’ 
To the Editor UTDOOR LIFE surt 
Outdoor Life: does get around! 
In a recent issue you 
published a photograph of my wife with 
two little orphaned fawns. A marine wh¢ 




















is a friend of my brother Ashton, and is 
in the fighting at Peleliu Island in the 
South Pacific, saw the picture in a copy 








of the magazine on that island, cut it out, 
and mailed it to Ashton on Guadalcanal. 
Ashton in turn mailed it to me. Fine work 
all around.—F red Craig, Chester, N. J. 


Man Bites Cougar 


AVING read the 

story you ran a 
short while back, about 
a cougar attacking a man, I decided to 
tell the story of one man’s terrible fight 
with a cougar some 50 years ago. 

This man, a member of a party of four 
who were seeking gold in the Big Horn 
Mountains of Wyoming, was walking 
along a ledge when he heard a noise 
coming from a hole in the rocks. He de- 
cided to investigate, but as he weighed 
some 200 lb., he had to remove his belt 
and hunting knife, and lay aside his 
rifle, before he could crawl into the 
opening. 

Once he was inside, the cave was high 
enough so that he could stand, and there 
he found two cougar kittens, too young 
to walk. He brought one of them out- 
side and went back for the other. Then, 
as he was starting to leave, he heard 
something move behind him. He 
dropped the kitten and turned—just as 
the mother cougar, which had come in 
through another entrance from above, 
sprang at him. As the cat’s forefeet 
struck him on the breast he grabbed 
her around the neck, pulling her head 
down tight back of his shoulder; at the 
same time he wrapped his legs around 
the animal’s body just in front of her 
haunches. 

Then began a desperate struggle. Had 
he not been a man of tremendous 
strength, and the cougar probably weak- 
ened by suckling young, it would have 
ended quickly. Man and beast rolled 
about the floor of the cave, straining 
every muscle. If he loosened his arms, 
the cat would be at his throat; if he 
loosened his legs, her hind claws would 
tear at his vitals. But he could not hold 
on indefinitely. 

In desperation, the man began to bite 
at the cougar’s throat. Tough as her 
hide was, his teeth finally got through 
the skin, after that it was a short job to 
bite through her jugular vein. He held 
on desperately until the beast ceased to 
struggle. 

When he returned to camp carrying 
the two live cougar kittens wrapped in 
their mother’s hide, he told his compan- 
ions of his experience. Other than the 
gash in the cougar’s throat—which was 
not made by a knife—there were no 
marks of consequence on the hide. The 
other men visited the cave and, being 
smaller, had no difficulty in getting in- 
side. There they found the signs of the 
terrible struggle, cougar hair and blood 
were everywhere; they also found the 
other entrance to the cave. 

The man who fought that cougar told 
me the story. I believe it, and so do 
other outdoorsmen who have spent 
years in the mountains.—F. Fawcett, 
Kirkland, Wash. 
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Some Views on ‘Where Do They Die?” 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


HE question of 

“Where Do They 
Die?” as presented 
by Bill Wolf in your December issue, 
has always interested me. I have 
found little that would throw any 
light on the subject, as I tramped 
the mountains of the Pacific states in 
the last 40 years or more, but here is 
one incident that might provide a 
clue. 

One autumn a 
camping trip packed 
known as the Big Sur country in 
Monterey County, Calif. My first 
morning out I found a dead deer 
right on the trail, about 100 yd. from 
camp. It had not been there the 
previous day and evidently had been 
killed by a mountain lion as there 
were plenty of the big cat’s tracks 
around. Only a little of the meat had 
been eaten. A couple of buzzards had 
found the carcass, but they spent 
most of the day in near-by trees siz- 
ing up the situation 

That night the killer must have 
come back, because we found quite a 
bit of the meat had been eaten, and 
next day the buzzards really went to 
work. In a few days the bones were 
picked clean, later a few bones would 
disappear each night, probably 
gnawed loose by small animals. At 
the end of a week, the remaining 
bones were so scattered I had to 
search carefully to find any of them 


of us on a 
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party 


at all. I hardly think anyone passing 
on that trail would have noticed 
them. 

I realize, of course, that this deer 


did not die a natural death. But, may 
not this explain how the carcasses of 
other dead animals disappear?—F. R. 
Wyckoff, Glendale, Calif. 
NE thing Bill 
Wolf did not 
take into considera- 
tion is the question of what becomes 
of the antlers which are shed every 
fall by bucks. I have been told by 
old hunters, both in Michigan and in 
the Adirondacks, that they find only 
occasional fragments of antlers in 
the spring, and that the rest are 
eaten by so-called deer mice during 
the winter. Could not the same thing 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


happen to all other bones?—J. C 
Green, Highland Park, Mich. 
To the Editor HE article, 
Outdoor Life: “Where Do They 
Die?” was of par- 
ticular interest to me—because in the 
last 25 years I have followed game 
trails in Mexico, New Mexico, and 
Arizona and have come upon scores 
of carcasses of wildlife, both large 


and small, which obviously had died 
natural deaths. 

Here's one instance: While hunt- 
ing bears and wild turkeys in Arizona 
I happened upon the fresh carcass 
of a buck mule deer. My Indian 
guide and I made a careful examina- 
tion, but found no marks of violence 
Furthermore, the buck’s teeth were 
worn down to the gums, his coat was 
thin, and I believe he died of old age. 


At other times I have found dead 
birds, including ducks, and once I 
discovered the remains of a great 
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horned ow!l—all without a single bit 
of evidence of death other than from 
natural causes. 

Wildlife must die, you know, and 
a man who follows the outdoors as I 
do is almost certain to find their car- 
casses.—S. L. Pruitt, Baltimore, Md. 

HAVE had some 
experiences which 


To the 
Outdoor 


Editor 
Life: 


may provide a di- 
rect answer to the question, “Where 
Do They Die?” 

I have been an outdoorsman for 


some 60 years and in the last 40 years 
have hunted and fished in virtually 
every section of the American con- 
tinent. In my youth I acquired the 
habit of investigating smells that 
indicate the presence of some dead 
big-game animal, and in the spring 
I have located the carcasses of many 
animals which had died from natural 


causes. It is logical to believe that 
more wild animals die in the winter 
months than at other times. 

In May, 2 years ago, on a trout- 
fishing trip in Ontario, other mem- 
bers of the party and I detected the 


animal on one of the 
Following up the scent, we 
located ircass of a cow moose 
which had crawled under the droop- 
ing limbs of a spruce tree. It was as 
though she had lain down there and 
gone to sleep—head turned back on 
her side and legs folded under her. 
We had every reason to believe that 
the cow had died of old age. 
Near our permanent camp 
found the carcass of another 
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moose, again spruce tree 
where the animal apparently had 
crawled while the bows were laden 
with snow. She lay with legs curled 
up and head extended. The condi- 
tion of the carcass indicated the 
moose had died long before—prob- 
ably in the cold winter months. On 
two other occasions I found carcasses 
of deer which apparently had died 
in the winter from natural causes. 


One more case that may have some 


significance: My guide and I came 
upon the carcass of a bull moose 
which evidently had been shot and 
escaped. It had been dead only a few 
days. The following year I revisited 
the spot, and all that remained of 
that moose were one or two small 
bones. I concluded that the rest of 


the carcass had been torn to pieces 
by wolves and cut up by porcupines. 
In other words, the disappearance 
was caused by what may be considered 
natural causes. I doubt if any other 
human could have chanced upon it. 

It is quite possible for one to roam 


the wilderness for a lifetime and 
never see the remains of an animal 
that died a natural death. We all 


know, however, that wild animals do 


die from natural causes—but their 
carcasses disappear very rapidly.— 
G. B. Spencer, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Johnson Outboard Motors after the war, write us now 
—no matter what your location may be. 
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HE old frontier 
myth that when 
people move inthe 
game has to move 
out has been dis- 
proved by experience. There are 
three times as many people to 
every square mile in Scotland as 
there are in Wisconsin, but there 
also are—or were before the war 

thirteen times as many grouse 
to the square mile on the Scottish 
moors as there are on Wisconsin’s 
grouse range. In what we now 
call the Middle West, the best game- 
bird shooting came, not when it was an 
unbroken wilderness but when the early 
settlers were beginning to farm the 
prairies. The birds followed the plow 
westward, as in later years the white- 
tails followed the lumbermen’s slash- 
ings northward. 

For the country as a whole we 
haven’t as much game as we had a 
hundred years ago, but some thickly 
populated and heavily hunted sections 
of the country have larger populations 
of certain species of game than they 
ever had in pioneer days or before 
them. For example, there are certainly 
more deer in Pennsylvania today than 
there were when the Indian was head 
man; and probably there are more quail 
in Georgia than there were when the 
first Colonial sportsman blasted away 
at a covey of bobwhites with his flint- 
lock fowling piece. 

This demonstrated ability of game 
populations to survive and—given sen- 
sible treatment—even to increase while 
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postwar 


crisis. In an early issue the author 
will treat other phases of the plan 


living elbow to elbow with human 
neighbors, and subjected to heavy hunt- 
ing pressure, is of vital importance 
now. For we are facing the necessity 
of quickly increasing our annual game 
production by at least a third to pro- 
vide, without ultimately ruinous en- 
croachment on our breeding stock, sat- 
isfying sport for a postwar horde of 
well over 12 million hunters, according 
to authoritative and conservative pre- 
dictions. 

In OUTDOOR LIFE’S nation-wide cam- 
paign stressing the need for sharply 
stepped-up conservation measures to 
meet the tremendous postwar demand 


upon fish and game, the number of 
postwar sportsmen (both anglers and 
hunters) is estimated at 22 million. 


This was based on the 30 percent in- 
crease in the sale of hunting and fishing 
licenses which followed the first World 
War. Recently, however, Dr. Ira N. 
Gabrielson, director of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, predicted that the 
increase will be 50 percent after this 
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For the game needed to meet the 
demand— 
look to the farmer! This article, first 
of a series, reports a method of 


coping with wildlife’s greatest 


war. This would mean substan- 
tially more than 25 million post- 
war sportsmen, emphasizing evea 
more forcefully the necessity for 
immediate action if America’s 
wildlife is to survive. 

Game is as much a land crop as 
wheat or hogs, and game-man- 
agement technicians tell us that 
it is a crop which could be grown 
successfully, and without serious 
interference with other land uses, 
percent of our 2 billion 

acres of land. 

OUTDOOR LIFE is convinced that, in 
the long run, game would prove to be 
the most valuable crop that could be 
grown on much of that land. We be- 
lieve that providing the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, the Forest Service, and the 
Grazing Service with ample funds for 
the betterment of wildlife habitat, and 
for adequate game management on the 
many millions of acres of federal wild- 
land they administer, would be as sound 
an investment of the public’s money 
as could be made. We hope that many 
states will follow Pennsylvania’s lead 
and provide their sportsmen with nu- 
merous dual-purpose game-production 
and hunting areas. 

We think that after the war has been 
won, a very considerable proportion of 
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the land bought by the Army and Navy 
for use as bombing ranges, maneuver 
areas, and similar military purposes 
should be turned over to state game 
commissions for peacetime development 
and use as game-producing, public fish- 
ing and hunting grounds—a proposal 
about which we will have more to say 
in the near future. 

All these suggested measures, and 
many similar ones of 
more localized scope, are 
of vital importance in 
building up an annual 
game production large 
enough to meet the con- 
tinuing heavy demands 
of increased postwar 
hunting. But of even 
more vital importance is 
the prompt solving of an 
old problem—the dou- 
ble-barrel problem of 
how to induce most of 
our 6 million farmers to increase game 
production on the billion acres of agri- 
cultural land they own or control, and 
how to induce them to continue to al- 
low sportsmen to harvest the game 
crops their lands grow. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of farmland game. Without 
it, most of us wouldn’t have anything 
to shoot or any place to shoot it—espe- 
cially if we live in states like Ohio, 
which has more than half a million 
hunters and 82 percent of its area in 
farms. Nearly all sportsmen do some 
of their hunting on farmland, and 
many of them do all of their hunting on 
it. At least six out of ten of the game 
birds and game animals killed by hunt- 
ers in the United States are both pro- 
duced and shot on privately owned agri- 
cultural land—not necessarily on tilled 
fields, but on land which is included in 
farms. The annual kill runs in the 
neighborhood of 46 million cottontail 
rabbits, 22 million quail, 15 million 
pheasants, and % million Hungarian 
partridges—a total of about 85 million 
for the four principal farmland species. 

To meet the demands of expected 
heavier postwar hunting on our game 
stock, the populations of these species 
will have to be increased sufficiently to 
permit a yearly kill of more than 120 
million. Theoretically, it might be pos- 








sible to build up small game on public- 
ly owned lands of various sorts suffi- 
ciently to permit this tremendous annual 
hunters’ take. The cost, however, would 
be prohibitive, and the job would take 
so long that, years before it was fin- 
ished, the sport of hunting would have 
died of game starvation. Upland small 
game, produced on public lands, won’t 
be more than a drop in a very big 
bucket when it 
comes to meeting 
the increased 
need for game in 
the critical years 
just after the war 


ends. 
Even if we 
went completely 


haywire and shot 
every upland 
game bird on our 
national forests 
in a single sea- 
son, the bag would be only two thirds 
of the increased kill of quail alone which 
will be necessary to satisfy postwar 
hunters. 

Obviously, farmland game is the in- 
dispensable foundation of our national 
hunting set-up. We couldn’t get along 
without it now, and we shall be even 
less able to get along without it after 
the war. Just as obviously, the future 
of our traditional sport of hunting is in 
the hands of the farmer. No law can 
make him raise game on his land, and 
no law can make him permit sports- 
men to hunt on his land. If we ever are 
foolish enough to permit farmer-sports- 
man codperation to degenerate into 
widespread farmer-sportsman opposi- 
tion, the hand the farmer holds will 
have all the trumps in it. 

In recent years biologists and game 
technicians have Jearned much about 
how bumper crops of farmland game 
can be grown at low cost and with a 
minimum of the farmer’s time and ef- 
fort. In fact, Dr. Edward H. Graham, 
chief biologist of the Soil Conservation 
Service, says that the stage has been 
set for any postwar farmland-game 
production program which sportsmen 
indorse and farmers find it worth their 
while to undertake. 

This article outlines the methods 
which are being used to increase pro- 
duction of farmland game. In a suc- 
ceeding article several of the plans 
proposed (and in most cases tried out) 
for inducing farmers to grow larger 
game crops for sportsmen to harvest 
will be discussed. The writer will re- 
port on his first-hand observation of 
how farmers feel about those plans— 
which after all is the real nub of our 
puzzling and all-important farmland- 
game problem. 

Farmland game is so classified, not 
because it can’t exist in the wilds but 
because it thrives best and increases 
fastest in a compact but diversified en- 
vironment which includes some culti- 
vated land. Bobwhite quail, ringneck 
pheasants, and cottontail rabbits like 
to have a little bit of almost everything 
in the way of country within handy 


reach—tilled fields, pasture, brush, and 
woodland. Western quail prefer more 
brush and less cultivated land; Hun- 
garian partridges favor mostly grai: 
fields with a little pasture by way ol! 
variety. 

One of the characteristics of farn 
land game is that, given even a fair] 
satisfactory environment, it stays put 
The cottontail usually lives out its lif: 
within a quarter of a mile of where 
was born. The average yearly rang: 
of the bobwhite is only half a mile, and 
of pheasants and Hungarian partridges 
about a mile. Game of these species 
produced on a fair-size farm is mor 
likely than not to be killed on it. 

Another characteristic of farmland 
game, and one that is especially desi: 
able at this time when we are face to 
face with the necessity of quickly rais- 
ing our game production to provid 
sport for an unprecedented number of 
postwar hunters, is its rapid rate of 
increase—what game-management ex 
perts call its high breeding potential 

All the farmland species produce 
young when they reach the age of one 
year, and they all have large families. 
At the top of the list is the cottontail, 
for which there are open seasons in 
three quarters of the states and which 
provides close to one third of our total 
annual game kill. Molly Cottontail 
sometimes produces six bunnies to a 
litter, and sometimes produces three 
litters a year. In five years—given a 
perfect environment, safety from hunt- 
ers and predators, and freedom from 
disease and accident—the increase from 
only one pair of these rabbits could be 
a cottontail population of 20,000! 





The widespread bobwhite quail, of 
which thirty-three states have enough 
to permit open seasons, has almost as 
high a breeding potential. Theoretical- 
ly, in four years one pair of quail—pro- 
ducing a single brood, averaging four- 
teen chicks, a year—could increase to 2 


population of more than 8,000. Of 
course such potential increases never 
are attained; but when environment 


and protection against enemies are 
good, rapid growth can be counted oI 
In three years the descendants of ont 
pair of bobwhites, released experimen! 
ally on a well-guarded 500-acre refug' 
in Wisconsin, increased to the areas 
quail-carrying capacity of one bird an 
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acre; and in the fourth year they began 
to leave the refuge and restock ad- 
jacent country. 

The ringneck pheasant has a breed- 
ing potential almost as high as the bob- 
white’s, and Hungarian partridges in- 
crease even faster than do quail. 

All species of farmland game are 
noncyclic—they don’t ‘just die off” 
every ten years or so, as do upland 
game birds of the grouse family. 

These characteristics are insurance 
that once farmland game is well estab- 
lished it will, without encroachment on 
the breeding stock, provide a high per- 
centage of shootable game each open 
season. It is a crop that yields a good 
harvest—an investment that pays high 
dividends in sport. 

Game birds of. the typical farmland 
species can be and are produced on 
land devoted solely or mostly to that 
purpose, but their cost runs high. On 
Southern quail preserves each bobwhite 
bagged costs in the neighborhood of 
$1; the ringnecks that some game com- 
missions release for lucky hunters to 
shoot at usually cost twice that much; 
and a few wealthy sportsmen who raise 
their own pheasants on estates in the 
New York suburban district do it at 
an expense of almost $5 for each bird 
they shoot. If all game-production 
costs ran that high, hunting would be 
a sport within the financial reach of 
only a few. Luckily for most of us, they 
don’t. If game production on working 
farms is codrdinated with other farm 
activities, big crops of farmland game 
can be produced with little or no cash 
outlay. The various odd jobs entailed 
can be done in spare time by the farm- 
er or one of his workers. Effective 
fame management on the farm con- 
Sists mostly of giving nature a little 
help in providing an environment 
which assures the game adequate food 
and effective cover, keeping predators 
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down, and seeing to it that shooting 
stops before it begins to eat into the 
breeding stock. 

When game runs short, too heavy 
hunting nearly always gets the blame, 
but usually doesn’t deserve all of it. 
Destruction of wildlife environment is 
even more deadly to game than are too 
many hot scatterguns. 

One reason why we haven’t more 
farmland game is that about twenty 
years farmers in many parts of 
the country became converts to in- 
tensive or “clean” farming. They 
plowed as close as they could get to 


ago 


the edge of every field. After they 
had harvested their grain crops tHey 
cut the stubble. They tore down their 
old rail fences, dug out the briers and 
vines that had 
grown along 


them, and put up 
wire fences. They 
cleared the un- 
dergrowth out of 
gullies, burned 
over pastures, 
and turned cattle 
into their wood 
lots to graze. 
Many of them 
eventually 
achieved an as- 
sembly-line sort 
of orderliness that left little for game 
to eat and no place for it to live and 
breed. 

And then a lot of them found that 
by destroying their land’s natural cover 
they had swung the gate wide open to 
erosion. 

Fortunately for the future of hunt- 
ing, clean farming has gone clean out 
of fashion in many sections. Instead, 
many farmers have adopted strip crop- 
ping; planted field borders and hedges; 
grown shrubs as buffers against erosion 
by winds; revegetated irrigation-ditch 
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banks; and built fish ponds and stock- 
watering ponds with shoreline vegeta- 
tion. Thus they have provided living 
places for game. In many cases these 
improvements were encouraged by the 
agricultural technicians of the federal 
Soil Conservation Service, which now 
has more than half of our farmland 
organized into soil-conservation dis- 
tricts. These districts, which usually 
comprise a county but sometimes an en- 
tire watershed, must be legalized by 
state law and by a majority vote of 
the farmers living in them. 

Whether or not one should be set up 
in any given locality can of course be 
decided only by the landowners directly 
interested, but their organization is be- 
ing actively encouraged by the Izaak 

Walton League and by 
sportsmen’s associa- 
tions in a number of 
states, including New 
Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and Tennessee. 

A comprehensive 
study, financed by Pitt- 
man-Robertson money, 
of the effect of soil- 
conservation practices 
on the production of 
farmland game—espe- 
cially of quail, pheas- 
ants, and Hungarian 

is under way at Michigan’s 
Wildlife Experiment Sta- 


partridges 
Lake 
Game-management men are con- 
fident that its findings will confirm Dr. 


Rose 
tion. 


Gabrielson’s opinion that sportsmen 
should support soil-conservation pro- 
grams because proper soil management 
is bound to result in more cover and 
food for wildlife. 

Most city people think of a farm as 
a more or less level piece of country 
neatly divided up into cultivated fields, 
orchards, and pastures. Actually, the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Y FIRST GLIMPSE of the famous Shiras moose, 
the southernmost moose in North America, came 
one September day in the dense woods near Wyo- 
ming’s Jackson Hole. Ernie Miller, my outfitter, 

and I had pulled out ahead of the pack train in hope of see- 
ing some game in spite of the weather. It had been raining 
off and on ever since we left the highway with the pack out- 
fit the day before—raining in the lower country, snowing up 
around timberline where we were headed. 

Even at 8,000 feet or so, it was pretty nasty—cold, 
clammy, the somber jack pines dripping with moisture, and 
the feet of the horses sloshing soupy mud out of the trail. But 
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nothing could dampen my enthusiasm, for excitement lay 
ahead. 

“Yes, sir!’ Ernie kept saying. ‘““We ought to see a moose 
today! There’s worlds of them in here, cows and calves 
mostly, but moose.” 

Then, as we rode along through that drizzle, I saw a 
patch of hide that meant moose, sleek, oily-looking, black 
and brown. We stopped and I made out the big mulelike 
head of a cow watching me. Here was a Wyoming moose, 
and as I watched she moved out of her clump of jack pines 
and stood in the open, shining with rain, and with that 
stuffed-sausage look that fat moose always have. Then a 
second cow joined her. 

“Well, well,” I whispered to Ernie, “Shiras moose in 
person! I’m going to try to get a picture.” 

As gently as I could, I eased off Lady, my beautiful 
thoroughbred mare, and, clad in my black slicker, moved 
toward the moose. The woods were dark, so I set the 
camera lens for F/5.6 and the shutter at 1/125 second. The 
two cows stood there, eyeing me with interest and anticipation. 

I approached them gently, taking pictures now and then. 
They did not mind. Instead, they kept grunting softly and 
encouragingly. I’m a rather tall man and reasonably broad. 
In that black slicker I looked both taller and broader. The 
wind was in my favor, and since moose have poor eyes I am 
convinced those two young cows took me for a bull. When 
I finished my pictures they followed me back to the horses, 
not aggressively, you understand, but coquettishly. To tell 
the truth, I was relieved when I was back on the horse, since 
flirtations with cow moose aren’t exactly up my alley. 

“For the love of Mike, Ernie,’ I asked as we rode off, “are 
all Wyoming moose that tame? Or is it just the cows? The 
moose I have seen in Canada were wild as hawks.”’ 

“Just about like that,” he told me. “Bulls, cows, and 
calves, Wyoming moose are dopes!” 

How the moose of Wyoming have increased is one of the 
most interesting chapters in modern game conservation. 
Fifty years ago they were so rare that few men had seen 
them and scientists doubted their existence. Now there are 
4,000 moose in two counties, according to estimates of the 
Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, and there might well 
be twice that many. The state is the only one in the United 
States where moose are regularly shot by hunters, and each 
year a limited number are taken on special permit. All in 
all, they are doing fabulously well. 

Our first objective on the trip was a bighorn ram, so as 
fast as we could we pulled out of moose country up on top 
the high, barren Buffalo Plateau, where while we were 
hunting sheep we camped just at the edge of tree line, where 
a few stunted white-bark pines (which the natives incor- 
rectly call pifion pines) and dwarfed alpine firs grew. It was 
sheep and grizzly country—too high for moose; but Ernie 
told me that when he was scouting for rams a few weeks 
previously he had seen three big bull moose bedded in slide 
rock below a mighty cliff, where one would think only a 
bull elk or a bighorn ram could go. 

A few days later Charlie Peterson, the guide, and I stood 
at the edge of a tremendous cliff, which fell sheer 4,000 feet 
into a deep canyon. Below us a shimmering trout stream 
wandered through the deep purple of fir and spruce timber 
and the dark yellow grass already turned by early frosts. 
Patches of old snow lay in the shady spots, and far below 
us, winding along a 
steep narrow trail, we 
could see Ernie with 
the pack horses, the 
camp gear, and the 
sheep head and meat, 


One more trophy for O'Connor—a Shiras 
moose with a head big enough to make 
the record books. With our gun editor 
is Charlie Peterson (right), his guide 
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HOW DO WYOMING’S FAMOUS SHIRAS BULLS STACK UP WITH THOSE YOU 
FIND IN CANADA? THE ANSWER’S IN THE MEADOWS NEAR JACKSON HOLE 


By JACK O’CONNOR 


Loading up. Pack mules played a surprising part in the hunt 


trekking along toward the permanent camp in the meadow. 

“That’s fine moose country, below us there,” Charlie said. 
““Many a time I've seen bulls right near camp. And that big 
meadow you see down stream is full of them.” ’ 

A couple of hours later, after a fruitless day of trying to 
find a bull elk, Charlie and I reached the bottom of the hill. 
We could hear the horse bells, see the white glimmer of 
tents dimly through the spruce, and smell backstrap of big- 
horn ram broiling over a camp fire. Anyone who, after 
walking and riding twenty miles on a sandwich, smells 
sheep steaks a-cookin’ knows just how our stomachs began 
to cramp and our mouths to water. 

We were almost to the tents when Charlie pulled up short. 
“Great Scott!’ he snorted. ‘‘What did I tell you about this 
meadow? See that bull moose beyond the horses?” 

And a bull moose there was—a five-year-old browsing on 
the willows not more than fifty yards from the nearest 
belled and hobbled horses. His antlers were still in velvet 
and he was as sleek and fat as a grain-fed polled Angus 
steer. 

I grabbed the camera and dashed over to the bull. The 
light was poor, but I opened up the diaphragm and shot 
until I ran out of film. When I got back Cruz, the cook, told 
me the bull had been there the previous morning. He evi- 
dently fed in that meadow and bedded down back in the 
timber a little way. Why should he let a couple of tents, 
some human beings, and a few horses interfere with his 
habits? 

The first thing my wondering eyes beheld the next morn- 
ing when I crawled out of my eiderdown and looked into 
the meadow was my pal the moose—Oscar, I had named 
him. He was at the far end of the meadow, busily browsing 
on willow. No day was complete without getting him on 
film, so I put the 135 mm. telephoto lens on my miniature 
camera and added a few shots to my collection. Oscar didn’t 
mind my presence much, but I could get only so close to him. 
I was headed back to the tent half a mile away when I 
heard rocks rolling, and down the hillside out of the timber 
came another bull moose, a fellow with a larger head than 
Oscar's. 

“Get a load of that new bull!’’ I told Cruz when I got to 
the cook tent. “He isn’t so bad for a Wyoming bull!” 

Cruz left his flapjacks, picked up his binoculars, and in- 
spected the new bull, which we proceeded to name Oswald. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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By Phil A. Moore | 





Here is adventure—with a capital A! 
A veteran sportsman, who had tried 
every other known form of fishing or 
hunting, decided to go to sea alone 
in a small boat and harpoon a whale. 
What happened to him was—plenty! 
This is the most extraordinary story 
we have published in a long time and 
you'll find a thrill in every line 


VING HUNTED many kinds of big game, 

I have come to feel that, unpredictable 

though they are, one who is familiar with 

their habits when frightened or wounded is 

pretty well forearmed. Besides, he has a powerful 
rifle to fall back upon. But harpooning a whale from 
a small boat—there was something I had never tried! 
What would it be like? The very idea of approach 
ing a whale and sticking it with a harpoon seemed 
a bit presumptuous; about like jabbing a boar spear 
into a rogue elephant. And why a whale will permit I 
such familiarities was beyond my understanding 
Perhaps the dumb beast does not savvy attacks 
from the surface of the water. Yet whalers tell us 
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that whales that have been chased and stuck and have es- 
caped do learn to be cautious—hard to sneak up on, also 
dangerous to boats which approach too close. 

We have along the southern coast of Nova Scotia many 
sorts of whales, both large and small. The one most common- 
ly seen in Mahone Bay is a saucy bold monster with a promi- 
nent dorsal fin. It’s a grampus, according to local fishermen, 
and it may be a grampus sure enough. Or it may really be a 
pilot whale, for which “grampus” is a common misnomer. 
It’s certainly not the white-splotched Atlantic killer whale, or 
orca, which those who've fished off Labrador also call a 
grampus. 


HEN you see a whale only in the water, and never all 

of it at once, you can’t examine it as you would a mu- 
seum specimen; nor are you in any mood to do so! All I can 
say is that, unlike most Nova Scotia whales, our grampus 
has a. mouthful of teeth, at least in its lower jaw, and that 
the bigger specimens run almost as long as a tuna boat. 
Norwegian whaling skippers hereabouts (war refugees) call 
them “herring whales.” For food they chase large schools of 
herring, mackerel, and squid, as do the giant tuna and sword- 
fish of this part of the coast. If the fancy takes the brutes, 
they think nothing of plunging through the herring and 
mackerel nets, or tearing up miles of trawl. Accidents, of 
course, but the men who lose the gear say pure malice is 
to blame. 

The fishermen are afraid of the big animals, for they do 
not scare easily and will smack right up against the keel of 
an anchored boat, or sideswipe it with a blundering tail. This 
does not happen very often, but often enough to make every- 
one aboard nervous when the grampuses get to feeding 
close by. 


OWEVER, the urge to stick a whale with an old-fash- 
ion whaling iron kept digging at me. I knew it would 
be impossible, of course, to find one of those delightful little 
streamline cedar whaleboats, or an expert crew to row it. 
The best craft available would be an eighteen-foot Grand 
Banks two-man dory. With a clever boatman in the stern 
with a steering oar, and the harpooner standing in the bow, 
such a combination might work. I explained my project to 
several professional fishermen—and encountered a decided 
lack of interest. 
“Monkey business, we calls it,”” was the way they expressed 
it. “And somebody is a-going to get wet.” 
Many of my fishermen friends cannot swim 
a stroke. Water to them is mainly 2 nuisance 
overlying the marine farm whence they take 
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My dory fairly leaped when | 
gave her the 
the harpoon. Along about then, 
things happened thick and fast 


their crop of codfish. Otherwise it holds few attractions. 

I soon gave up the idea of obtaining help from that quar- 
ter. But ways and means had to be found. 

Among other small craft I have an eighteen-foot boat 
that is a Grand Banks dory forward and a hydroplane aft. 
It has a wide stern transom, and may be driven by any out- 
board motor with an extra-long shaft. Under the forward 
thwart is a ten-gallon pressure tank for gas. A pipe runs 
aft with a hose on the end and a valve with strainer. When 
I wish to fill the tank on the outboard, it is a simple matter 
to unscrew the filler cap, stick in the hose, open the valve, 
and fill her up. Three or four pounds of air pressure put in 
the supply tank with a bike pump will last a long time. A 
tire-tube nipple is soldered into the tank for this purpose. 


HE dory has a centerboard and also a sail. She is steered 

by an oar when under sail. She will plane when driven 
by a nine-horsepower four-cylinder motor, and can make 
fifteen miles an hour while carrying two passengers. The 
outboard consumes an imperial gallon of gas hourly. When 
turning, the dory will bank like a race horse, and come 
about in three times her length. In a heavy seaway she is 
all dory and as safe as a small boat can be. Steering lines 
extend from the tiller and pass through pulleys clear around 
the rail. You can steer from any position in the boat. 

All this detail has a bearing on my whaling adventure; 
for I decided to use the craft in my plot against the whales. 

For weapons I had a 100-year-old whaling harpoon and 
100 fathoms of new nine-thread harpoon line with the in- 
board end fast to the mast step. Also I had an old whaling 
lance and 100 
fathoms of new 
six-thread line 
attached to it— 
the inner end 
being made 
fast to a ring- 
bolt in the bow. 
The lance had 
a double-blade 
head shaped 
like a beech- 
tree leaf, and a 
four-foot shank 
fastened to a 
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gun, then poised 





























The line came at last to its end, 
the boat was yanked sharply 
ahead, and | speeded up the 
engine to 


relieve the strain 


long pole or shaft. Such lances stab 
much more deeply into a whale than 
can a harpoon; and I intended to be 
fully equipped! 


HE next step was to try to find some 

adventurous soul with an active body 
who would handle the boat while I har- 
pooned the whale. Finally one guy 
promised to go, but when the time came 
to shove off, his wife refused to let him 
out of her sight. My own wife, long 
since used to my adventures, took the 
whole thing with her tongue in her 
cheek. But 

“Don’t you dare to land any smelly 
old whale on my beach,” she warned, 
“or I'll just up and shoulder my pack 
and pull out for Times Square! Re- 
member, now!” 

At least she believed that I could 
catch a whale and come home to Ches- 
ter alive. That was something! 

I had a vague notion that if I could 
puncture a whale, it would tow the 
dory until it- tired itself out, when I 
could pull up on it and stick it again 
with the lance and maybe kill it, or so 
wound it that my outfit would do the 
final towing. I could then take it tri- 
umphantly into the home port. Then 
what? Well, I did not know. 

I felt a sneaking sense of relief when 
my friend's wife refused to let him go 
along. After all, this expected rendez- 
vous with the whale was a personal af- 
fair. My friend had already asked a lot 
of questions about the enterprise I 
could not answer. They annoyed me. 
The only clear picture I seemed to have 
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was of my boat, with me and my har- 
poon at one end and the whale at the 
other. 

Practicing ashore with the harpoon, 
I found it heavy and awkward. The 
line weighed it down. It was also ob- 
vious that the line, when coiled in the 
boat, must not be behind me as I 
heaved the harpoon into the whale—if 
any. If I was between coil and whale I 
might get tangled in the whizzing line, 
and be drowned. The short distance I 
could cast the harpoon made it essen- 
tial to run the boat practically up 
against the animal; and perhaps he 
would not permit such a near approach. 
Such were the problems that persisted 
in the back of my mind as I worked 
over the preparations. 


HEN all was ready I headed out 

of Mahone Bay. The grampuses 
had been feeding in the shallow water 
between Owls Head Island and South- 
west Island at the western entrance to 
St. Margaret Bay—the next bay to the 
east. The narrow inlet was about eight- 
een miles from Chester. Herring, squid, 
and mackerel often passed through it, 
and apparently the whales found it a 
convenient place to corner the schools 
upon which they fed. Making trips 
after tuna with sportsmen in the pre- 
vious few days, I had seen several 
grampuses in water so shallow that 
their backs showed on the surface 
much of the time. They had paid little 
heed to our tuna boats as we trolled 
through the passage, steering clear of 
the powerful marine mammals in our 





anxiety to avoid a possible collision. 

Now, as the boat and I skimmed 
along between the Seal Ledges and the 
mainland, several whales showed them- 
selves. The water was shallow but 
there was too much sea room for my 
plans. Nevertheless, as one of those 
great masses of muscle slithered to the 
surface and spouted—quite near to my 
rapidly moving boat—I could feel goose 
pimples crawling along my spine. My 
stomach felt hollow and pinched up. 
Being a right-handed harpooner, I real- 
ized I'd have to approach the quarry on 
the port side, so that when I cast the 
instrument the coil of line would be on 
the same side of me as was the har- 


poon. Anything might happen after 
that. The whale, when hit, might go 


under the boat; it might sound and sink 
me with its flukes. But I had already 
been over all that. As the dory sped 
into the passage I had to put what 
might happen entirely out of my mind. 


ND there was a whale lolling around 
A directly ahead of the boat! I 
slowed down and ran up on it. It lazily 
sounded when I was but ten fathoms 
away. The water was so shallow I could 
follow its wake with my eyes. I turned 
and ran along the wake. The whale 
broached, veered, and changed its 
course with a flip of its mighty tail. I 
yanked on the tiller ropes and veered 
also. The whale surfaced and turned 
sharply to its right. This put me on th 
wrong side in case I should catch up 
with it. I turned the boat to starboard. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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DIGGING for DOGS ... 





Carlo (left) safe in the arms of his owner, and Clipper held by one 
of the volunteer workers. The hounds appear little the worse for the 
five days they spent trapped underground in the Ingham County drains 


ARLO and Clipper, a pair of 

coon hounds owned by Earl C. 

Maynard of Lansing, Michigan, 

were trapped underground for 
five days and nights in a labyrinth of 
tile drains three miles south of Holt, be- 
fore they were rescued by a veritable 
army of volunteer diggers. 

At nine o’clock one night last No- 
vember, the dogs were hot on the trail 
of a fine, fat, and exceptionally cagy 
raccoon. Then, a few minutes later, the 
coon darted into the 24-inch opening 
which is the outlet for several miles of 
underground drains. 

Clipper, five-year-old mother of two- 
year-old Carlo, plunged into the drain 
after the scuttling animal, and the 
younger dog followed. Several hours 
later the dogs were still underground, 
and Maynard and his hunting partners 
were calling and whistling, trying to lo- 
cate them. At first, it was thought the 


} hounds might have become confused in 


the many branches of the drain, but 
when a map of the system was obtained, 
it showed that the 24-inch outlet pipe 
was connected with miles of smaller 
ones, and it was feared the dogs might 
have become wedged in one of these. 

News of the trapped dogs spread, and 
neighbors hurried to the scene and 
spent the rest of that night and, in fact, 
the rest of that week, digging and pry- 
ing for the missing pups. 

Five days after the dogs had followed 
the raccoon into the drain, a group of 
the volunteers began digging up sec- 
tions of the drain which lay from four 
to six feet underground. Parts of it 
were removed at several points along a 
mile section without finding the least 
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The dramatic story 


of how an army of sportsmen worked for 


trace of the dogs. 

One of the dig- 
gers, 16-year-old 
Raymond Hitch- 
cock, was on his 
way home for 
dinner when he 
stopped to listen 
at an excavation. 
He heard faint 
whines, called into 
the drain, and 
Clipper responded with a frantic howl. 

Four hours later, the diggers had lo- 
cated the position of the dogs within a 
section of 200 yards, and Maynard was 
lowered, head down, into one of the 
holes so that he could call into the 
drain. Soon Carlo backed out and Clip- 


five days with picks and shovels— 


to rescue two trapped coon hounds! 





After five days of 
digging, these men, 
spurred on by faint 
howls, succeeded in 
locating the hounds 





per followed. 
suffered any ill effects. 

In their five days in the drain, the 
hounds traveled more than a mile. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 persons visited the 
scene and about 500 saw the rescue. 

The raccoon managed to get away. 


Neither appeared to have 





Some of the crowd of 3,000 persons that lined the roads around the scene of the rescue 
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HEN I declined Eb's offer to 
share his worms he said it 
wasn't for me to get snooty. 
I guess he had a case. I'd 
recommended the worms. 

Bear in mind we were going fishing 
for trout—freshwater trout. What else 
could I recommend in face of the fol- 
lowing poser: 

“What's your idea on bait? Me, I al- 
ways figure you can’t improve upon 
mackerel. Squid’s a good bait too.” 

I'd then with gentle sarcasm offered 
the alternative, ‘‘How about a nice ten- 
der portion of dogfish?” 

Eb had pondered that over and de- 
cided not. Those small sharks are hard 
to find off the Massachusetts coast in 
April. So are mackerel and squid, for 
that matter. But the fiddler crabs were 
emerging from their holes in Cape Cod 
marshes. Had I ever tried fiddlers? I 
grieved to report I hadn't. Then, what 
in all get-out had I to say for myself? 
Wasn't I supposed to know about trout? 

It was then I'd dragged in the old re- 
liable garden worm. Not being very 
good as a bead stringer, I personally 
favor night crawlers. But to get these 
might further complicate my already 
complicated plans. As a potential trout 
fisherman, Eb hadn't yet signed on the 
dotted line, and I didn’t want to risk 
losing a sale. 

Oddly enough, it was Eb that had told 
me about the trout in the first place. 
-He’d heard tell the state hatchery up 
Sandwich way had been dumping 
browns and rainbows into Three Mile 
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Fish must be there—the state hatchery had been stocking the 


Pond for years. Eb had 
never fished for trout. 
He said it as if a little 
proud of the fact. But 
he’d once seen a trout 
caught. That was in 
Maine. The galoot seemed 
to waste a good deal of 
time over landing not much of a fish. 

Eb, being a salt-water fisherman, is 
in the habit of dealing with something 
more substantial. After the striped bass 
come the bottom fish, second-raters to 
be sure but quite considerable in the ag- 
gregate. Heave an anchor over the side 
in Vineyard Sound of a Sunday morn- 
ing. Toward evening you'd have three 
bushel baskets full to the rims of scup, 
flounder, sea bass, and tautog. Unde- 
niably, you couldn't do as well by head- 
ing inland and fishing for trout. 

It took some doing to get Eb actively 
interested in trout. Without avail I 
painted the ecstasies of which he'd 
heretofore been deprived. Then I de- 
manded to know how early in the year 
his kind of fishing comes to life. Not 
till well into May, he admitted. Wouldn't 
he find it profitable, I persuaded, to beat 


that by better than a month? Well, 
maybe; he'd let me know. 
Eb thought it over all winter. One 


day in early April he showed up with a 
bushel basket and announced he was 
ready to go. 

Soon afterward, as his first good deed 
of the day, Eb offered me some worms. 
In my best offhand manner I explained 
my intention of fishing with flies. Eb 


When you introduce a salt-water | 


and rainbows on opening day, what 


examined an _ inconspicuous 
of what I called a fly, gave me a look 
more eloquent than words—and com- 
menced unpacking his tackle. 

I found myself wondering if he'd 
really come for trout. You had no need 
to be told Eb was used to bigger stuf 
The rod he’d brought might as well 
have been a baseball bat, while his line 
could have served his wife nicely to 
hang out the family wash. After order- 


specimen 
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UA 


ing me to stand clear, he aimed for 
left field and proceeded to send one over 
the fence. Having an eye to personal | 


safety and less disturbed waters, I be- | 


took myself elsewhere. 

Now, I happen to have caught a big 
trout on a dry fly on opening day 
the year 1932 and have tried valiantly 
if vainly to repeat on every opening day 
since. Regularly, I keep at it for some- 
thing like an hour and then begin to 
figure I'd like to catch a fish. Into cold 
storage temporarily go my self-respect 
and the flies. I descend to grim earth 


the well-known abode of worms. And 
so it was today. 
Putting on a bold front, I waded 


alongshore to where Eb stood support- 
ing a crane and derrick. I swallowed 
my pride and begged the loan of 4 
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By ELON JESSUP 


pond for years—but proof of their presence was slow in coming 


fisherman to angling for browns 


can you expect? Almost anything! 


worm. He showed the good grace to re- 
frain from comment but at the same 
time injected a cautionary note: 
“These pesky minnows been stealing 
all my bait. If you ask my opinion 
there’s nothing in this place but min- 


nows. Who was it told you there was 
trout?” 

“You did.” 

“Did I? Well, call me a liar.” 


“That’s just what I’ve been doing.” 

From the looks of the diminishing 
worm supply, Eb with his garden hackle 
had been getting more action, even if 
not from trout, than I with my superior 
brand. “I should of gone digging for 
quahaugs,” he mourned. “I'd got 
enough by now for chowder. You can’t 
beat a good quahaug chowder.” 

“Wait till you get a taste of trout,” I 
encouraged. ‘‘You’ve got the right bait. 
Early-season trout can’t resist a worm.” 

“These can,” he answered. “I wish 
I had some mackerel or squid.” 

Eb’s crane and derrick once more 
hove into action. That would be about a 
three-base hit. It presently raised from 
water a small gleaming minnow. Con- 
trasting sizes of fish and tackle could 
have inspired a comic picture. As I 


watched Eb unhook and throw back the 
MARCH, 1945 


minnow I realized that 
something besides. size 
was wrong with his gear. 
Of course this might not 
matter much while bot- 
tom fishing for scup and 
tautogs. But when it 
came to trout 

I tried to be as charitable as the cir- 
cumstances would permit. ‘Trout are 


peculiar fish,” I told him. “If I were 
you I'd use a leader.” 
He looked surprised. Since when 


could any fresh-water galoot tell him 
how to fish? “Haven't got any leaders,” 
he announced. 

“Let’s have a hold on that jib sheet 
of yours,” I said, and fixed him up with 
a leader. 

You've doubtless witnessed some of 
the visitations of blind luck upon the 
newly initiated. Here was another. To 
my amazement the worm had scarcely 
touched water when Eb connected. The 
fish must have reasoned that any poor 
dub that doesn’t know better than to 
fish without a leader can’t be much of a 
risk. Why not take a chance? 

Thanks to the special providence that 
guides the hand of the helpless, a dis- 
illusioned fish was now securely hooked. 
Despite crane and derrick the fish dis- 
played an inclination to go places. But 
Eb’s seagoing tackle naturally discour- 
aged it. Both fish and Eb appeared to 
be at a loss as to what to do next. Eb 
looked as if he were dealing with some 
kind of mysterious bomb that ought to 
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then they stole the din 


go off almost any minute but didn’t. 

“How do you handle it?” he pleaded. 

Eb had been as scornful about a 
landing net as I had been about worms. 
So I could only advise, “Back up and 
hoist it ashore.” 

The maneuver worked. 

“What kind of fish is it?” Eb wanted 
to know. 

“That,”’ I explained, “is a very nice 
rainbow trout.” 

“First trout I ever caught,” puffed 
Eb. 

I refrained from: spoiling the party 
by chucking in an “And how!” For my 
part I felt even better than Eb. Here 
at my feet lay eleven inches of evi- 
dence that the trout were really there. 
If Eb could take them as easily as that, 
a person of—ahem—slightly wider ex- 
perience ought to do pretty well. Worms 
were the thing. You couldn’t better 
worms as an early-season bait. 

The first flush of Eb’s pride was wear- 
ing off. “You told me they jumped,” he 
complained. ‘“Maybe that was what you 
call jumping; but I’d as soon hand-line 
for scup.”’ 

This was too much. “Go get yourself 
a rod,’”’ I harshly advised. 

He gave my five-ounce fly rod a 
critical glance. 

“T was looking over some like that 
the other day in Charlie’s Hardware. 
Couldn’t figure what good in all get- 
out they’d be for anything but catching 
minnows.” He went on: “Maybe you 

(Continued on page 88) 
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There's a 4-man boat in that bag; all it needs is a whole lot of air! 
The package weighs 42 |b.—oars, sail, and other accessories included 





After removal from the case, the rubberized fabric is unfolded. It may 


not look it now, but it'll float 1,000 lb., yet have only a 3-in. draft 





—_ 


The boat can be inflated in 20 minutes with a hand pump, as here; or 
in 30 seconds with a charge from a bottle of compressed carbon dioxide 
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ALF A DOZEN men chugged up and down wind- 
whipped waves a few months ago, weathering 
two violent storms and enduring hours of wet- 








ness and cold, in order to prove, among other 
things, that the war-tried rubber boat holds limitless prom- 
ise for hunters and anglers. 

The six men made a 46-mile crossing of Lake Erie from 
Lakeside, near Sandusky, Ohio, to Leamington, Ontario 
They traveled in two rubber boats or rafts of the type used 
by the military forces. While the purpose of the trip was 
manyfold, one of the chief aims was to demonstrate that a 
rubber boat, powered by an outboard motor, can travel in 
a reasonable time to a predetermined destination. Without 
such ability, rubber boats would be of little value to hunters, 
fishermen, and owners of planes and boats—in short, to the 
people who are expected to be the rubber-boat users of 
peacetime. 

Just now these craft are playing major roles in warfare. 
Primarily designed as life-saving devices, they often do their 
job well enough by merely keeping afloat. Not long ago a 
limited number of rubber boats, Army and Navy rejects 
unfit for military service but O.K. for civilian uses, were 
made available to the public. When the war is over, large 
quantities of similar boats will be obtainable; and the way 
things look now, there will be demand enough to warrant 
continued manufacture for the sportsman’s market and for 
use on planes and boats as emergency equipment. A great 
advantage of such boats is that one big enough to carry 
seven or eight persons can be stowed in the luggage com- 
partment of a passenger car. 

Like an automobile inner tube, the typical four-man rub- 
ber boat is almost shapeless until inflated. An endless rub- 
berized-fabric tube assumes a boatlike shape when filled with 
air or carbon-dioxide gas. Two similar tubes running cross- 
wise forms seats and stiffening members. Finally, a sheet 
of the same material extends beneath the tubes, forming a 
floor. That is the typical rubber boat: some rubberized 
fabric and a lot of air. When you ride such a boat you really 
are riding on air; the fabric merely serves to keep the air 
in a useful shape and position! 

Rubber boats in the form so widely known today didn't 
grow that way overnight. They are really by-products of 
free balloons and airships. Back in March, 1918, Ward T. 
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Versatile sheet of canvas. Reénforced with oars, it becomes a sail; it 
can also serve as raincoat, tarp, rain catcher, or signal of distress 
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Van Orman, who became internationally famous as a repeat- 
ing winner of the James Gordon Bennett balloon-racing 
trophy, together with three naval cadets, started out from 
the Goodyear Wingfoot Lake Air Station at Akron, Ohio, 
on a balloon training flight. Some time later the halloon was 
angling down toward the waters impounded by Milton Dam 
near Youngstown, Ohio. Van Orman was of the opinion 
that the wicker balloon basket would bounce off the water 
just as it bounced from dry land. But it didn’t: and the 
four balloonists spent an icy hour before being rescued. 
Back in Akron, Van Orman talked the matter over with 
J. F. Cooper, another balloonist and lighter-than-air expert 
who, in the course of the first World War, built 1,000 train- 
ing and observation balloons and the envelopes (bags) for 
200 blimps. Cooper worked out a rubberized jacket for the 
balloon basket, and to it fastened two L-shape pontoons 
made of rubberized fabric inflated with air. This worked 


satisfactorily; but later the balloonists decided that a sepa- 


rate float would be useful in case the balloon crew had to 
abandon their craft. So two of the L-shape knees were 
fastened together to form a rectangular ring, a sheet of rub- 
berized canvas was cemented across one side—and the first 
rubber boat was born. These boats were carried, inflated, 
in the rigging above the balloon load ring; or, folded, in 
or tied to the basket. 

In 1933 the Navy placed an order for 225 rubber boats, 


and this was followed by Army orders. Thereafter the de- 


velopment of the craft was rapid, and a thoroughly tested 
design was ready for the second World War. 

Although the rubber boat has figured in numerous thrill- 
ing rescues at sea, taken part in landing operations over 
shallow reefs, and performed other miracles, there still re- 
mains much to be learned about it. That is why the Lake 
Erie trip was carried out. This trip, incidentally, was out- 
lined by Cooper several years before his death. He selected 
the route because of the nasty be- 
havior of the water. Lake Erie reaches 
a maximum depth of only thirty-five 
feet in the region traveled, according 
to soundings taken from the boats; and 
it is claimed that, in rough weather, 
the waves are tougher on a rubber boat 
than the longer swells of the Pacific. 

(Continued on page 98) 





An outboard—the usual means of propulsion— 
is clamped firmly to this mount. The boat will 
make 4 or 5 knots with a %-horsepower motor 
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By PAUL E. KING 
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This 4-man affair negotiated Lake Erie in a storm—which proves such 
craft are plenty seaworthy. The “mast' makes the boat easier to see 
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Water, water everywhere, yet these two boats are almost literally 
"riding on air." For a close-up of the nearer one, see photo below 





Some of the "crew" who rode out the Lake Erie squall. Behind the Rickenbacker is the Cooper, 
a 7-passenger craft which takes a 5-horsepower outboard and can load 2,500 Ib. Craft such as 
these, now used as emergency lifeboats for our service men, will be a postwar boon to sportsmen 
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E WERE CAMPED right by the salt water, the 
blue, warm Gulf of California. It was December 
but the sun was hot and bright against the white 
sands of the beach, and the water was warm 

enough so that we took a daily swim in the surf. To the 
north the bay curved gently against blue water, ending in 
smoky red headlands that jutted out of the sea. Right back 
of our camp, gray peaks and cliffs rose almost straight up, 
rocky, barren, dreary-looking, a land of perpetual drought 
and searing summer heat, where the thermometer goes to 
more than 120 degrees F. in the shade almost daily for 
four months of the year. 

This fantastic range, with its weird desert vegetation, is 
of great interest to the biologist and to the sportsman; for 
it and the other ranges in the immediate vicinity form the 
extreme southern limit of the bighorn sheep (Ovis cana- 
densis) in America. The last Mexican sheep I saw was on 
the big ridge above camp. We were packing up to move 
into desert mule-deer country when I saw him, 400 yards 
away and 1,000 feet above us. It was a young ram, three 
or four years old, live, sinewy, watching our camp and our 
strange doings with those wonderful telescopic eyes with 
which the bighorn surveys his domain. 

The last Canadian sheep I saw was viewed under almost 
identical circumstances. He too was far above me ona 
rocky ridge, standing perfectly still, watching me. Like the 
Mexican sheep, this one was a young ram with half-moon 
horns outlined sharp and black against the sky. 

Just as the desert sheep was at the extreme end of the 
bighorn range, so the Canadian ram was not far from the 
northern end. But how different was the country! The 
Canadian sheep was at home in a land of snow and glaciers, 
of rockslides and lichens, where even summer nights are 
cold and where in the winter the thermometer drops to 50 
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below zero, a land of icy, wildly plunging glacial brooks. 

From the subarctic north country of the British Columbia 
and Alberta Rockies to the harsh subtropic desert mountains 
of Sonora and Lower California the bighorn sheep is at 
home. Give him rough peaks and cliffs to flee to, and that 
seems to be all he needs, from the sea-level Mexican desert 
to the Wyoming mountains at 10,000 feet. 

In the north the big horn is a grazer, with bunch grass 
the staple of his diet. In the deserts he is a browser, feeding 
on white brittlebush, cholla fruit, jojoba, almost anything 
edible. In the north with its abundant water, the bighorn 
drinks two or three time a week. In the desert, most of 
the sheep ranges have no open water at all and he has 
learned to get all the moisture he needs from vegetation. 

Many pictures of sheep place them in rocky and in- 
accessible cliffs, as in the beautiful painting by Francis 
Lee Jaques on the opposite page. However, this is not their 
normal habitat but the sort of country to which they flee 
if badly frightened, because no other animal in the world 
can negotiate rough terrain so swiftly as a wild sheep. The 
big ram on the right is twelve or thirteen years old and a 
fine trophy. The smaller ram is five or six. 

In the Rockies, bighorns are usually found on grassy 
slopes and terraces above or near timberline. (A year ago 
last September I photographed a dozen rams only after 
considerable difficulty because they were resting in dense 
timber.) In winter they seek lower country and have been 
encountered on the Smoky River in Alberta grazing amid 
a herd of horses. 

In the malpais, or “bad land,” of northern Mexico and 
southern Arizona they descend to the desert floor to feed, 
usually at night, and return to their mountain fastness 
soon after daylight. 

In most localities sheep are not great travelers and have 
been seen year after year in approximately the same loca- 
tion. This is less true in the desert, where some sudden 
change in the food supply may induce migrations of many 
miles, and in Sonora, Mexico, they travel far and wide. 

The question of what is the No. 2 big game animal of 
North America might well be the cause of long and heated 
argument. Some might vote for the white-tail deer, others 
the moose, some the swift and sinewy antelope or the 
enormous truculent grizzly. But in any assemblage of 
sportsmen of wide experience the No. 1 place would go by 
almost unanimous vote to the great brown bighorn sheep. 

The head of a really good ram is the finest and most 

(Continued on page 73) 
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We hurried over to the ration dump—and saw not one black bear but two 


By Sgt. LLOYD HARTMAN 


ELIEVE me, I was glad I had not 
beep assigned to K.P. that morn- 
ing when Mess Sergeant Hikes 
walked into the ration dump for 

us soldiers who were working on the 
Alaska Highway. If a block buster had 
landed in the middle of the place, things 
wouldn’t have looked much As 
t was, sacks of sugar lay ripped open, 
canned goods were scattered all around, 
crates were broken open, and what was 
left of the door swung at a 45-degree 
angle from one hinge. 

Sgt. Hikes didn’t anything at 
first. He just got blue in the face. Then 


worse. 


say 





He was on his knees, prying open a can of jam 
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he saw a 
the soft 
outside the 
The track might 
have been that of 
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door. 


a human, he 
thought So off 
to the orderly 
room he went. 

“IT want every 
man in this com- 
pany foot- 
printed,’’ said 
Sgt Hikes to 
First Sgt. Ma- 
lone. 

“What's wrong, old man?” aske 


Malone, not looking up from a stack o 


special orders. 
“Some son of a so-and-so busted int 


} 


the ration dump last night and wrecked 


the place. He left his footprints out 
side. 
“Too bad,” said Malone; “but I told 


you that if you didn’t stop insulting thi 
K.P.’s something terrible would happen 


to you some day. Now listen, Hikes, 
I’m busy. Every man in this outfit 
wears service shoes between the size 


of 7 and 12. If you think 
“But sarge, this guy was barefoot 
‘Barefoot! Hikes, you need a fur 
lough. But just to make sure you're 


not dangerous, I'll go over to the ration 
dump with you.” 


To the ration dump they went. Ma- 
lone agreed the situation was pretty 
bad, all right, and that the culprit 


























Craud 
“UGer that . 
ot h ; 
ad 1m 10 wrong 
a swift and merciless 
ourt-martial when apprehended. He 
is examining the footprint carefully 


unately ime upon the 


hen Sgt. Frank Harmon and I unfor- 
scene. 

shoes,” said Malone. 
[ want to see if you make footprints 
you do, it’s your , 

Of course I don’t make footprints 
said Frank. “What do you 


your 


link I am i bear. 
A bea gulped Hikes, paling a lit- 
tle You mean a real live bear?” 
Sure said Frank. “It is spring on 


the Alaska Highway. The black bears 
are coming out of their dens. They 
haven't h anything to eat all winter; 

they’re pretty hungry. Chances are, 
Hikes, that this bear was headed for 
our hut, and if he hadn't run into this 


Continued on page 118) 






































































E HAD SEEN plenty of scrub pine as we toiled 

over the mountains, and there was nothing un- 

usual about the drab-looking little bunch of 

growth above us—until a massive buck rose from 
it and stood there in all his wild magnificence! 

In that instant disappointment and gloom gave way to ex- 
hilaration, and into my mind flashed the oddly reminiscent 
thought, “Grandma was right!”’ 

Years ago, when one or another of our precious plans 
would go awry, Grandma would attempt to console us with 
her favorite bit of philosophy. ‘Don’t cry over it,” she’d 
say, “it may be a blessing in disguise.” It sure panned out 
for us this time! 

For eleven months Ross and I and the others had schemed 
and figured—-and finally come through with a completely ar- 
ranged deer-hunting trek into the Middle Fork of Idaho's 
Salmon River. Then came the snow, blocking the roads in 
the high country and knocking our plans into a cocked hat. 

We called a confer- 
ence, the theme of 
which was, ‘‘What're we 
gonna do?” It was dis- 
appointing enough for 
Ross, Ed, Ray, and me 
—but for young Dar- 
win, scheduled to go 
into military service the 
following week, it was 
almost tragic. We had 
assured him he would 
get a deer in a hunt 
, Which would also be his 
wes going-away party, and 

“aes the lad fairly oozed en- 
‘ thusiasm. 

There was one last 
resort. It so happened 
there was a_ special 
bucks-only hunt in a 
dinkylittleareaoutinthe 
Crooked Creek district. 
It had but three days 
more to go. Previously 
we had considered that 
2.905 ' locale too close to home 

‘ and too confined. But, 

like a drowning man, 

»! Wwe were glad enough to 
stbSS: clutch at any straw. 


The author admires 
his buck — but con- 
templates the toil- 
some journey ahead 


GLOOMY HUNTERS LEARN WHAT GRANDMA | 
MEANT BY “A BLESSING IN DISGUISE” " 


By CLYDE ORMOND ; 


af 


The experience of the first day 
out brought nothing to lighten 
our gloom. The hordes of hunt- 
ers had churned up the few 
bucks in the lowlands until they 
were wilder than prohibition 
brew. So we took to the high 
country, scaling peaks in goat We 
habitat, and finding no comfort st, ANE 
in Ross’s solemn assurance that 
we certainly were the goats. 
The only thing we had seen in 
the line of buckskin was a pair 
of gloves that Ross wore while {3% 
cutting wood for that first RBS. 
night's dreary camp fire. ies 

Gluttons for punishment, we 
were at it again with the day- 
light. The snow- 
storm which had 
killed off our ear- 
lier plans promised 
to end soon. Ed, 
Ray, and Darwin 
had chosen the 
other side of a can- 
yon which split the 
area, and Ross and 
I were going it by 
ourselves. We had 
just scaled a moun- 
tain that was not 
merely steep, it 
was vertical. 

Then, suddenly, 
here it was—our 
first taste of Grand- 
ma’s “blessing in 
disguise’’ — staring 
at us from _ his 
hide-out in the scrub pine! I stopped dead in my tracks. 

“Hold ’er, Ross!” I breathed, fearing that the slightest 
movement would send the huge buck into the plunge that 
would put him out of sight. 

Distorted and spraddled in a position I’m sure no shooter 
ever before assumed, I poked the rifle through the bush and 
squirmed until I could see more of his hide in the ‘scope. 
Ross was screened from His Majesty and in no position to 
take the shot. So he simply held his breath, waiting for me 
to fire and wondering if I had become paralyzed. 

Wham! 

The buck pitched forward and was dead before the cute 
little white necktie on his throat rested in the snow. It was 
a four-pointer by Western count (which, by the same reason- 
ing would credit him with only two legs). 

“Whoopee!” Ross yelled. 

“Whoopee!” I joined right in with him. 

Our cheers echoed back across the canyon. Gone were the 
aching muscles and blisters of yesterday. Gone was that 
hollow feeling of seeing a year’s plans smashed. The fact 
that the buck was more than two miles from camp and we 
would have to drag him in by hand was of slight importance. 
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Darwin joyously helped to drag his 
massive one-shot victim back to camp 
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The evil spell was broken. And with the sage reasoning so 
characteristic of Ross, he opined, “‘SSomethin’ tells me we're 
goin’ to git a deer!” 

We went through the customary war dance, the hand- 
shaking, and the disembowelment. But our whooping was a 
big mistake. We hadn't proceeded more than a hundred 
yards from the scrub pine where we'd hung my prize to 
cool when we realized that. The tracks of a second big buck 
told the story as plainly as clean lettering on white paper. 
He’d stood there behind some mountain mahogany, close to 
our noisy antics, then suddenly decided it was no place for 
a buck that wanted to keep on living. 

toss took after him and I brought up the weary rear. 
The idea was that Ross would bag him, then we’d drag both 
of them into camp for the edification of Ray, Ed, and Darwin. 

Some day we'll learn better than to try to understand the 
singular intentions, quirks, and vagaries of the animal the 
Siwash Indians call mowitch. What a chase he led us! Over 
blow-down, through tangled mountain mahogany, across 
snow slides—and all of it was up! At skyline, two hours 
later, the big, heart-shape tracks informed us that the buck 
had changed his mind, and the bottom of the next canyon 
was his objective. Down into its maze went his tracks, then 
turned upward again toward the stratosphere. When we got 
halfway up the second mountain, we saw two dark specks 
far below on the sage flat. We hailed them and Ray’s voice 
floated faintly back, “Dar’s got his—I'’ve got mine!” 

“How big?” I bellowed downward with a kid’s curiosity, 
and conscious of the gore of a large buck on my elbows. 

“Couple of fawns,’’ came the reply. 

“Three down already!”’ Ross said, amazed. “I'll be a she- 
goat’s uncle-in-law!”’ 

With this new incentive, Ross and I set blithely forth 
again over mountain and gorge. But the buck had a hundred 
yards start, and by midafternoon both ourselves 
and the mountains were worn threadbare. Wearily 
we headed back towards my buck, to play Dobbin 
for the rest of the day, in other words, to scoot 
him down the hill, then skid him the two miles 
down the creek trail to camp. With that task in 
view, the snow which had kept us from hunting 
the Salmon River country came to be regarded as 
something of an asset. 

tay and Darwin and Ed dragged in at dark. Their yarns 
of the day’s hunt (once the facts could be sorted out from 
the pardonable baloney) would warm the cockles of any 
hunter’s heart. Darwin was too tickled to speak, so Ray 
took over with a rapid-fire account of their doings. 

“That little fawn of mine was so far away,” he said, “‘it 
; took both Dar and 

me to see him. Dar 
sighted down his 
.000, and when he 
couldn’t see any far- 
ther, I began from 
there and _ started 
shooting with the 
.270. And what do 
you know! All of a 
sudden a second lit- 
tle buck busted out 
like a bat out « 
Hades—and Dar just 
stood there and 
whanged away. One 
shot! Knocked him 
down just like that. 
Never saw anything 
like it!” 

We looked at Dar- 
win and both cor 
ners of his handsome 
mouth were reach 
ing up toward his 
blushing ears. Then 
I asked, “But what 
happened to the buck 
you saw, Ray?” 






The snow that spoiled 
their first plans now 
helped transportation 
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Loading the last deer into the truck—end of a memorable hunt 


“Well,” he answered, “I hit mine with my first shot and 
then it was a simple matter to finish him off.” 

toss spoke up You two lying heathens! Ed, can I take 
your hip boots tomorrow Because if I’ve got to help lug 
these deer in, I'll need boots to wade through all this ap- 
plesauce.’ 

“By the way,” Ed asked, ‘just how big are those two 
fawns ?”’ 

Ray had been waiting for just that. ‘‘Well, to tell you the 
truth either one would make Clyde’s there look like a baby,” 
he smirked. 

So help me, both those deer were bigger all-round than 
mine. Never have I seen three bigger bucks taken by any 
party of hunters. Ray and Darwin got the youngster’s buck 
dragged to within a hundred yards of camp before they gave 
out. We went out and finished the job, then took pictures 
for posterity. 

While we did that, Ed gave us his account, which even 
topped Ray’s. He said 

‘My bum leg bothered me and I couldn't get up to where 
you guys went. So I built me a fire, sat with my back toa 


tree, and started to eat As though one of the three sacri- 
leges wasn’t enough! He went on ‘Pretty soon a buck and 
two does walked right up, say forty yards from me, and hon- 
est, fellows, that beast would have made Ray’s and Dar’s 
look small!” 

“So that’s the one you got ye tag on,’ Ross snorted. 

Ed grinned sheepishl Nope,” he admitted, “I sat there 
and shot three times and never touched him!” 


“Where in heck did you shoot 

I wish I knew he mourned 

But Ed’s luck quickly changed and he did hang his tag on 
Continued on page 95) 


Ray asked. 
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ERE WE WERE, 1,200 
miles from home and 
all set to go after those 
big Florida largemouth 

bass—and we had no fishing 
tackle. Such was the predica- 
ment my wife and I found our- 
selves in when we arrived at a 
small town on the Withla- 
coochee River. The express 
agent discouraged us still fur- 
ther when he told us not to ex- 
pect our baggage—which in- 
cluded all of our fishing gear— 
for at least two or three days. 

We ambled slowly back to 
the hotel to think things over 
and while we were brooding 
over our misfortune there was 
a knock at the door. There 
stood the manager of the hotel 
with both arms outstretched. 
Across them lay a largemouth 
bass that was the largest 
single hunk of bass flesh I had 
ever seen! 

“Holy smoke! That fish 
should weigh close to ten 
pounds!” I shouted. The hotel 
manager said it weighed a few 
ounces more than nine pounds. 

My wife and I just stood 
there staring at that fish. Fi- 
nally I rattled out, “Who got 
that brute? What did he catch him on? Did he get any 
more like that?” 

The manager, who seemed all too calm about it, merely 
said that Joe, our colored guide, would be ready to go in the 
morning. I tried to explain that, while I had $50 worth of 
angling hardware in my tackle box, the box was some- 
where between Minnesota and Florida, and I couldn’t fish 
without it. The hotel man knew we had planned to stay 
only a week. He informed us that all arrangements had 
been made for us to go fishing, regardless of the presence or 
absence of our equipment. 

The sight of that huge bass had completely dispelled our 
gloom. I reflected that in Minnesota and Wisconsin, where 
we have fished for years, a five-pound bass was considered 
a real fish and here was one that made a five-pounder look 
like a runt. We went to bed that evening with high hopes 
for the morrow. 





EXT morning after breakfast we found Joe waiting for 
us. He looked like any ordinary Southern darky but 
soon we were to learn that he had some remarkable quali- 
ties. I don’t suppose Joe ever spent much time in a school- 
house but he certainly was well schooled on the subject of 
native bass. 
He informed us that the boat was loaded and ready and 
we could shove off any time. 
“But what are we going to use for tackle?” I asked. 
“Oh, I’se got some cane poles ready,” said Joe. 
“And what are we going to use for bait?” 
“We is gonna use live bait.” 
“What kind of live bait?” was the next question I asked. 
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“Shiners,” Joe replied. 

My wife let out a laugh. She knew how I detested using 
live bait to catch any fish and especially largemouth bass 
Oh how I wished for my favorite tubular steel rod and 
tackle. I was disappointed but consoled myself with the 
thought that at least the boat ride would be interesting. 

We arrived at the dock after a short walk and I began to 
notice some of the paraphernalia that Joe had put in the 
boat. 

“Joe, what is the big pole for—the one with the hook on 
the end?” I asked. 

“Dat’s de hyacinth hook,” said Joe. 


Y CURIOSITY was far from satisfied, but I thought 
that the best policy would be to wait and see what 
happened. As we pulled away from the dock it suddenly 
dawned on me that I had seen no minnows. I asked Joe if 
he had forgotten them. He explained that shiners had been 
pretty hard to get lately and we were going to have to catch 
our own. Then I inquired if we were going to seine for the 
minnows and he said no, we would have to catch them on a 
hook and line. That the little bamboo pole I had seen, with 
fine thread for a line, must be the rig Joe used to catch 
shiners, I decided. 
We hadn’t gone far when our 
guide began to stand up in the 
boat every now and then and 







































The author and his wife—and six of the Withlacoochee giants 
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peer down into the clear water. Several times he did this, 
shook his head, and rowed on. After several repetitions of 
this inspection, he said suddenly, ‘“‘Throw over de anchor, 
I sees ’em.” 


DROPPED anchor at once and turned around just in time 

to see Joe reach down under the seat and pull out a handful 
of wet bread. He squeezed the water out of it, then threw 
the bread into a pool where there was very little current. As 
it began to sink, he grabbed up the small bamboo pole and 
began beating the surface of the water directly over the 
area where the bread had been tossed. 

“Gad, that should scare every fish within a mile,” I 
thought. 

Next, Joe reached down in the boat and came up with a 
piece of something or other and began biting off a chunk. 

“What’s that?” I asked. 

“Dat’s salt pork, I uses it for bait,’ he replied. 

He took a small piece of this delicacy and threaded it on 
a No. 16 Carlisle hook. Then he repeated the process of 
beating the surface of the stream. I looked down into the 
clear water and I was amazed. From out of nowhere, fish 
were striking and gobbling down the bread. Then the guide 
flipped out his tiny hook, baited with salt pork, and per- 
mitted it to sink slowly into the midst of the feeding fish. I 
could recognize some of them as bluegills and sunfish, but 
Joe informed me that he “didn’t want no ‘brim.’ ”’ 

It wasn’t long before Joe hooked a shiner. He tossed it 
into the boat and told me to put it in the live-bait well. 
“We needs about twenty more, just like dat one,” he de- 
clared. 

“As big as that one?’ I asked. ‘“‘That minnow is ten 
inches long!” 

“Yep, dat’s de right size,’’ Joe assured me. 

He threw in more bread, again beat the water with his 
pole, and then tossed in his hook. Every time the fish would 
start to wander off, all he had to do was beat the surface 
with the end of his pole and they would come swimming 
back. At the end of half an hour Joe had caught about 
twenty of those big shiners and had them safely in the well. 
Later I tried to catch some of them and discovered that it’s 
an art in itself. My difficulty was that I kept hooking the 
bream that Joe had said he didn’t want. I found that you 
had to distinguish between the various species and dangle 
that salt pork in front of the desired fish. The shiners we 
were after were much warier than the bream. 

Take my word for it, those shiners were real fish! If 
someone had tried to sell me minnows that size for bass fish- 
ing, I would have recommended a complete psychiatric ex- 
amination. I could hardly wait to see the bass that could 
gulp down one of those babies. 


Y THIS time Joe was weaving the boat back and forth, 
B avoiding dead cyprus stumps and other snags which clut- 
ter up the backwaters of the Withlacoochee. The channel of 
the river winds in and out through a maze of old snarled 
trees and the area on either side is flooded for miles. The 
place was a haven for waterfowl. Never having seen a 
water turkey I was particularly interested in this curious 
species. Its slender neck carried straight before it in flight, 
and its broad tail spread fan-shaped, serve readily to dis- 
tinguish it from the cormorants. Although apparently awk- 
ward on land or in trees, the water turkey is a very graceful 
flyer. I noted some of them soaring in large circles, like 
hawks. Coots and vultures were everywhere and we also 
saw several flocks of teal and mallards. 

Finally Joe began to slow down and I could see that he 
was looking for a spot to start fishing. He pulled out of the 
main channel, through a small passageway and suddenly 
shot the boat directly into a big hyacinth bed. All the water 
in this area looked to me like a plug fisherman’s paradise. 
Joe quickly rigged up a pole for my wife. He slipped the 
hook beneath the dorsal fin of one of those shiners, set the 
cork for about five feet, and tossed the minnow out just to 
the edge of the hyacinths. Then he handed the pole to my 





Mrs. Lander with her ten-pounder. The smallest went to five pounds 


wife. As she took it Joe said, ‘‘Now ma'am, just let de pole 
rest on de hyacinths ‘cause yo'll wear yo’self out holdin’ it 
all de time.’’ Then he looked over the hyacinth bed, grabbed 
his hyacinth hook, and began to cut a hole about a foot wide, 
right in the thick of the growth. He baited up with one of 
the oversize shiners and dropped it into the hole in the hya- 
cinths. After the minnow quieted down some and the cork 
stopped bobbing around, he handed me the pole. Joe’s fishing 
technique was a cross between digging post holes in an al- 
falfa field, and fishing through the ice. 


HE cork would dance around like a jitterbug at first, be- 

cause of the minnow’'s action. As time went on the min- 
now would settle down and the cork would float more 
peacefully. I was just about to ask a few questions when I 
noticed that the guide seemed intent upon the action of 
my wife’s bobber 

‘Ma'am, dey is sompin’ messin’ ‘round wit dat minnow,” 
the guide warned. “Better pick up de pole.” 

I could see that her shiner had suddenly come to life, as if 
it were uneasy about something. Suddenly that cork disap- 
peared under the edge of the hyacinths. 

“Stand up, ma'am! Stand up!” yelled Joe. “He’s a-goin’ 
with it. Give him de line and get ready to pull and pull 
hard!” 

My wife pulled—and set the hook——just as the last foot of 
line was disappearing beneath the water. For the next few 
minutes I couldn’t tell who was winning. Tug as she would, 
she couldn't get that fish out from under the hyacinths. 

“Pull him dis way,” said Joe, motioning toward the open 
water. 

Just then the bass decided on his own to take to the open 
spaces, and when he did he broke clean, bucking like a 
broncho. My wife managed to elevate her pole, and after a 
few more frenzied rushes the bass gradually wore himself 
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BIG, BAD, AND BOLD, THESE HYACINTH-BED LARGEMOUTHS 
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Muff Portman, flanked by two guides 
who look more like human pack horses 
at the moment. The hunter's beauti- 
ful snow goose is included in the bag 


" OOSONEE!” shouted the 
conductor, as the train jolt- 
ed to a stop. “End of the 
line. Everybody off!” 

We didn’t have to be urged. The last 
hundred miles of train ride had seemed 
a hundred too many, after three days of 
steady travel on the rails. Now we 
were at the jumping-off place for our 
long-planned and much-anticipated 
Hannah Bay goose hunt—at the south- 
ern tip of James Bay, in Ontario. James 
Bay is the southern extension of Hud- 
son Bay; we were headed for that part 
of Hannah Bay which lies across from 
Moosonee. It is accessible only by 
canoe. 

You cannot plan a trip into Cana- 
da’s remote areas as simply as you can 
plan one not far from home. My com- 
panions—Carl Borgh, Muff Portman, 
and Don (“Robby”) Robinson—had de- 
cided upon this trip nearly a year be- 
fore, and I was just an added starter. 
A moose-hunting trip had been my pro- 
gram, but it had been canceled sudden- 
ly. Just at that dark moment, when I 
was feeling pretty low, my friends had 
offered to let me in on their little party. 

Thus I had to arrange for and as- 
semble in ten days what my companion 
had been busy on for three months 
equipment, reservations, and all the 
rest. Most of my hunting had been done 
for big game, which requires different 
weapons, ammunition, and other gear. 
About the only useful things I could se- 
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It’s at line’s end, and then some; but 
if there’s such a thing as virgin goose 
country, this Ontario hinterland is it 


By NORMAN 


lect from what I had available were 
some woolens, a sleeping bag, and a 
few incidentals. I needed hip boots, rub- 
ber poncho or coat, rubber gloves, 
sou'wester hat, and parka. Much of the 
stuff, in 1943, was so rare as to rate 
with museum pieces, but with luck and 
the help of my friends, an outfit was 
scraped together and finally assembled 
on the eve of our departure. 


N THE station platform at Mooso- 

nee was W. J. Cobb, manager of 
the Moose Factory post of our outfitter, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. There also 
were our guides to meet us—-George 
Carey Abraham and George Jr. As 
soon as we could gather our baggage we 
were rushed to the boat landing and 
loaded into canoes. The tide was going 
out, and every moment counted if we 
were to reach Moose Factory Island 
that night. The island is only four 
miles from the mainland, but you have 
to have the right tide to get there. We 
made it with little to spare. There 
wasn't one of us who didn’t thrill at 
the sight of the historic trading post, 
built in 1680. What school child doesn’t 
know of the Hudson's Bay Company, 


V. WAGNER 


founded by “gentlemen and adventur- 
ers’’ sO many years ago? 

Right at the start we knew we'd 
come to the right place. Long strings 
of geese could be seen on the horizon, 
and we could hear their faint gabble as 
they winged along. That evening we 
talked with Capt. Nelson, famous skip- 
per of Hudson Bay waters, and of 
course we asked him what the goose 
prospects were. 

“Shucks,” said he, “there ain’t been 
any geese around here for the last tw 
years. Looks like bluebird weather, tox 
That ain’t good, either.’”” However, he 
made those remarks with his tongue in 
his cheek, and he has a reputation for 
kidding. 

Dawn broke clear and crisp, whic! 
was encouraging. None of us relishe: 
the idea of traveling clear across Han 
nah Bay in a howling gale, even though 
our canoes were freighters and powered 
with five-horsepower motors. It took 
some time to load all our supplies an 
gear into the canoes, and the tid 
wouldn’t wait. The result was that when 
half a mile off the shore of Shipsan 
Island, an hour and a half out, wé 
scraped bottom. At once the guides shut 
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off the motors and pulled them up. It 
lidn’t seem possible that way out there 
in the bay we should be grounded, but 
we were. 

“Can’t go any farther,’ George told 
us. “Tide’s gone out too far. I thought 
we'd be able to get past these shoals, 
but we started too late. We'll have to 


vait here until it starts coming in 
igain.” 
ITHIN a few minutes we were 


high and dry. What had been a 
great expanse of water was now noth- 
ing but mud flats. We were stuck for 
ibout four hours, so George advised us 
to take our guns, walk over to shore, 
find some cover, and hide, telling us we 
might get some shooting. Within a few 
minutes we had unpacked our guns and 
were scattering over the flat. It was no 
day for shooting, too clear and balmy, 
and the boats and guides stood out like 
scarecrows in a cornfield. 

However, Carl did well. A flock of 
blue geese flew close to his hide-out, 
and he brought down two of them. A 
little later he bagged another. Those 
were the only geese brought in, but 
Muff knocked off a pair of black ducks, 
and Robby and I enjoyed the fresh air. 

We'd forgotten the tides the guides 
had warned us about, and were taken 
unawares by the incoming water. 
Robby and I, being nearest to the 
hoats, just made it. Muff, farther off, 
made good use of his hip boots to wade 
back. But Carl, who had wandered 
some distance, was caught flat-footed, 
and was just a speck on the horizon. 
George had to pole one of the canoes 
over to pick him up. 

Late that afternoon we pulled up at 
Rock Shoal Point to camp for the night. 
There was bad water ahead, and 
George wanted to cross there at the 
peak of the tide. So, early in the morn- 
ing, we pulled out. That afternoon a 
wind sprang up, and the seas began to 
roll. At times it looked as though we’d 
ship a cargo of water, for as the waves 
hit the gunwales a shower of spray fell 
on us. But by pulling a tarp up over 
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our laps and holding it so as to protect 
our faces we fended off the cold wet 
slaps that had been threatening to soak 
us to the skin. 

Our base camp site was to be on an 
island at the mouth of the Harricanaw 
River, near the Quebec border line. We 
couldn’t land on the windward 
without getting wrecked, so we 
ceeded to the other side. 
ed the point of the island the 
works seemed to rise in the air. 
Hundreds of them taking flight, and the 
noise they made was deafening. 

Our spirits were high as we erected 
the tents and got everything in order. 
Then Robby and I, strolling along the 
shore to look things over and limber up, 
came to a small creek about four feet 
wide. Since its muddy water didn’t look 
to be more than a few inches deep, and 
I had on my hip boots, I started to 
wade across rather than jump it. I 
didn’t make a second step. I struck 
bottom when the water was about up to 
my waist. I learned then and there that 
“tide ditches,” which look like harmless 
little dribbles, are something to be- 
ware of. 


E’D hoped for a continuation 
W the wind, but next morning 
it turned out to be bluebird weath- 
er again. George placed us strung 
out across a point at the mouth of 
the river, telling us to pick any 
cover available and hide. I headed 
for a large tide-borne tree stump, 
with big twisting roots reaching 
out like tentacles at ome end. I 
forced my way under and up 
through this root tangle. 

Things began to happen soon. A 
string of geese appeared about 
where Carl was hidden, and I 
watched with interest. Sure 
enough, Carl popped out of some 
scrub willows like a flushed rabbit. 
flared, 


side 
pro- 
As we round- 
whole 


Geese! 


The geese broke formation, 


The author retrieves a gander, below; 
and at right, the party's haul, bulking 
as large as all the duffel put together 





and started to climb. One tiny object 
was left behind and dropped. Then, 
what seemed a long time later, I heard 


the boom, boom of Carl's 10 gauge 
Magnum. He had scored again. 

Not long after that a small flock 
headed straight for me. I dug deeper 
nto my roots. Now I could hear the 


' plainly. Out of the cor- 
ner of my eye I could see the geese 
bearing down on me—eight of them— 
coming in like a squadron of bombers 


quouk! qu 


making a run. There I was on my 
knees, head and shoulders under the 
stump, and a mass of tangled roots 
above me. To move right then meant 
no shooting, and it took all my self- 


control to stay in that position. I could 
tell where the birds were only by their 
constant and it sounded as 
though they were almost directly over- 
head. My heart pounded against my 
This was my first encounter with 
geese, and I proposed to follow 
George's instructions literally. 

“Now!” I said to myself, and with 


gabble, 


coat 
wild 


(Continued on page 104) 






































No easy chance—that blurred gray flash behind the alders. Matt tried for the backbone 


RAW up chairs, boys. There's a tall tale to be told 

of giant white-tail deer roaming the Mardi swamp. 

A dark impenetrable tangle of hardwood thicket and 

cedar, interspersed with reaches of open hay marsh, 

it runs fourteen miles from a point somewhere in Michigan’s 

Lower Peninsula to the big lake. That’s as exact a location 

as I can give. Matt Tallison, who put me on my first stand, 

wouldn’t Want it otherwise; nor would his sons and nephews 

who did the driving. With the Tallison clan it’s pretty much 

a family affair: when they accept a stranger, he’s lucky 
and should keep his mouth shut. 

Listen to Matt: ‘“‘There’s some awful big deer off in there, 
big beggars that'll dress out more than 200 pounds. You 
won't need to bother with no little spikes. When one of them 
bucks comes at you, the rack’ll be the first thing you see.” 
And Matt is right. When a man grows up alongside the 
Mardi and spends better than sixty of his seventy-odd years 
fishing and hunting, he’s bound to know the answers. The big 
ones are in there. Some eighty to ninety bucks, eight point or 
better, were taken out of a five-mile square the last season 
I was in the Mardi—just before the one-buck law was adopted. 

Let me tell you about that hunt from the beginning. You 
know how it starts. The alarm goes off at 5:30, and you let 
her run down before you can brush the sleep out of your eyes. 
But you flounder out of the covers and draw your wool pants 
over the long underwear. Maybe it’s your turn to cook, and 
you drop out of the loft and use your flash to locate the oil 
lamp. Better heat up the Franklin stove for the boys. A 
handful of pine chips on old newspaper and the metal begins 
to crackle. You'd like to linger in that circle of blessed 
warmth, but there's coffee to boil—lots of it—and bacon and 
eggs to fry. Fill that stomach when you hunt deer. The wool 
is to hold the heat that’s generated from inside. 

By this time the boys are stirring—-Cap and Sam and 
Swamp-goat Frankie. The latter, a native fourteen-year- 
old, is Cap’s mascot. It is understood that when the kid gets 
his buck, he’ll drop the goat and be Swamp-buck Frankie. 
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Where was I? Oh, yes. Better pack 
lunch and a water bottle. You won't 
feel hungry with the big breakfast 
under your belt, but by two o’clock the 
long cold hours on the stand will have 
made ambrosia out of that left-over 
bacon. 

Into the frost-furred car, and on to 
the Tallison farm. It’s twenty-five miles 
on the gravel and fifteen on sand across 
the plains. You take the sand trails 
that twist and turn snakelike through 
countless acres of scrub oak and pine. 
You feel good. Your thoughts wander 
at will, savoring in anticipation what 
the day may bring. As you drive up 
before the gaunt white frame house 
where an army of Tallisons bunk, you 
see Matt out in the yard sniffing the 
wind. If he says it’s right, there’ll be action. But I’ve never 
known a buck to be taken when Matt complained that the 
wind was wrong for the drive. 

There’s never any hurry about starting. Like as not Matt 
hasn’t yet eaten his breakfast. A “city feller’’ has an idea 
he ought to be on his stand before daybreak, the first hour 
of reasonably good shooting light being the best. But you 
can’t drive the Mardi in the dark, so it’s no use trying t 
hurry Matt. “Come on in and sit down,” he’ll say. ‘Merlin 
ain’t here, nor Clarence. They got chores to do. They’ll 
be comin’.” He fills his pipe—a tall man, stooped and lean 
hair still dark but grizzled a little around the edges—and 
his eyes size you up wisely. Remarkable eyes, tawny anc 
full-irised like those of a lion; they’ve seen for these many 
years much of swamp and woods. 

Well, we sit and talk about the prospects, and cars drive 
up and weather-beaten men in red stand in the yard or gather 
around the stoves. These are mostly the drivers, relatives of 
the Tallisons. They work in the quarry or farm the margina! 
land bordering the swamp. Most have the beaked Tallison 
nose, and they move easily in the worn red wool that’s 
patched and frayed from the whipping given it by the 
swamp. But their rifles are good, no rust on them—a .34§8, 
a .303, a .300 Savage carbine, wicked-looking. I glance at 
my own .270. The barrel of this precision piece is too long 
for jump shooting in a tangle; but I’m a watcher; I don't 
know the landmarks. 


ATT has been chosen captain. He'll put us on the 

stands. His boys go off to the west to drive, while 
we pile in the cars and head south. Perhaps a mile from 
the house, we leave the gravel and bump along a grass 
lane that leads past a tar-paper shack and into a big dun- 
colored field where horses and sheep are grazing. The road 
gets worse, evil with black muck, a shale of ice sheathing 
the water pockets. After we've left the cars and walked 
along a water-filled ditch the hay marsh opens before us, 
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if you’ve been there, even once, you want to go back too! 


tawny and dead-looking at this time of the year. We'll be 
trying the Mardi tomorrow if the wind is right; today it’s 
farm-country hunting, driving the sections to the west and 
south. 

Along this same grass lane, farther into the woods beyond 
the marsh, Matt once made a triple on deer—and re- 
members it because he should have made it four. Listen: 
“The boys was makin’ a drive, and I was watchin’ here by 
this thicket. I heard the big devils crashin’ farther in, 
coming through the thick stuff way ahead of the drivers. 
The first one, he was the biggest, almost came out; but 
he wheeled and slipped off to the side. The others came 
right on, and I dropped the three not twenty-five feet apart. 


= E CAME in with a team and drug ’em out. All 

nice big bucks that would go around 200, a six and 
two eights; but the one that got away, that first one, he 
was awful big. I just glimpsed a rack that looked like a 
rocking-chair. I’d have swapped the three that I did get 
for him,” 

A triple on bucks! Walking along, listening to that quiet 
voice, I felt a preliminary tremor. Better drop back. Boys, 
did you ever have buck fever? 

Well, on that first drive of ours there wasn’t much shoot- 
ing at first except a flurry way off to the south. Matt had 
given me a stand facing a kn@ opening thin through the 
woods. The other watchers were strung along a rough 
triangle forming a pocket a mile across at its mouth. All 
tensed up, I waited an hour, two; I lit a cigarette and moved 
my toes in my boots. And then off to the left came one 
shot, two ...a minute’s space... three. To the right a 
movement of red through the light brown of the hay marsh; 
ahead, a crackle of brush and then a second driver showing. 
The drive was over. The whistles, made by blowing on an 
empty shell, came thin and clear—three of them. Somebody 
had a buck. That’s the Tallison signaling system: one 
whistle for “I’m lost’; two, “I’m in trouble, come quickly”; 
three, “I’ve downed a buck.” 

In company with Merlin Tallison I walked down the road 
over a little rise that made a finger jutting into the hay 
marsh, 

“Sounded like Uncle Matt’s .30/40,” Merlin said. Men 


A sixth sense made me shift attention from the 
farther buck back to the one I'd downed. He 
was Up again, going across my line of vision 
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were moving in toward the kill. Now I could see them in a 
group, dark red against the dead gray wall of a thicket. 
Matt had dressed him out. I saw first the bright splash of 
the guts, and then the buck. He was a big black devil, heavy 
and deep-barreled as a bull; and his legs, so heavy was he in 
the hams, looked short. The huge buck’s rack wasn’t so im- 
pressive as some I’ve seen taken out of the Mardi, but it was 
good enough to mount, almost two inches through at the 
base and arching out wide and full. At the tips the prongs 
were polished and light as the meat of an English walnut; at 
the base they were dark, wart-scabbed, and rough-looking. 

Matt from his stand had seen the buck sneak out of the 
thicket edge and slip into a ditch half screened by alders. 
He was traveling and Matt let him have it, trying for the 
backbone. No easy chance, with just the rack showing and 
the head and neck and a couple inches of back, all blurred 
into a gray flash behind the alders. That first shot must have 
missed, but it flurried the buck, and he came up out of the 
ditch to take a cross shot through the heart. He kept on a 
good ten rods, and Matt, sneaking ahead to cut into the circle, 
saw him come into a little opening. Pretty sick he was and 
his head was down. The third shot caught him just back of 
the ears high through the head. 

Cap, who has hunted fox and coyote with Matt, joshed him 
about getting the lone buck of this drive. “Matt, how come 
you have all the luck? Seems like the deer always head 
toward you.” 

“No luck at all,’”’ Matt told him. ‘We'd made the pocket, 
and one of us just had to get that buck. If he’d got past me, 
Cap, you was next in line the way he was traveling; it would 
have been your turn.”’ 


OYS, draw your own conclusions. Suffice it to say, Matt still 

likes to warm up his rifle. Some stands are better than 
others, and who knows this better than he? 

We had our troubles when we tackled the business of drag- 
ging Matt’s deer out to the cars, but that’s another story. 
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When we quit hunting around 5 p. m. 
and drove back to the house, Mrs. Matt 
called to us to come in. The big table 
was set for what she called a snack 
that would see us back to camp. Just 
a matter of pea soup flavored with pig 
hocks, fresh home-baked bread, hot 
apple pie, and a gallon or two of coffee, 
should any of the aforementioned fail 
to melt in the mouth. 

The next day the wind was right, 
and we hit the Mardi. There was the 
usual delay getting started—the boys 
were a little later than ordinary in 
finishing their chores. It had turned 
colder, and snow flurries earlier had 
whitened the ground. Over toward the 
north the edge of the great swamp 
showed a black line against livid cloud 
banks. We drove along a fire lane that 
never should have seen a car and parked 
at last at a bridge over a water ditch. 
The drivers had 
gone in from 
Matt’s house and 
would drive north 
and east through 
the swamp’s outer 
edge. In order to 
be on the stands in 
time, we hustled 
from the cars and 
filed into the 
swamp. 

Any landmark 
that I had fixed 
upon was soon ob- 
scured. We angled 
through fairly open 
swamp terrain, 
through _ thickets 
of tag alder where 
water stood knee- 
deep under a film 
of ice. Coming 
along a ridge like 
a finger laid 
through the alder 
tangle, Matt point- 
ed to high ground 
topped by a clump 
of green. “See them 
four Norways?” he 
said. “Somebody 
ought to watch 
there.” A quarter 
of a mile later we 
stood under the 
pines, and Matt indicated a glimmer of 
white birch showing half a mile farther 
on across a long dun sweep of marsh 
and low thicket. “Somebody ought to 
watch over there,” he said, “and the 
rest I'll put along in between.” 

“T’'ll try the birches,” I said. 

It was tough getting across. Fringe- 
like fingers of thicket laced across my 
path, and at times the rank, wiry bog 
grass rose to my chin. Water pockets 
had to be skirted; I was sweating when 
I reached the island some twenty min- 
utes later. A convenient log lay under 
the little stand of birch, and I sat down 
facing the swamp. To right and left 
and behind me stretched the open 
reaches of the hay marsh. Ahead, 
somewhere in the grim dark morasses 
of the Mardi, Matt’s boys were coming 
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through on the drive. 

In there the going is so tough in spots 
that a man almost has to crawl on 
hands and knees under the vine-laced 
tangle. Water pockets drive him from 
his course; he must carry a compass 
on a dark day. The big bucks haunt 
the deepest thickets and their sign is 
everywhere—trails in the muck, a 
veritable tracery of them, deep-cut as 
cattle paths. And on occasion the 
heavy crashing of a big fellow going 
out just ahead, a flash of gray and 
white, a flicker of yellow reflection from 
a sweep of antlers. 

I sat on my log, still sweating and 
a trifle winded. Off to the left two 
quick shots; they might have come 
from the fire lane. In this country, 
though, the wind plays tricks with 
sound, makes it difficult to judge dis- 
tances and direction. And then I heard 





Dragging Matt's deer out. That rack, arching out wide and full, was good enough to mount 


the crashing of deer, not in front of me 
but in back and to my left. Yes. Dis- 
tances fool you, and frightened deer 
travel fast. A man can run a mile in 
five minutes or so; a. deer takes less. 
Later I remembered that the fire lane 
from which the shots had seemed to 
come was less than a mile away 

Off the log I slid so that I faced the 
general direction of the crashing. In 
such a position my knees made a nat- 
ural rest, and I held the .270 ready. I 
could see a deer now, a big fellow. his 
sweeping rack yellow in the cold sun- 
light. He was angling across me to- 
ward the Norways where Cap was 
watching. Cap’s luck is in toaay, I 
thought. 

And then, for no reason that I could 
tell, the buck veered off to the right 


and toward me again, bobbing across 
the marsh like a varnished stag on a 
merry-go-round. Now a thicket hid 
him, but the crashing grew louder. I 
didn’t have long to wait. The buck 
showed not sixty feet from me, coming 
from the thicket out into the clear of 
the island. For an instant he stood 
head-on; then, dropping into a crouch 
so that the wide sweep of the antlers 
half hid his head, he ran directly at me. 

In that split flash of a second’s time 
I shifted my sights from the chest 
too fine he was, and too close, to mess 
up—and aimed for what I could see of 
the white patch below his throat. With 
the heavy carr-o-wong of the .270 he 
dropped and lay kicking. 

Then, suddenly, I saw a second deer, 
farther out in the marsh, bobbing along 
toward me, just his rack showing and 
his head and neck. For an instant I 
held my fire—and a 
sixth sense made 
me shift back to 
the downed buck. 
He had _ stopped 
thrashing—was up 
on his feet, in fact, 
running across my 
line of vision. I let 
him have it behind 
the shoulder, and 
down he went. 

The buck out in 
the marsh had 
veered off toward 
the swamp. I was 
a busy man, but I 
found a flicker of 
time to cuss that 
first bigdevil 
whose getting up 
had ruined the set- 
up for an _ easy 
double. Could I! 
make it now? 

I snapped at 
buck number two, 
a long 200 yards 
out, and he stopped 
I could see_ the 
great rack and the 
head and neck, and 
I held down fine 
and squeezed off. 
He disappeared; 
let out a whoop and 
was on my feet. But the first buck was 
up again. I snapped at him just as he 
vanished into a thicket, fired my last 
shot at a flash of yellow where the 
second buck ran, some sixty yards far 
ther out, and lowered the .270. 

Boys, have you ever had buck fever? 
I had it now. I’ve killed my share ot 
bucks through the years, have enjoyed 
my share of laughs over tales of novices 
who racked the shells from their guns 
when a set-up came their way. Now 
what had I done with a double befor¢ 
me? Two picture-book bucks—and 
neither one of them down where I could 
go over to him. Two bucks with ex 
ceptional heads, and I had let then 
both get past me. An icy wind was 
blowing, but my clothes felt soggy 

(Continued on page 50) 
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IN THE PIONEER TRADITION 


the resourcefulness that characterized our Yankee forbears, got 

himself out of a tight spot. The warden, Given Gardner, was cross- 
ing a stream near an isolated beaver colony when the ice gave way 
and he plunged into the swift cold current. Quickly Gardner slashed 
the thongs which held his snowshoes on and struggled from the water. 
Now all he had to do was travel forty miles to the nearest road; but 
how? The snow was six feet deep! After drying out, he searched the 
near-by second growth until he found a charred cedar whose heart 
was hollowed out by fire. Chopping two four-foot lengths, Gardner 
fashioned a pair of skis and bound them to his feet. Then he com- 
pleted his unfinished rounds... and reached his home base safely. 


‘Tee PHOTOS show how a Maine fish and game warden, with 
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Using a sharp knife and steel square or 
ruler, cut two sections of leather—one 
to fit around the flashlight head and project 
% in. beyond it, the other to encircle the 
body of the case and overlap the first a bit 





To form an inner molding that will rim the 
lens and keep the flashlight from falling 
out, fold that %-in. projection back on it- 
self, over a length of lamp cord (for stiffen- 
ing) and strong thread laid side by side. Now 


sew along the seam, first applying some quick- 


* drying adhesive such as model-airplane cement. 
If making seams by hand, use a backstitch; but 
where possible use a sewing machine—at least 
to punch the holes with an unthreaded needle 





® 
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o Sew the two leather sections together as shown, and cut a hole 
for the switch. The strip of leather at the left, made by folding 
and sewing a wider strip, is for the belt loop (see photo 5); the 


HANDY FLASHLIGHT HOLSTER 


... Made from odds and ends 


is to sing it from your belt much as a handgun or hunting knife 
is carried. And there’s this added advantage: you can “shoot from 


Cc) of the handiest ways to tote a flashlight on an outdoor trip 


the hip” without removing the flash from its holster, which can be made of 
soft leather scraps (obtained from a leather-goods store) or of heavy 
canvas. The only other materials you need are a strap and buckle of the 
kind used with a wrist watch; carpet thread; and a slide 
fastener that is an inch or two shorter than the flashlight. 


4 Sewing the fastener. 

It is so spaced that 
the leather will be drawn 
snugly around the light 
without binding. (Refer 
to photo 6.) Before sew- 
ing the other half, make 
sure that leather molding 
will keep the flash from 
slipping through. Apply 
cement for an inch or so 
to both ends of the cen- 
cealed lampcord. Letone 
end project to bridge the 
gap when, with the help 
of the thread, the seam 
of the molding is joined 





5 To close the gap where the slide fastener 

ends, and to prevent the flashlight from 

working back and up when worn at the hip, sew 

a leather wrist-watch ce and buckle to the 
t 


tube's smaller end. The belt strap goes on next 


7 Suspended in its 

holster from the 
user's belt, the light 
is ready for instant 
use. It can be point- 
ed in almost every di- 
rection, and neither 
the switch nor the 
light beam is ob- 
structed in any way. 
(This particular flash 
is provided with two 
switches, one to turn 
it on and off, the 
other to diffuse or 
converge the beam) 


slide fastener in the foreground was salvaged from a discarded purse 
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6 Perfect fit! Note how the “head cap” has 

been sewed, and how carefully the slide 
fastener has been installed so that in the fin- 
ished case the leather, instead of bulging and 
binding by turn, forms a neat sheath all along 
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WOLF TRAPPER AT WORK 


CTING in the belief that wolves will quit the vicinity where one of 

their kind has been trapped and killed on the spot, W. E. Smith, 

who hunts down predatory animals for the federal government, takes 
care to do his killing and skinning at home. But first he must take the ‘ 
fight (and the bite) out of hs a. 
dangerous captives. These pic-, ont > 


. pat. ~¥y 
tures show how it’s done. They Pd i 
were made in Barry County, Mis- ~ ay 
souri, in the heart of the Ozarks, SS - fa 
and the photographer was Dan . >» : 
Macdonald, chief of police of Monett. 1 The trapped wolf snarls defiance, but its stock-killing days are ove 
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2 Next move: to free 

it from the trap. 
First Smith grabs it 
by a front foot and 
strefches it out, with 
its hind leg still in 
those steel jaws. Note 
that the government 
hunter is barehanded! 


ow to get that stick in. Just say “"Ah-h-h" 5 Hay wire keeps the wolf's mouth tight shut 6 Close-up: so far so good, and all set to go 


7 Not exactly hog-tied, but close 

to it! At right, Smith with his 

dog (part police dog and part 

: wolf) and two wolves he has caught. 
= Two less predators to reckon with! 
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RARE HEAD 
FOR MULEY 


Black-tail antlers, 43 
points and 38-inch 
spread, from a five- 
year-old buck of me- 
dium size, killed by 
Lt. Benton Venable 
in the Yellowstone 
Valley in Montana 


AN OUTSIZE TIMBER WOLF 


One of the largest ever shot in Michigan ing caption material— 


(near Munising, on the Upper Peninsula), it 
fell to J. A. Sanderson of Detroit in Novem- 
ber, 1944, and weighed 100 pounds several 
days later. Tip to tip—six feet six inches 


NOVEL WIND-PROPELLED SCOOTER 


Talk about shallow draft—this boat can get around with only an inch 
of it below water! It is wind-propelled, capable of making forty knots, 
and so light that one man, unaided, can load it on a trailer. De 
signed for exploring hard-to-reach places by two U.S. Fish and Wild 
life Service biologists, Cecil S. Williams and Hortin Jensen of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, it won them a $100 cash award and a raise in salary 





KEEP ‘EM COMING! 


If you want money for 
your outdoor pictures, 
mail them in at once to 
our Picture Editor, inclos- 


names and dates and in- 
teresting sidelights. We 
buy action shots, out- 








door oddities, sets that 
tell a connected story; 
and we always pay first- 
class rates for those we 
use. So send yours in— 
today! 











WHAT THE POSTWAR ICE 
FISHERMAN WILL WEAR? 


Home on leave, this Army flyer—Lt. William 
Garfield Edgar of Pontiac, Mich.—discovers 
that his bomber rig is "made to order’ 

his favorite winter sport. We predict that 
others will want to follow suit, so to speck 
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FOR YOUR POSTWAR KIT 


Above is a midget can opener, no bigger than 
a safety-razor blade, which our troops find use- 
ful. When held as shown, a downward twist of 
the fingers punctures the lid, and the motion is 
simply repeated to cut along the rim. The blade 
is hinged, folds out of harm's way after use 





Here's the Army's new intrenching tool, which 
serves as digging mattock (left) or shovel and, 
wien folded, is only 202 inches long. Just the 
thin 


1g for camp; but foxholes must come first! 





ARCHER JACKS FOR CARP 


like those who go spearing for carp at night, 
Fred Bear, of Detroit, Mich., uses a gasoline 
lock light to spot them spawning in the shal- 
lows. But then he draws a bow! Note, at right, 
how the line is coiled ahead of it, to prevent 
drag. Above, his arrow's gone right to the mark 
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PRIDE’—MADE FROM OUTDOOR LIFE PLANS 





Eldon Holt Jr., of Leetonia, Ohio, rowing the 14-foot skiff he built according to directions 


published in December, 1943. 


ONE CAST— 
TWO FISH! 


This 7-inch rainbow, 
hooked on a fly and 
then swept into swift 
water, was half swal- 
lowed by the 18%-inch 
Loch Leven before 
the line had straight- 
ened out. The angler, 
J. R. McCroskey, of 
Avenal, Callif., 
creeled both fish 
while working a 
Kings River rapids 





lt was a new venture for him, and he's pleased with the result 
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BULL ELK 


A TRUE TALE, 


IN MY BACKYARD 


ened to Me! 


IN PICTURES 








WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 














By E. H. PRATT, Jackson, Wyo. 





E LIVE ON THE NA- 
TIONAL ELK REFUGE 
IN THE JACKSON HOLE 
AREA OF WYOMING. 


FEW SCABBY Cows AND 
BULLS IN THE HERD, 
OFTEN ONE OF THESE 
WILL HANG AROUND 
THE BUILDINGS AND 


1© YOU ATTEMPT TO 
DRIVE HIM AWAY. 
ONE MORNING | START- 
ED FOR THE PUMP HOUSE- 
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PUT UP ASTIFF FIGHT J 






















THIS OUGHT TO 
SCARE HIM OFF / 
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WE GOT THE Jos 
DONE, DIDN'T we? 
a 





WE, OLD we08, | s BY THE 





—/LOOKS OF THOSE 
HOLES IN YOUR 
PANTS, | GUESS 

I'VE GOT ONE 
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| The BIGGEST Fiah 
ae where you find ow 


“No muskie here”, Charley the guide had said... 
and then the old warrior struck .. . smashed the lure 
like a bolt from the blue . . . and exploded into a 
battle worth a week of any man’s fishing! Which 
makes the best of guides look sheepish—and proves 
the truth of the old adage, “the biggest fish are 
where you find ’em” 

For 35 years... stalking every variety of game fish 
in every kind of water . . . fishermen have been find- 
ing ’em with Evinrudes. The matchless experience 
of these Evinrude owners has constantly contrib- 
uted to the development of features every fisherman 
wants. With peace, they will again be yours... 
in motors still finer for fishing, and for every other 
service, EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


4 <. z BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


EVINRUDE OUTBOARD MOTORS 






















































J. Public Pigeon Hunter 


Meet the man who has shot 30,000 pigeons 
—in the streets of our fifth largest city! 


OW would you like to have a whole 
city as your private hunting pre- 
serve? With a 12-month open 
season, ammunition and transpor- 

tation furnished, and an unlimited supply 
of birds—birds so wary and wise that 
they demand the utmost in skill and 
marksmanship? To top it all, how’d you 
like to get paid for it? Sounds like a 
hunter’s dream, but it’s no dream for 
John Amos, a sturdy weather-bronzed 
native of Los Angeles, Calif. 

For 10 years John has been roaming the 
city streets shooting pigeons—not the 
clay kind either—and in that time he has 
killed more than 30,000 birds—surely a 
record bag. Like all hunters John has his 
favorite spots. They are the churches, 
where pigeons perch on the high towers 
and whiten the stone statues. Perch, that 
is, until John drives up in his little green 
truck and takes his .22 rifle from the long 
compartment in the back. Then the birds 
soar away or else hide on the ledges so 
they are hardly visible. 

In vain do the birds claim religious 
sanctuary, as did fleeing humans in days 
gone by, for every day John’s keen-eyed 
aim accounts for 40 or 50 pigeons. There 
may be something spiritual about it 
though, since the hunter always carts his 
prey to the Los Angeles missions so the 
poor may have pigeon potpie for their 
supper. But it makes a tough dish, the 
pigeon man admits, because the birds get 
muscular and stringy in their efforts to 
elude him. 

The city huntsman is not able to re- 
trieve all his hits. For instance, when 


they reroofed St. Vin- 
cent’s church 2 years ago 
Amos's principal duty is to 
keep the local power lines 


free from perching pigeons 


— 
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the workmen carried away five wheel- 
barrows full of skeletons, birds he had 
killed 

While this may appear to be wanton 
destruction of bird life, John Amos says 
that pigeons multiply like rabbits and 
were it not for his continual stalking 
the city’s power lines would always be 
getting out of kilter. For John is on 
the pay roll of the Department of Water 
and Power, and his work is considered a 
matter of public safety. Until John went 
to work more than half of the short cir- 
cuits on the local power lines were caused 
by pigeons perching on the wires. This 
was why the city decided to hire a hunter 
and furnish him with truck and rifle. 
Now that the many war plants in the 
area depend on those wires for their 
power, the pigeon man’s daily hunting 
trips have assumed the dignity of essen- 
tial war work. 

Los Angeles is said to be the only ma- 
jor city in the United States which em- 
ploys the services of a professional pigeon 
exterminator. In fact, many municipali- 
ties give the birds legal protection. When 
an unknown, amateur pigeon killer 
started poisoning birds in New York City 
last year police were soon hot on his trail. 
But some city councils, fed up on having 
their rain gutters stopped up and their 
power lines shorted, have written to Los 
Angeles to find out how that city stopped 
this menace to public health and safety. 
Maybe some day the spectacle of a man 
shooting pigeons.in the streets will be an 
accepted phase of city life in many sec- 
tions of the country.—Dean Clarke. 
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Anyone who knows 
can tell the REAL THING ! 
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Thats why 
CLEAR HEADS 
CHOOSE CALVERT 


If you really know fine whiskey, we think 
you ll recognize instantly that Calvert 
is “the real thing.” Its pre-war quality and 


excellence simply can't be imitated. 


~ - 
Perhaps that explains why, vear in and year out, 
people who sell and serve Calvert tell us: “It’s the 
whiskey most often asked for by name.” 





We believe that once you taste this gloriously 
smooth and mellow blend, you'll keep on asking for 
Calvert...America’s finest whiskey from the 

house of blends! 


\LVERT DISTILLERS CORP..N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. Calvert “Reserve ( (Gy Neutral Spit Calvert Spe 214° rair Neutral Spirits 
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Reticules That Get Game 


For the 

long-range shooting of the 
West, the two best ret- 
icules I have ever used 
are medium cross _ hairs 
and the Lee dot. Both have 
great advantages over the 
post. For one thing, hold- 
ing over is enormously 
simplified, and with either 
of those reticules long- 


By holding over, and then Cross_ hairs 


comparing the size of the 
Lee dot with that of the The 
animal's chest, it's easy 
enough to get an estimate 
of the approximate range 


OT many years ago, agreement 
was almost universal that the best 
reticule for the hunting 'scope was 
the flat-top post. Indeed, it was and 

is a very good reticule as compared with 
some of the astounding combinations of 
cross hairs with dots and bars and posts 
and what not that the Germans gave us 
in the early days of the hunting ’scope's 
popularity in America. The plain flat 
top post is a clean-looking reticule and 
a great improvement over some of the 
earlier ones. I believe, however, that 
it owed its popularity to another factor 

its resemblance to a blade front sight 
as seen through the peep of a receiver 
sight. Most 'scope users graduated from 
the receiver sight to the ‘scope, and 
hence wanted something which looked 
more or less familiar. 

I know that was true in my own case. 
When I began using ‘scopes I favored 
the flat-top post because of this fa- 
miliarity and also because in those days 
it was recommended by virtually all 
writers on firearms. I am convinced 
now, however, that for the sort of hunt- 
ing I do it is a long way from being the 
best reticule, and I doubt very seriously 
if it is the best reticule for any sort of 
hunting. 

The post has its faults. In the first 
place it covers up too much of the tar- 
get; this makes holding over at long 
range difficult if not impossible on game 
like sheep or antelope, ‘particularly if 
the animal is facing you. It is also re- 
sponsible, [ am convinced, for a tend- 
ency to shoot high or low on quick shots 

as is true with any reticule which blots 
out a lot of the game. If the rifle is to be 
used on varmints as well as big game, 
the post is almost impossible, as any- 
one knows, who has ever tried to hit 
a sharp-shinned hawk or crow at 150 to 


for shots at running game. 
vertical 
a great help in estimating 
the proper lead—the exact 
moment to squeeze her off 


200 yd. with a post which 

subtends from 4 to 8 in. for 

each 100 yd. of range. 
medium and 


range shots, which would 


are excellent be difficult with the post 
become easy. This virtue 
cress hor is would not count heavily 
with the woods hunter 
who generally kills his 


game at between 25 and 
100 yd., but to the man 
who often has to shoot at 
300 or 400 yd. it will mean the difference 
between a miss (or at best a sloppy hit) 
and a clean kill. 

With either the dot or the cross hairs 
it is easier to make running shots, be- 
cause with those reticules one can see 
over, above, and around the game and 
can judge lead and elevation better. For 
running shots, cross hairs are so far 
superior to a post that there is no com- 
parison. Every year I shoot about: 200 





The Lee dot as it appears when held on big 
game. In this case the size of the dot, by 
comparison with the bull caribou, indicates 
that the range is approximately 300 yards 
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jack rabbits, and in years when they’re 
plentiful a good many more than that 
About half of the jacks are taken on 
the run, at anywhere from 40 to 200 yd 
Even an antelope jack, an animal much 
larger than the common black-tail, of 
fers a small target, and at the longer 
ranges it is not surprising that Carroll 
Lemon, my shooting companion, and | 
miss so many, but that we manage to hit 
any at all. 

Our system is to swing the rifle rapid 
ly, starting behind the speeding jack 
and keeping the horizontal cross hair 
parallel to the jack’s body. Then whe 
the vertical cross hair is the proper di 
tance ahead, we squeeze off without 
slowing the swing at all. This system 
is practically the same as the swing 
and follow-through used when pas 
shooting ducks and geese, and the use 
of the cross hairs makes it much easie! 
to execute. At the risk of being called 
an exaggerator, I'll record here that I 
once shot, by happy accident, a runnin; 
jack at 275 yd., and that I have see: 
many killed well beyond 200 yd. Last 
summer, Lemon and I jumped five big 
antelope jacks out of the bottom of a 
canyon about 175 yd. away, and killed 
all of them before they got to the top 
about 250 yd. away. That was excep- 
tional shooting, and Lady Luck was ce! 
tainly peeking over our shoulders that 
day. Both of us switched from posts t 
cross hairs about the same time, and 
our averages of hits to shots jumped 
about 50 percent immediately. 

The only difference between shooting 
running jack rabbits and the little 
white-tail deer of the Southwest, which 
are usually shot across deep canyons 
at from 200 to 400 yd., is that the deer 
are larger and easier to hit—a cinch 
comparison with the bunnies. In the 
last four years, alternating between 
cross hairs and dots, I have got 
limit of one buck annually with a tot 


of 7 shots. All were running and at 
ranges varying from 250 to 375 
Three were running broadside along 


the opposite side of a canyon; the other 
was running directly away from me 
just about to go over the skyline. 

use of a suitable reticule and plent 
pay off! 

The great virtue of the Lee dot 
that it makes it easy to judge the rang 
If the hunter knows the approxin 
size of a sheep, deer, elk, or antel 
it is not a great trick to compare th 
dot with the animal’s chest, and arri\ 
at a fairly accurate estimate of the rang’ 

Last fall, I lay on the top of a ridge 
in Wyoming’s Red Desert. Below m 
was a sizable herd of antelope contain 
ing two nice bucks. One had rather 
long but slender horns, the horns of the 
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Millions of sportsmen want their sons to follow their 
footsteps—to know the joys of shooting for sport—to 
choose a Winchester as a lifetime shooting companion. 
Safe, sturdy Winchester guns retain their superb 
accuracy throughout the years. 


Marksmanship is one of America’s prized traditions. 
[It has helped our fighting men in this war, as in others. 
Many are the battle-front stories of men saving them- 
selves and their comrades by expert rifle shooting— 
stories that often reveal early training with Winchester 
22 caliber rifles. 


Your choice when sporting arms are again available 
should be a Winchester, and ammunition that bears 
that famous name, because in every way Winchester 
ammunition matches the superior shooting qualities 
of Winchester rifles and shotguns.... Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. 
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Model 61 Repeater 
Hammerless slide action. Fast, sure and simple. os at 
Sturdy breech construction, assuring safety , £ is 


with high-power 22's. Winchester-Proof steel fi» 
barrel. Winchester precision workmanship. 
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but massive and 
beautifully curved. I decided to take the 


other were shorter, 
shorter but handsomer head. The herd 
was in deep shadow and, as is always 
the case under those conditions, the 
animals looked farther away than they 
really were. My guide swore the range 
was 500 yd., and advised me not to 
shoot. However, the Lee dot in the 
Noske 2%X on my .270 told me another 
story. A buck antelope is about 15 in. 
from the top of his shoulder to the bot- 
tom of his chest. My dot subtends 4 in. 
for each 100 yd. of range, and it almost 
covered that buck’s chest from top to 
bottom. Instead of being 500 yd. away, 
then, that buck was only a little more 
than 300 yd. away. The rifle was sighted 
in to put the bullet right behind the 
center of the dot at 300 yd; so, holding 
dead on, I squeezed the trigger and the 
bullet smacked into the buck. If it had 
not been for that dot I most certainly 
would have overestimated the range 
and held too high 

The last coyote I shot was trotting 
along a ridge with the rising sun right 
behind him. Against the sky he was as 
conspicuous as a boil on a pretty gal’s 
chin, and I would have sworn he was 
no more than 200 yd. away. I started to 
hold on his belly line because my .270 
was sighted for 300 yd., and shot high 
at 200. Instantly I saw that the dot was 


almost twice as thick as the coyote’s 
body. Instead of being 200 yd. away, 
then, he was considerably more than 
300 yd. away. I held the dot so Don 


Coyote’s back split it in two, touched 
off, and got him right behind the shoul- 
der. Because of this help in judging 
distance, as well as the ease of holding 
over, the dot is, I am convinced, about 
the best of all reticules for long-range 
open-country shooting. 

For the ordinary 24 or 2% X hunting 
‘scopes, designed for fairly long ranges, 
the dot should subtend 4 minutes of 
angle, as a smaller dot is somewhat 
hard to see in poor light and a larger 
one blots out too much of the target. 
For the 4X ‘scope the dot should sub- 
tend 2% to 3 minutes for the same visi- 
bility. For the 6 or 8X ‘scope, to be used 
on sitting varmints, a 1 to 1%-minute 
dot is O.K. One of the first reactions 
to even a 4-minute dot in a low-power 
hunting ‘scope is that it is too small. 
This is because the tendency is to put 
it on something 25 yd. or away, 
where the dot subtends about 1 in. Put 
it on something 75 to 100 yd. away, how- 
ever, and it looms up like the fabled 
lighthouse in the fog. 

A dot of suitable size is really a very 


less 


fast reticule, marvelously quick to use 
because you see only what you aim 
with, whereas with the post you aim 


with only a small portion of what you 





The component parts of a cartridge. Left to 
right: case, bullet, primer, and powder charge 


see. The dot itself OR, 
(the aiming point) ~* (%&, a 
is the most conspicu- ¥ 
ous thing within the |, 
field of view, where- con 8 % 
as the top of the kgs 
post is only a small er”, 


portion of the most 
conspicuous thing in 
the field. Hence, on ar 
quick shots there is, 4. 


be, 


I think, a tendency PS 
to aim with the 
whole post, rather a 


than with the top of 
it, and to overshoot. 4 

The last white-tail ‘« 
buck I shot was 
bedded near the top 
of a ridge and a bit 
more than 300 yd. 
away. He got up and 
started out in high 
gear, running directly away from me. 
I barely had time to sit down, put the 
dot right on his rear end, and squeeze 
the trigger. He was on the skyline when 
the .270 cracked. I called a hit, but his 
momentum plus the boost he got from 
the rear carried him over the ridge 
and out of sight. Then, a fraction of a 
second later, I saw all four feet kick 
twice against the skyline. My com- 
panion, who was not more than 20 yd. 
from me, did not see the buck at all 
until we went to the spot where I had 
marked him down. I doubt if I could 
have got any other reticule on him that 
fast with the same accuracy. 

It is often said by those who ought to 
know that the post is the only reticule 
which shows up well enough to use in 
deep woods, so I'll continue to recom- 
mend the post to those Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin deer hunters who write 
me. Nevertheless, I once shot a running 
bull moose in woods so dark that the 
negatives I took with Eastman Veri- 
chrome film at 1/25 second at F/2.8 were 
very, very thin with standard develop- 
ment. Anyone with an exposufe meter 
can figure back and find the foot candles 
of light floating around in those woods 
were few and far between. Yet with 
the medium cross hairs in the 330 
Weaver ‘scope I had not the slightest 
difficulty in getting on that moose. I 
shot another moose with the 4-minute 
dot, also in thick woods with poor light, 
and I can still remember how the dot 
showed up as black as an ink spot 
against the brownish hide of the running 
bull's shoulder. 

Probably it would be wise, though, 
for the man who does most of his hunt- 
ing in heavy woods where the light is 
likely to be poor, to get the dot to 
subtend 5 or even 6 minutes and the 
cross hairs to be somewhat coarser than 
standard. If he does I am convinced 
that he will shoot running game just as 
fast as with the post and that he will 
shoot it more accurately. 


MORE ON “BRITTLE” 
SPRINGFIELD RECEIVERS 


@® The notion that anyone using a 
Springfield rifle with a receiver number- 
ing below 800,000 is taking his life in 
his hands is wide spread, but a bit un- 
justified if the headspace of the rifle is 
correct. Anyone owning such a rifle or 
a Springfield made at the Rock Island 
Arsenal with a number below 285,507 
should take it to a gunsmith and have 
the headspace checked with standard 
headspace gauges, something which will 
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For long-range shooting in 
(above), cross hairs or a dot undoubtedly make the best reticules 
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Jack O'Connor 


open country, says 


take about 30 seconds. It is easy to se¢ 
that the continual pounding of the ex 
panding cartridge case against the bolt 
face on a rifle with excessive headspace 
would tend to crystallize those relatively 
brittle receivers, and if a soft or old 
case let go and parted at the head the 
resulting commotion would be likely t: 
wreck the rifle. If one of those old 
Springfields will accept a “no go,” 1.946 
gauge, it should be retired until the cor 
dition is corrected. 

For, whatever the reason, this condi 
tion of excessive headspace is a commo: 
one with old Springfields. Once I hap 
pened to have a couple of gauges 
my pocket, and as a matter of curiosity 
I checked three old Springfields in the 
“For Sale” rack in a_sporting-goods 
store. All of them would swallow th: 
maximum gauge as the whale swallowed 
Jonah. All of them, incidentally, were 
sold to trusting sportsmen. 

IF headspace is O.K., those actions 
seem to be safe enough, and those that 
have blown up, at least those that I've 
heard of, did so because the ammunitio: 
was either very ancient or very doubt- 
ful; in some instances the stuff was 
old the cases had crystalized and be- 
come brittle, in others the cartridges 
were exceedingly doubtful wildcats giv- 
ing pressures of lord knows what. 

Heat treating those old receivers is 1 
always successful. Long ago, Bill Sukall 
the famous Phoenix barrel maker, told me 
that in many instances heat treatments 
resulted in receivers so soft they de- 
veloped excessive headspace in_ short 
order. P. O. Ackley says the same thing 
Ackley also says that he has run hur 
dreds of proof loads developing 70,000 
or more pressure through low-numbe! 
untreated actions, and has even greased 
the cases—all with no ill effects so long 
as the headspace was O.K 


BIG GAME 
AND THE VARMINTER 


® Something more than a year ag 
devoted this department to an account 
of the .22 Varminter as used on g 
game by my friend Jack Holliday 
Jack killed a grizzly with a Varminte! 
and fired but two shots. However, ou! 
conclusion was that the Varminter was 
not exactly an ideal rifle for big gam 
and that goes for the .220 Swift as w 
For some reason, the lads who 
something big with those tiny bul 
usually bust into print with the results 
Those who wound, Keep quiet. Here are 
the accounts of some failures. A chap 
in Alaska tried to kill a grizzly with 4 
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Swift. He hit it six times, broke the 
rifle over the bear’s head, and then had 
to climb a tree. Previously the man had 
killed several deer and a black bear with 
the cartridge. 

Another citizen, who was hunting with 
a Varminter and the 55-gr. bullet, hit a 
buck in the fanny as it ran up a rise about 
150 yd. away. The buck fell, but when 
the hunter got there, he had gone and 
the hunter never did find him. Another 
hunter, a first-rate shot who can break 
a saucer at 300 yd., hit a standing buck 
behind the shoulder at 300 yd. with the 
Varminter’s 55-gr. bullet. The buck fell 
and rolled some 50 yd. However, the 
hunter had to approach the buck through 
brush, and by the time he got there, the 
buck had recovered sufficiently from the 
shock to get up, sneak away, and be- 
come buzzard bait. 

Usually, the Varminter or the Swift 
will kill a coyote in his tracks—but not 
always. Last summer, I put my Var- 
minter on a coyote about 150 yd. away. 
The coyote went down and from the 
way it acted I thought the 50-¢gr. bullet 
at about 3,800 foot seconds had broken 
its back. I had shot him from the car 
in a fairly thickly settled section, so I 
didn’t want to cut loose with the rather 
heavy report of the Varminter again. 
I picked up a .22 rimfire rifle and walked 
over to finish off the pup. As I got 
closer, I saw that the bullet had hit right 
where I held, in the lung area just 
behind and a bit above the heart. The 
bullet had evidently struck a rib and, 
is far as I could tell, it had done nothing 
but blow a saucer-size hole in the hide. 
The shock of the bullet striking the rib 
it that terrific velocity had evidently 
been transmitted to the spine and had 
paralyzed the coyote momentarily. I 
doubt if any of the bullet got through to 
the lungs at all. When I was within 25 
yd. of the animal he struggled to his 
feet and wobbled off. I shot him through 
the lungs with a solid .22 Long Rifle 
bullet, but it didn’t stop him, and I never 
did get him. 

I was with a friend in Sonora when 
the very first Model 54 Winchester Swifts 
came out. He took a crack at a small 
buck at about 200 yd. The bullet struck 
the deer’s stomach and sounded as if 
someone had popped a paper sack. The 
shock knocked the buck flat. When we 
got there the buck was gone. We tracked 
it until nightfall by the spilled contents 
of its stomach, some blood, and an oc- 
casional hunk of abdominal fat. We 
didn’t find it until next day, when the 
coyotes had eaten the two hind quarters. 

Plenty of big game has been killed 
with Swifts and Varminters and their 
very light high-speed bullets, but I am 
convinced the record looks better than 
it should be because the owners of such 
rifles are usually cool, expert shots who 
shoot many hundreds of cartridges an- 
nually at varmints. But even in their 
hands I don’t think those cartridges are 
Satisfactory on big game, and they 
surely have no place at all in the paws 
of the ordinary hunter. Both are perfect- 
‘'y magnificent varmint calibers, pleasant 
to shoot, cheap to reload, very accurate. 
Using them on any big game, however, 
is like using a polo pony to haul build- 
ing stone. 


SHORT SHOTS 


*R. Noske, the grand old ‘scope and 

mount maker of San Carlos, Calif., is 

soon to be back in production, and 

should be by the time you read this. His 
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Made tothe Most Exacting 





Sportsman’s Standards 





Most every outdoor sportsman you 
know is noticeably discriminating in 
the equipment he have and cherishes. 
It’s characteristic of the breed. 


A gun or a rifle is not bought just be- 

cause it appeals to the eye or the pocket- 
book, but because it can be depended 
upon when swinging it on an explod- 
ing covey in Mississippi, or sighting it 
on a long-sought prize in Wyoming. 


It’s this keen appreciation of the quality 
of dependability in service that makes 
Champion Spark Plugs the logical 
choice of sportsmen for their cars, out- 
board or marine engines. 


For Champions are built to precision 
standards and tolerances equal to the 
finest in the gunsmithing art, and as a 
result yield an extra measure of per- 
formance and dependability in 
every engine. For cham- 
pionship performance, KS 7 
insist on dependable eos 
Champion Spark Plugs. ‘a 
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Q: WHAT HANDGUN FIRST QUALIFIED AS A REALLY 
EFFECTIVE BIG-GAME WEAPON? 


A: In 1935, Smith & Wesson de- 
signed its famous “.357” Magnum Re- 
volver—and carried handgun ballistics 
into the rifle class. The Magnum has 
produced clean kills at ranges up to 
500 yards on almost all types of big 
game, including Moose, Leopard, and 
the great Alaskan Kodiak Bear. 





— — 


Q: WHAT GIVES SMITH & WESSON CYLINDERS THEIR 
TREMENDOUS SHOCK RESISTANCE? 


A: For many years, the cylinders on 
all Smith & Wesson guns have been 
made from highest quality chrome- 
nickel steel—skillfully heat-treated by 
a special process. In many cases, over- 
loads that would fracture the cylinders 
of inferior guns, can be fired with 
perfect safety in a Smith & Wesson. 


Q: WHAT AMERICAN REVOLVER MANUFACTURER 
HAS MADE A CLEAN SWEEP OF EVERY INTER- 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION ENTERED? 

A: Treasured in Smith & Wesson’s 
safe is a series of 10 medals and cer- 
tificates from the outstanding inter- 
national expositions. Ten times Smith 
& Wesson has entered its products 
against the finest competition—and 
ten times Smith & Wesson has been 
given the highest award for quality, 
workmanship and design. 





new ’scopes will evidently be similar as 


far as tube and adjustments go to hi 


old Type A, and the mount will be the 
same as his last—and a very good side 
Tube diameter will be 
Overall length of the 


mount it is, too. 
% in., as before. 
2%X will be 914 in., and of the 4X, 19! 
in.—the extra % over the older Nosk 
*scopes going into 1% in. of tube 


the front lens as in the Lyman Alaskar 


Noske has abandoned the extremely lor 
eye relief of previous models ye reli 
so long the ‘scope could mount 


ahead of the bolt handle of Springfie 

and Mauser rifles. New *scopes hay 

eye relief of 4 to 5 in., plenty 

it ahead of the safety of Mauser 

Springfield rifles or mount an 

with a Remington, Model 30 or 720, 
Mode! 70 Winchester. 


e Fred Barnes, the bullet 
Durango, Colo., 
barrel maker 

wildcat which drives a 130-gr. bull 
with 60 gt of No. 4350 powder at 

muzzle velocity of 3,312 foot second 
Velocity is higher than that of the .27 
W.C.F. and, of course, 


better 


maker 
tells me that Gipson, tl 


sectional densit 
because of the smaller bu 

Fred is still making bullet 
f those who can furnish copper tubi 
by the way 


diameter 


e For the lads who insist on calli 
( rtridge 


“bullet”, I’m publishins 
group picture (see page 48) of allthecor 
ponents that go together to make a 
cartridge tick. To the left is the case, next 
is a 100-gr. pointed expat t 
Winchester make, nex is large 1 
primer, and to the right is the powder 
charge in this case du Pont No. 4064 
Jack O’Connor. 


Where the Deer Are 


Continued from page 36 

Take it easy, I reasoned to myself 
That first one was hard hit lie w 
go far. But I was too upset to follow tl 
faint blood trail spattered on the grass 
and I floundered around for half ar 
before I found him. He was stone dead 
on the edge of a water 
doubled under him as though hk 
collapsed at the peak of one of 
great arching leaps 

I blew the signal, and Cap and 
ny td of the other watchers cam¢ 
by the time I had dressed out the bu 
My first shot, which should hav 
dropped him for good, had been a shad 


hole, his legs 


off center. Now I stood under th 
birches to give direction, while the ys 
searched the marsh—fruitlessly—fol 


blood sign of that second big buc 
was sure I'd hit him at least once, bul 
200 yards into the marsh at a target that 
looks smaller than the 
for a difficult chance. 

And yet he was the big one, a twelve 
pointer at least, and coming at mé 


sights makes 


complete the double. The fine glow tha 
comes over a man when he drops 

one wasn't so strong as it should 
been. Matt had come ove! The wis 
old eyes were unfathomable as he « 


plimented me on the eight-pointer W 
were preparing for the drag out 

Well, boys, that’s the Mardi. Often 
times they come at you in pall I 


threes—even fours. It takes the expe! 

e of a man like Matt Tallison to cop 
with them. Unless they change th 
law again, I'll never get my doubl 


there; but I’m going back anyway, first 
chance I get. 
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.«. may I urge you to hold on to: 
all the War Bonds you buy. | 
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it’s always a pleasure © 


|.W.HARPER 


the gold medal whiskey 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 











What will be the 


BLENDED WuHIS 


SLENOED any goTrUrO FOR 
YAS. BARCLAY & CO. LIMITED 
PEORIA Lunas 


PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct 


supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 
P P 


Air travel is an interesting topic. So is the way 
in which the name Corby’s travelled from Canada 
to the U.S. A. Greatly respected by Canadians 
for 87 years, this light, sociable whiskey was 
accorded an immediate acceptance in state after 
state. You are invited to try Corby’s as it becomes 
more available. Watch for your chance to meet 
the whiskey with a grand old Canadian name. 


86 Proof— sp Grain Neutral Spirits 
Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill 


Air Giant of the Future 7 








1 90 THE LIFTING POWER of warmed 

air and various gases had 
been proved for overa hundred years. 
At this time, when Corby’s had been 
a famous Canadian whiskey name for 


42 years, balloon ascensions were still 


chiefly exhibition stunts. 


190 THE FIRST airplane carried 

one man aloft for 59 seconds. 
Early flights were limited to less than 
25 miles. A French aviator successfully 
flew the English Channel in 1909, 


Corby’s 5lst year as a renowned 


Canadian whiskey name. 









es 
1945 TODAY'S 70-TON flying giants 


are only forerunners of huge 





and luxurious coming aircraft that will 
go around the world in less than 130 
hours. Future air rou‘es criss-cross 
the globe in this, Corby’s 87th year 
as a grand Canadian name. 
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| Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 
azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mai’ 





.22 for Varmints 


Question: I am looking for a .22 cartridge of 
extreme accuracy at 150 yd., for target shooting 
and small game. I also want a rifle to go with 
it. I have rejected the Zipper and Bee as not 
accurate enough, and the .220 Swift as too pow- 
erful. 

I'd also like to know what is the best twist 
for the rifle barrel.—E. L. W., Oreg. 


Answer: It seems to me your choice is be- 
tween the 2-R Lovell and the Varminter. Both 
are very efficient cartridges. As you doubtless 
know, the 2-R is a sort of super-Hornet based 
yn the .25/20 single-shot case. For a rifle to go 
with it get a Model 70 Winchester in the Hornet 
caliber and have it rechambered and the mag- 
azine altered. Best twist for bullets as heavy 
as 50 gr. with the Hornet is about one in 14 
in. However, one twist in 16 in. is O.K. Re- 
garding the .22 Varminter: It is based on the 
250/3000 case necked down to .22. It will prob- 
ably be brought out in a commercial rifle after 
the war. It’s a much better cartridge than the 
Swift. Probably your best twist here is one in 
14 in. A man doesn’t need to have a very 
heavy barrel for accuracy with the Varminter. 
The most accurate Varminter I’ve seen has a 
normal sporting-weight barrel.—J. O’C. 


To Plug Shotgun Magazine 


Question: What is the best way to plug my 
pump gun so that it will conform to the migra- 
tory waterfowl laws? My gun is a 20 gauge 
Winchester, Model 12, and I thought perhaps 
I could do the job myself. 

Another thing, this gun fits me perfectly and 
I do rather good work with it, but it has one 
irawback—it will take only the short 20 gauge 
shells. The trouble is that every time I get 
a chance to buy shells they turn out to be the 
longer ones. Can you tell me whether it would 
be possible to have the gun fixed so that I can 
shoot both sizes?—R. A. S., Nebr. 


Answer: About the best way I can suggest 
for you to plug that gun is to get a screwdriver, 
remove the front end of the magazine, insert 
the plug inside the spring, then put it together 
again. 

Why not send your shotgun to the service de- 
partment of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and have it recham- 
ered and otherwise altered for 234-in. shells? 
You could then use anything in it. You 
probably could also have it plugged at the 
same time.—J. O’C. 


Rifle Calibers and Power 


Question: I would like to have you back 
up in a controversy with regard to arms 
and ammunition. Two principal claims are 
nade with which I disagree. The first is that 
» rifle of any caliber can be more powerful 
than one of larger caliber; for example, that 
the .270 cannot have more power than the 
30/30. 

The second claim is that certain cartridges, 
among them the .30/30, have a range approach- 
ng 2 miles. One man who was born and raised 
n Texas even claims to have seen prairie dogs 
killed at that distance. I say that even if a 
artridge cowld drive a bullet that far—and it 
would have to be fired from the top of the 
Empire State Building to allow for the drop— 
t would hardly break a window, let alone kill 
game.—H. G. M., New York. 


Answer: That sounds like a pretty wild 
argument to me. The power of a rifle is not 
lependent on its caliber. The .270 has a muzzle 
energy of about 2,880 foot pounds, whereas the 
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4 4 ~ RIFLES SINCE 1870 


TOOLS ARE READY, the skilled manpower is 
ready to make Marlin sporting rifles again 
as soon as war contracts permit. They will 
be the best in Marlin’s 75-year history. Hon- 
est guns—safe, accurate, long-lived. Built to 
standards that made the name famous, with 
war-improved skills. Each is an outstanding 
buy in its class. Every one is fired and tested 
before shipment; guaranteed for materials 
and workmanship. Now is a good time to 
look over the Marlin line—send for catalog 
today! 

WATCH THE INFANTRY—THEY CARRY THE GUNS? 


Marlin ) 


Model 39-A 


By mony considered the 
world’s best ell-cround 
sight rifle. .22 cal., lever 
ection, 25 shots. 


OTHER MARLIN .22 RIFLES 


MODEL 81-DL BOLT ACTION .22 CAL. REPEATER. 
Dependable patented magazine feeder. Automatic 
side ejection. 25 shots for vermin and small gome. 


MODEL 80-DL CLIP MAGAZINE .22 
REPEATER. 8 fast shotsfor small game 
Among rifles recommended for 

practice by N.R. A. Men-sized gua ot 
@ low price. 


MODEL Al-DL AUTOMA- 
TIC .22 CALIBER RIFLE. 
Six shots os fast as you con 
pull the trigger. ideal for 
fast-moving small gome 
and vermin 


Look for the Marlin bull’s-eye 
in the buttstock 


Marlin 


FIREARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Cona. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


i s. 
The full pre-wor line of marie es 
handsomely itiystrated, wit 


specifications 









The Marlin Fireorms Co > 
New Hoven, Conn., U.S.A- 
c \to cover hon 
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BEFORE DINNER silly 


SHERRY — Serve delicious, 
amber ROMA California 
Sherry... tangy, nut-like, 
appetizing...with the sun- 
ripe grape flavor and 
goodness brought to you 
intact by the skill and care 
of ROMA's noted wineries 
located inthe choicest vine- 
yard districts of California. 














AFTER DINNER 


PORT—Open a bottle of glorious, 
deep-red ROMA California Port... 
full-bodied...richly fruity. Or serve 
it any time...any evening. Unvary- 
ingly good... always delightful. 
And—like all ROMA Wines— 
this superb quality and flavor for 
Only Pennies a Glass! Roma Wine 
Co., Lodi, Healdsburg, Fresno, Cal. 

















MORE AMERICANS ENJOY ROMA THAN ANY OTHER WINE! 


| 


.30/30 has only about 1,800 foot pounds—quite 
a difference. 

A .30/06 bullet, let us say, would indeed 
travel two miles and even farther if the muzzle 
of the rifle were elevated to about 30 degrees 
However, nobody could kill a prairie dog at 
that distance. Just try to see a prairie dog at 
2 miles. If you can, you’re a better man than 
I am.—J. O’C. 


Advice on Shotgun Dimensions 


Question: I expect to buy a double-barrel 
shotgun to use on quail and doves. Will you 
please advise what stock dimensions and weight 
would be best suited to me. I am 6 ft. 2 in. tall 
and weigh 170 lb., and my sleeve length is 34 
in. Also, please recommend a make and the 
degree of choke.—J.C. P., Ala. 


Answer: I suggest that you get a gun to the 
following dimensions: drop at comb, 1'% in.; 
drop at heel, 2% in.; length of pull, 14 in.; 
down pitch, 1% in. I recommend 26-in, barrels 
with the right bored improved cylinder, and the 
left quarter choke. I also suggest a single 
trigger and an automatic ejector. 

Just where you can get such a gun I do not 
know, but a Parker, Smith, Winchester, Fox, or 
Ithaca of good grade, made to those specifica- 
tions, would be fine.—J. O’C 


Fastest Bullets 


Question: The other day some of us boys 
were discussing the speed of bullets, wonder- 
ing whether the .270, .300 H. & H., or .220 Swift 
was the fastest. Which would you say? An- 
other thing, would the fastest of these bullets be 
suitable for military use, or is there some other 
bullet with a muzzle velocity of more than 
4,000 foot seconds that has the necessary hitting 
power and a flat trajectory?—Pvt. E. S., Wash. 


Answer: The fastest commercial cartridge is 
the .220 Swift which gives a 48-gr. bullet a muz- 
zle velocity of 4,140 foot seconds. The .270, with 





America is a land richly endowed. In 
time of war, however, our heritage in 
natural resources is greatly endan- 
gered. If we sportsmen would pre- 
serve our wildlife, it is up to every one 
of us to pitch in and support the work 
of conservation. It’s the fees we pay 
to hunt and fish that make conserva 
tion possible, so 


BUY A LICENSE! 


Even if you don’t expect to use it, you 
can thus make sure that the vital work 
of conservation goes on. 





a 100-gr. bullet, has a muzzle velocity of 3,540 
foot seconds. Various wildcat cartridges have 
been worked out that will drive bullets out of 
the muzzle as fast as 4,500 and maybe 5,00 
foot seconds. 

I understand that before the war, government 
arsenals got muzzle velocities in excess of 8 
000 foot seconds, experimentally. The Russians 
and Germans have antitank rifles with muzzle 
velocities in that neighborhood now, but they 
use a taper bore which is smooth, and a vaned 
bullet which is compressed by the taper.- 


J. O’e. 
Another Spanish “Junk Gun” 


Question: A .25 caliber handgun I own bears 
the serial number 75,275, and the legend Marz 
ufactura de Armas, Guernica, Spain. What aré 
its ballistics? Would it do in a pinch as 


Jap or German stopper?—Cpl/. R. C. H., Ga 


Answer: As you doubtless know, your Spar 
ish automatic is chambered for the .25 aut 
matic Colt pistol cartridge, which uses 
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MY TOMORROW... 





The tick of the clock in the hall... all the things I long for, all the things I 
The feel of clean, fresh sheets... dream of... 

A dog’s bark and a boy’s clear call... These things will be mine again, 

The touch of a hand on my cheek... in my tomorrow. 


They’re all in my dreams of tomorrow. 


When Victory comes, Nash will go on... 
The wheel in my hands and the air rushing from the building of instruments of war to the 
by and the cool, crisp smell of winter weather making of two great new cars designed to be 

and the first faint breath of Spring the finest, biggest, most comfortable, most 


economical, most advanced automobiles ever 

produced in their respective fields . . . the new 
Nash Ambassador in the medium-priced 
field, and the new Nash ‘600’ in the low- 
priced field. 


The miles sliding by and the trees flashing 
past and the signposts’ flicker ... the girl and 
the boy and the dog by my side, and the 


laughter and joy of being alive... 
And we will build these cars in numbers three 


The sound of a motor purring... the song times greater than we ever have before! 
of a motor and the feel of a car, and her quiet, In this way, Nash will help contribute the 
fleet speed, and the grace and the class and jobs, the opportunities, the futures which will 
} the free, clean pace of her... insure the strong, vital and growing America 
all of us owe to those who have fought to 
The girl I love, my boy, my dog, my car... preserve it. 


~ See 


A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in 
“The Andrews Sisters’ and Guest Stars 
Sundays 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. Blue Network 








KA-BAR R58 





The KA-BAR Camper's Special is a nat- 
ural for the outdoor man. It combines a 
strong, keen, cutting blade; a leather punch 
that drills a clean, round hole; a can opener 
that really works; a bottle opener; and a 
sturdy, practical screw-driver—all in one 
handle. You'll find a dozen uses for this 
handy, compact knife on any camping trip. 

Your favorite store will have the Camper's 
Special, and many other new KA-BAR 
designs as well as old favorites, soon after 
Victory. Ask your dealer. 


UNION CUTLERY CO., INC., otean, N. Y. 





! 


“KA-BAR” Household, Pocket and Outdoor KNIVES | 





H. & R. Double Action 
SPORTSMAN 
REVOLVER 


AT PRE-WAR PRICE 


$31.29 


Including Fed. Tax 
F. 0. B. WASH., D.C. 


© Remittance 
must accompany 


order. No orders 


accepted from 
outside U. S. 


We have a limited number of brand 
new Harrington & Richardson Cali- 
ber .22 9-shot Sportsman Revolvers, 
with pre-war blue steel finish, avail- 
able while the supply lasts at the pre- 
war retail price. Double action; 6” 
barrel; front partridge-type sight, ad- 
justable for elevation; rear sight, ad- 
justable for windage. Weight 29 
ounces; shoots any .22 long rifle, in- 
cluding high speed cartridges. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


NOTICE: A permit to purchase this revolver ia re- 
quired by law (and must accompany your order) if 
shipment is to be consigned to any of the following 
states: Massachusetts; Michigan; Missouri; New amp- 
ghire (permit required of aliens and felons only); New 
Jereey: e ork; North Carolina; Rhode Island: 
Texas (certificate of good character only required). 


PARKER-WHELEN & CO., INC. 


_ 827 14TH ST., N. W. WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Orders and remittances for H. & R. 
must be addressed@o Parker-Wheten & 
5602 Fairgien Avenue. Chevy Chase, 


Revolver 
Co., Inc., 
Md. 

















50--r. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 820 foot 
seconds and muzzle energy of only 75 foot 
pounds. Even the common .22 Long Rifle Hi- 
Speed has a muzzle energy of 168 foot pounds, 
so you can see how little the .25 rates. It 
would be O. K. to scare a man, but I'd rather 
trust a good heavy rock to kill him. 

That .25 isn’t one of the best Spanish makes, 
and so many junk guns have come out of 
Spain that I certainly wouldn’t trust my life 
with it.—J. O’C. 


Lefever Shotgun 


Question: I have a double-barrel, 20 gauge 
Lefever shotgun, with 28-in. barrels, the right 
modified and the left full choke. My hunting is 
mostly for squirrels, quail, and occasionally 
ducks. I would appreciate your recommenda- 
tions as to any improvements for this gun; 
also, your suggestions as to the proper loads 
to use. I am in the service now and would like 
to fix the gun up for some hunting after the 
war is over.—Pvt. D.H.C., A. U.S. 


Answer: That Lefever is not a fancy gun, but 
it is soundly made of good materials. You can 
use any modern smokeless-powder load in it. 
I wouldn’t advise you to do anything fancy with 
the gun. Instead, after the war you might trade 
it on an Ithaca (which is made by the same 
company) with single trigger and automatic 
ejector.—J. O’C. 


Question About .22 Rifles 


Question: Most .22 caliber rifles have 
stamped on the barrel, “.22 short, long, and 
Long Rifle.” How can a rifle be chambered for 
Long Rifle cartridges and yet shoot short and 
long cartridges without eroding the chamber? 
—A. K. Ohio. 

Answer: Rifles which are marked as you 
describe have the proper twist and chamber 
for the .22 Long Rifle cartridge. If shorts are 
fired in them the chamber usually will erode 
to the point where a Long Rifle cartridge can- 
not be seated. However, in these days of 
noncorroding primers, it takes an awful lot of 
shooting to do this.—J. O’C. 


Ammunition Problems 


Question: I have a .30/40 Krag which is re- 
built and chambered for .30/06 ammunition. 


Lately I’ve wondered if the regular .30/06 load | 


isn’t too strong for the chamber. Now, I have 
a supply of 180 and 220-gr. soft-point bullets 
and can get new shells and primers and some 
powder used in 1942 and °43 service ammuni- 
tion. 
powder for moose and deer. 

Also, what amount of this powder could be 
used in shotgun shells for common game such 
as pheasants and ducks? Or wouldn’t common 


| primers ignite this powder?—R. G. N., Iowa. 


Answer: The .30/40 Krag was designed for 
a pressure of about 42,000 lb. Since .30/06 am- 
munition gives pressures of about 50,000 Ib. it 
would be distinctly dangerous to use it in the 
Krag. 

I know absolutely nothing 
military powders except that there are two 
kinds, one made by du Pont, the other by 
Western. No data on either has been released 
to civilians. 

You could never use that military powder in 
a shot shell. Shotgun powder is designed to 
burn at a pressure of about 10,000 Ib., while 
.30/06 powder is designed to burn at a pres- 
sure of about 45,000 to 50,000 lb.—J. O’C. 


about the new 


“Varmint and ‘Vermin’ 


Question: My husband and I have been dis- | 


cussing the difference between “vermin” and 


Please tell me the proper load of Govt. | 


“varmint” and would appreciate your informing | 


us on this point. 


sect parasites on plants, in the home, or per- | 


haps on the body; varmints are small animals 
that ruin a garden, also such animals as rats, 
mice, and chipmunks. 

Though not a sportswoman, I occasionally 
shoot a .22 rifle at a target—or at carnival 
shooting galleries—but never hit anything. 
However, I do get a thrill when my hubb 
comes home with game after a hunt and I like 
to brag about his marksmanship and his guns, 
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In my opinion, vermin are in- | 


Guns Clean 


Easier with 
'HOPPE’S No. 9 


because this rapid, pene- 
trating gun cleaner quickly 
loosens and removes pri- 
mer, powder, lead and 
metal fouling and also pre- 
vents rust. Used and en- 
dorsed for over forty years 
by shooters everywhere. 
For best results apply with 


HOPPE’S GUN CLEANING 
PATCHES 
made of new cotton flan- 
| nel die-cut to sizes to fit 
every gun. Gun dealers 
sell Hoppe’s Products or 
for trial size Hoppe’s No. 9 
send us 10c. Helpful”Gun 
Cleaning Guide” FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 




















a> MILITARY GUN-BLU 














GRAHAM'S transforms rustiest guns 
into new re-arms in minutes. 
HEATING—Not a paint. Cold chemicals 


blue guns, tools with split-second 
response—ON CONTACT. Color con- 
trol for patching, pistol-blue to black 
MAJ. CHAS. ASKINS, dean Amer, Experts, 
Authority: ‘‘Excellent deep blue. Surpris- 
ing speed.’’ $1 
GENEROUS PACKAGE 
WINNER OUTDOOR LIFE CITATION 
OF MERIT AWARD 
Avoid imitations. 
the genuine MILITARY GUN-BLU. 
— ASK FOR IT BY FULL NAME 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL CO. 
2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18, Md 












| UN BL Your dealer bas 





GRAMAMS MILITARY 





SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR «+ POLAROID « SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
$3.50 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 





















With FIGHTING RUST A WARTIME “MUST” 


Here’s a Fighte: You Can Trust— 
x x Y 
FIENDOIL 
Cleans AND Protects 
2-02. bottle— 35¢ 
At Sporting Goods Dealers 


McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 


Baltimore 23, Md. 


The World's Most Popular 
Automatic 

















WOODSMAN 


COLTS PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN 
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Meet the Men 


WHO USE YOUR BATTERIES 27 





MME TT 





The Navy and Merchant Marine send It’s difficult to locate men drifting in For emergency communication by 

rapid ship-to-ship messages by battery- the sea! Water-tight battery lights on voice, the Merchant Marine uses a port- 
A powered flasher signal lights when buoyant lifesaver suits have meant able megaphone to broadcast orders 
: radio communication might givea the difference between life and death and instructions. Dry batteries give 
i ship’s position to the enemy. for many Merchant seamen. necessary power to the megaphone. 


i i ila 





| 
| 





Two men and a bazooka make a win- Deadly flamethrowers are blazing the The Signal Corps man with a Walkie- 
ning team! But it takes large quantities road to Victory! Dry batteries help Talkie has freedom of speech as long as 
of ammunition and dry battery power to create the spark that sends these he has plenty of dry batteries! Handie- 
to keep these portable, hard-hitting efficient weapons into instant, flam- Talkies also use thousands of war bat- 


weapons firing at the enemy. ing action against the enemy. teries to power vital communications, 









When the y come Home—Burgess Batteries will be back again, too... 
powering flashlights, telephones, radios, instruments and controls for 
millions of homes, farms and industries throughout America. 


BURGESS BATTERIES 


IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, 








FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 





THE SOCK THAT'S 


MADE FOR SPORTS 


THE ULTIMATE IN 
WHITE WOOL SOCKS 





Whether you're bowling, boxing, 
playing basketball or baseball 
. » « comfort for your feet is im- 
portant. Adler Sportmaster socks 
are made expressly to meet the 
needs of sportsmen. Their long 
wool fibres cushion your feet com- 
fortably. Make playing for long 
periods a real pleasure. Get 
Sportmaster today... at leading 
sporting goods stores everywhere 
or write THE ADLER COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. 


*Reinforced heel and toe 


THE ADLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 





| that was made some years ago in London. 


|is the $40 gun of 


even though I don’t really understand all the | 
various expressions. Incidentally, he is bring- | 
ing up our two-year-old daughter to leve guns— | 
and already she helps him clean them. I hope | 
she will be more of a sportswoman than I 
m.—Mrs. D. F., Conn. 


Answer: The word “varmint” is a corruption 
of “vermin,” and the words are used more or 
less interchangeably. However, you are cor- 
rect in the fact that vermin is very often used 
to designate the little animals that crawl 
around on the human frame, whereas varmint 
is always used as a name for a worthless and 
destructive animal. The hunter uses both words 
to mean the’ small birds and animals—like 
crows and woodchucks—on which there is no 
close season. 

Why don’t you go hunting with your hus- 
band sometime? My wife goes hunting with 
me and we have a lot of fun together.—J. O’C. 


Expensive Gun Not Safe 


shotgun 
It is 
beautifully engraved with fine scrollwork, and 
I have been told that it cost several hundred 
dollars when new. However, its barrels are 
probably of laminated steel, and so may be 
unsafe for the heavy loads of today. 

Are all laminated-steel barrels unsafe? Also, 
today a safer proposition 


Question: I own a _ double-barrel 


| than an expensive old-timer such as mine?— 


| 
| 


let? 
| rifle 


| way 


W. A., Mass. 
Answer: Sad to say, that fine British shot- 
gun of yours is not safe, strictly speaking. 


with any modern smokeless-powder load. 

Some laminated or twist barrels are stronger 
than others, but none of them have enough lee- 
in strength to be absolutely safe. They 
were designed for pressures much lower than 
those developed by smokeless powders. 

A good modern $40 gun, or even a good | 
modern $25 gun is much safer than an old- 
timer which cost many times that amount.— 


J. O'C. 


U. S. Military Cartridges 


Question: Please tell me what caliber rifle 
was used by the Army in the first World War. 
Wasn't it the .30/30—and aren’t we now using 
the .30/06? If so, please tell me when and 
why the change was made—also how the .30/30 
compares in size with the .30/06.—G. H. B., 
Tenn. 


Answer: In the first World War the standard 
caliber used by the U.S. armed forces was the 
.30/06, not the .30/30, which never has been 
used by the U.S. Government as a military 
cartridge. 

The .30/30 is only a sporting cartridge. It 
is a rimmed case, much smaller than the .30/06. 
It will hold only about 30 gr. of powder 
whereas .30/06 cases will hold more than 50 
gr. Moreover, the .30/06 case is rimless.— 
J. OE. 


Has a .32/40 Winchester 


32/40 caliber Win- 
in good condition. I 


Question: I have a 
chester rifle, Model 94, 
have bagged two deer with it and while it 
isn’t a high-power rifle, it seems to do the 
business. I wonder, though, if any ammuni- 
tion company puts out a cartridge that is more 
powerful than the ordinary run in that caliber 
—more speed, different type of bullet, or any 
other improvement. 

Is there any danger of the .32/40 cartridge 
being discontinued after the war? Also, would 
it be possible to drill a small hole in the end 
of a blunt, soft-nose bullet to make it expand 
somewhat on the order of a hollow-point bul- 
And just one thing more—how does my 
compare with the .30/30 in killing 
power?—C. H. T., Wis. 


Answer: There are so many old .32/40 rifles 
knocking around that I seriously doubt if that 
cartridge will be discontinued before you and 
I are grandfathers. As it stands, it is a pretty 
good old cartridge. With a high-velocity load- 
ing—which is perfectly O. K. in your rifle— 
you have a cartridge that compares very 
favorably with the .30/30, since it uses a 
165-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of about 
1,900 foot seconds. I have seen that cartridge 
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IMPROVED PERFORMANCE 


® Steadier on roughest roads, easier 
to compensate, still more accurate. 
You'll want the improved HULL 
STREAMLINE AUTO COMPASS with 
the new shockproof mounting brack- 
et. Limited supply at your dealer’s. 
Circular free. Price $3.50. 
HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-P3, 
WARREN, OHIO 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 
25c and 50c at druggists. .. . If your druggist hasn’t 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © 1. e. inc 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4591-C, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
INSTITUTE PRESENTS 











THE WOLVES 
OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


Stanley P. Young and 
E. A. Goldman 


660 Pages, 137 Halftones 
6 Full-color Plates, 10 Maps 


FIRST EDITION 1944 
BUCKRAM - - - $6.00 
Universal in its appeal, this is a book of 


enjoyment, information and knowledge 


for SPORTSMEN, RANCHERS, FARM- 


ERS, HISTORIANS, NATURALISTS, 
ARTISTS, STUDENTS OF AMERI- 


CANA, TEACHERS, DOG-LOVERS, and 
others. 

Written at a time when only remnants 
of the species survive, and when men 
who have lived with them and know 
them are scarce, the book (the only one 
of its kind ever published) is destined 
to be a classic. Reviewers have recom- 
mended its inclusion in every school, 
public and personal library, 


A BOOK WITHOUT PARALLEL 
A GIFT WITHOUT COMPARISON 


Se eeeeeueepeaeaeaeneaeaataanaueees 


THE AMERICAN WILDLIFE INSTITUTE 
822 Investment Building 
Washington 5, D. C 
ee for which mail 
to the address below .............. copies, 


Wolves of North America. 
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PRECISLON-MADE & RUST-RESISTANT 


BLADES 


Men go for 
PROFESSIONAL 
Blades like bees go for 
honey...and stick to it, 
too! Why? ‘Cause 
these blades are rust- 
resistant, micro-tested 
and precision-honed 
for high accuracy, 
keenness, and dura- 
bility... For smoother, 
cleaner, longer-lasting 
and extra shaves, 
try PROFESSIONAL 
Blades. You'll agree 
that “here is a honey 


of a blade!” 


Ne 
BLADES "Fugeegrs 





Ror “ 


PROFESSIONAL BLADE CO. 


32 GREEN STREET NEWARK 2, N 


% a} We 
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used in the field and it seems to have about the 
same effect as the .30/30. 

I do not believe it would help your bullets 
at all to drill holes in the noses of them. That 
soft lead expands plenty as it is.—J. O’C. 


Barrel Length and Pattern 


Question: Does the difference between a bar- 
rel length of 26 :n. and one ot 30 in., both 
having the same choke, make any difference in 
the pattern of a shotgun or the distance it will 


shoot? 

Will the use of shells loaded with buckshot 
injure a full-choke shotgun barrel?—K. G., 
Ohio. 


An-wer: Difference in barrel length from 26 
in. to 3° in. does not have any great effect on 


the vattern »>f the shotgun because in most 
loads the owder * all consumed at 26 in. 

It will mo. hurt a full-choke gun to use buck- 
shot in it—y,.O’C. 


‘Scope Not Suitable Here 


Question: I have a .32 Special Winchester, 
Model -°4. long-barrel type, and am thinking of 
having ‘t equipped with a Weaver Model 330 
‘scope. Please tell me if this would make a 


practical outfit for hunting such game as rab- 
bits, coyotes, deer, and antelope.—D. V., South 
Dakota. 


Answer: I wouldn’t advise you to try to put 
a "scope on that rifle. The Model 94 ejects at 
the top and the ‘scope either has to be mounted 
very high, or offset a long way to the left. In 
either case, the rifle cannot be held steady and 


therefore shooting with wouid not be satis- 
factory. I think your best bet is a tang peep 
sight like the Lyman No. 1-A.—J. O’C, 


Mystery of the White Spots 


Question: Recently I bought a Fulton dou- 
ble-barrel shotgun which. though secondhand, 
had had little use. When it arrived I no- 
ticed white spots in several places on the out- 
side of the barrel—something like an acid ef- 
fect. I wiped them off and a week later they 
appeared again. This time I used a powder sol- 
vent and put the gun away. Three weeks later I 
examined it and the white spots were piled up 
% in. thick in some places, apparently larger 
than ever. Can you tell me the cause of this 
and how I can stop it?—M. E., North Dakota. 


Answer: I think you’re haunted. I never en- 
countered such a condition as white spots on a 
barrel—unless someone had dropped paint on 
it. Believe me, yours is one letter that has 
me on the ropes. I haven’t the faintest notion 
as to what the cause could be. Perhaps some 
reader can solve the mystery.—J. O’C. 


Reloading for Old .45 Rifle 


Question: Reloading is no game for a fellow 
who doesn’t know his stuff. Some years ago I 
went chuck hunting with a neighbor who had 
just come into possession of a .45/60 Win- 
chester, Model 86, and a set of reloading tools. 
He had loaded up some shells the night before. 
I watched with the glasses while he took a rest 
alongside an oak tree and fired at a chuck 100 
yd. off. Missing the first time, he took another 
shot. When he fired it sounded like something 
let go. I glanced around and saw blood stream- 
ing down his face and arm. Both side plates of 
the receiver were gone, the hammer stood at 
full cock, the firing pin was gone, and the 
bullet was stuck in the barrel. 

When he recovered enough to speak he told 
me he had cast those bullets out of babbit, 
without even sizing or lubricating them. He 
had used Ballistite shotgun powder, filling the 
case just full enough to seat the bullet. That 
opened my eyes to the dangers of reloading 
without knowing anything about it. 

Now I have a .45/70 Army Springfield, Model 
1884, in excellent condition inside and out. I 
cut the barrel down to 24 in., put the irons all 
back on the stock fore-end, and even cut off the 
ramrod. It has a sling strap so I put a new 
swivel on the buttstock. After I refinished the 


stock and put on a bead front sight it sure 
made an eye full. 

I got 20 shells with the rifle. They have 
jacketed bullets and the powder looks like 
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“COATED LENSES ARE FASTER” 


HE new low reflection coating put on a production basis by Argus 

for supplying the Armed Forces with precision optical instru- 
ments will be used for our post-war camera objectives and optics 
for binoculars, telescopes and industrial optical equipment. This 
closely controlled scientific technique will permit substantial increases 
in the transmission or “speed” of Argus lenses without complicating 
their design or resorting to special costly glasses. 


argus 


Cameras and Optical Instruments 











Makes old guns like new 
Will not injur 
No heating nee 
Restores the finist 
guns inten mir t 
Send for circular 

“What Gunemiths Say" 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-147, New Method Bidg. 
_ Bradford, Pa. 


rob) alole) | 


THIS BOOK 
FREE 


A U.S,-approved 
program, spon- 
sored by the 
4 National Rifle 
Association, to train citizens in the use 
of rifles. Send TODAY for above 48-page 
FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
expert rifle training. Why pay high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 


] up to 40%. Highest quality curled eray goose FEATHER FILLE 






BAG:—warm, water repellent, windproof. Roomy. Built for big 
| men A $40.00 value. Our price only $29.98. Full length, fool 
| proof Zipper, $2.50 extra. Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLI 


|} BAGS priced from $12.89 Shipped C.O.D Many other sleep 
ing bag bargains now available Write TODAY for FREF 
literature. ALL. BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED. 


SKA SLEEPIN AG Co. 





3 Gt. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 
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Lightning smokeless. I hesitate to shoot them, 
as I have heard that an old rifle won’t stand 
smokeless-powder pressures. Now I was think- 
ing of getting a reloading outfit and using the 
.457127 Ideal bullet with either black or Sharp- 
shooter smokeless powder. The 210-gr. bullet 
is heavier than I want, so how would the 45-gr 
Ideal Collar Button work? What charge would 
I use for short-range target work and squirrel 
shooting? 

One man in town has one of those old .45’s 
bored out for 28 gauge shotgun shells. I have I 
in mind reaming out the rifling of my .45/70 
and reloading the regular .45 shells with shot 
gun powder and No. 8 shot. How do you think 
it would work?—E. B., Ohio. 





Answer: That account of y friend’s ac 
cident makes a good object lesson for many of 
us No one has any business reloading unles 
he is willing to take the time to master th 


fundamentals. Lots of people have the notio: 
that they can switch powders around any way 
hey wish and that one powder, if it is “smoke 
less,” is about like another one 

Here are some powder charges and the powe 
they give: Twenty grains of Unique gives 240 
gr. lead bullets a muzzle velocity of 1,900 foot 


seconds, but the pressure is too high—24,000 Ib 
I’d stick to 15 gr., which gives a muzzle velocit 
of 1,648 foot seconds You can get a muzz!l 
velocity of 1,560 foot seconds with 24 gr. of 
No. 2400 and the 300-gr. bullet, with pressure 
of only 1,350 lb. Using these loads as a bas 
you ought to be able to work out something 


You can use Lightning if you wish. With tl 
300-gr. bullet, 25 gr. of Lightning will give y 
a muzzle velocity of 1,320 foot seconds, and 
35 gr. will give you 1,760 

If I were you I wouldn't convert that .45/70 
to a shotgun. The conversion job would 
pretty expensive if you had it made into any- 
thing but a straight cylinder.—jJ. O’C. 


Shotgun for a Boy 


Question: My dad is going to buy me a shot- 
gur I am 16 years old and weigh 123 lb. I 
will use the gun on rabbits mostly, but occa 
sionally on squirrels and crows. What barrel 
length and gauge do you recommend, and should 
I get a repeater or a single shot?—D.R., Ohio. 


Answer: If you can talk your dad into 
I think the best gun for you would be a 16 
20 gauge double-barrel gun with 26-in. barre! 
bored improved cylinder in the right, and m 
fied choke in the left. Such a gun is simpler 
operate than the pump, and the open boring w 
make it easier for you to become a good s 
Here’s wishing you lots of luck with your gun 


—J.o’c 


Ammunition for Krag Rifle 


Question: I have a Krag, Model 1898, and 
would like to know if it is safe to use 
mercially loaded cartridges in this rifle 


G. L. S., Minn. 


Answer: Sure, if that Krag is in good s . 
you can use it with any standard factory ad ‘ 
marked .30/40, .30 Army, or .30/40 Kr 
J. OC. 


Sight for Winchester Model 94 


Question: I want to install a peep sig! i 
my .30/30 Winchester, Model 94 I } 1 
feeling that the tang sight would be clun t 
handle in the type of hunting encounter 

orthern New England and New Brunsw 


On the other hand, a receiver peep sig 





h 


supposedly designed essential as a 
sight, would be subject to hav the ar 
bstructed by snow under conditions f« 
the territory where I hunt This of c 
Id be corrected with the tang sight a 
folding leaf sight replacing the rear t 
furnished by the manufacture I am 
fused ee as to what sight t s¢ | 
and would appreciate your recommendat 
L. V "B.. Mass. ’ 
Answer: The tang peep sight is pret 
the receiver sight on a Wi nchester M 
4 because it is closer to the eye and fast ; 
sé On the other hand, the receiver sight 


stronger and a little less clumsy to handle 
spite of all that, I believe I would selec 
Lyman No. 1-A for a woods rifle with a ‘€ 
recoil, like the .30/30. The tang sight ‘s 4 
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“MY LUCK... EET EES ALL BAD!” Thus spoke the Portuguese stranger as his opponent again 
and again swept the backgammon board of “men.” But, actually, the peculiar shape of the 


men” had given him a clue to the great diamond wealth of Brazil. Similarly, your clue 


to a wealth of drinking pleasure is William Penn Blended Whiskey, the Gem of the Blends 


He 


“YOU HAVE WON my last 

escudo,” said the Portuguese, 

eo 4 ending the game. “But aap 
“q" ~«you would permit me to take 

a few of these backgammon 

men’ as souvenirs of my misfortune... .?” 


These? Why, they are but pebbles from 
the neighborhood,” scoffed his Brazilian 
ypponent. “Help yourself...” 


Che Portuguese stranger lost no time in 
ending his‘‘pebbles’’to Europe for analy- 
sis. Soon, word came that they were really 
fabulous gems, rivaling the diamonds 
,OODERHAM & 


WORTS LIMITED, 


lost the game.. 


PEORIA, 


. and won a fortune! 


of Golconda. Fortunate, indeed, were 
the friends who shared his secret —and 
the wealth which followed. And 
fortunate, indeed, are the men today who 
learn about the wonderful mellowness 
and unsurpassed flavor of William Penn 
Blended Whiskey. Truly the Gem of the Blends, 
this grand whiskey _ 

offers premium 

quality at a non- 

premium price. 

That’s why mil- 

lions say ““When’”’ 

with William Penn! 


ILLINOIS 


Wiliam Pewn 


GEM OF THE BLENDS 


BLENDED WHISKEY=— 86 


PROUD F—65 & 


GNATED 


¥ 
/ William Pew 
 Blenceo Whisks 


ENDES ane Bored v* 44 
& woats imiten PERE 


WM Samos bonis amagers %) 0% 
ce AAA Guanes to aie bm ait i ” 


GRAIN NE 








complaints | 


We get the nie 


We never heard of Ken Johnston until he sent us a 


complaint. And now he’s one of our favorite people. 
Here’s the story, in Ken’s own words: 


“My workshop has always been a favorite hangout 
for the boys. But recently, they've taken to coming 


more often, and staying longer. 

“Maybe it’s coincidence, but this happened at just 
about the same time as I started to make my drinks 
with your perfectly grand-tasting Kinsey w hiskey. 

“Don’t get me wrong—it’s a pleasure to serve my 

g § y 


friends with such a smooth and satisfying whiskey. 


A Blended Whiskey © 86.8 Proof. 65 
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Questi: 
Winc nest 


But now I'll always wonder—is it me or my Kinsey 


they love?” P00 


Well, folks, that’s the story. If yow start serving 
rich, mellow Kinsey (remember, 52 years of ‘““know- 
how” goes into every bottle!) you'll probably become 


a more popular host, too. 
Don’t say we didn’t warn you! ghtning 
For Unhurried Moments 

’ | 1 \7 mite for 
4 = 4 \ ae . re 

I\ | 1, or 


The Unhurried Whiskey rt : oe 












split second faster and that often makes a 
difference in deer hunting. 

I cannot take very seriously this business of 
a peep getting clogged with snow. Under those 
conditions the barrel also would be clogged. 
If I were you I would select the tang sight.— 


J. ore. 












.351 Not for Coyotes 





Question: I would like some information 
about the .351 Winchester self-loading rifle. 
What is its point-blank range and how does it 
compare with the .25/20 and .32/20 for coyote 
hunting?—K. M., Nebr. 












Answer: The .351 Winchester auto car- 
tridge is not a power house by any means, but it 
is a good deal more powerful than the .25/20 or 
the .32/20. It uses a 180-gr. bullet at a muzzle 
velocity of 1,850 foot seconds. It has a mid- 
range trajectory over 200 yd. of 7% in., all of 
which means it should be sighted in for about 
150 yd. in which case it will strike about 3%, 
in. high at 75 yd. Its muzzle energy is 1,370 
foot pounds. 














The .25/20 uses an 86-gr. lead bullet at a 
muzzle velocity of 1,450 foot seconds and a 
muzzle energy of 400 foot pounds. The .32/20 





uses a 100-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of 
1,280 foot seconds and its muzzle energy is 365 
foot pounds. In either case the midrange tra- 
jectory over 200 yd. is about 10 in. 

None of these cartridges has a trajectory flat 
enough for successful coyote hunting. You 
ought to have a .257, a Swift, or a .30/06; or a 
caliber with a midrange trajectory over 200 
yd. of no more than 3 in.—J. O’C. 













Poly-Choke for All-round Gun 





Question: I own a 12 gauge Browning auto- 
matic shotgun with raised ventilated rib. The 
barrel is full choke. I am a fair shot and use 
the gun for all kinds of game and trapshooting. 
What is your advice with regard to installing 
a Poly-Choke or other variable-choke device? 
Please tell me the advantages of such a de- 
vice, and whether it will spoil the looks of the 
gun.—R. C. K., Ill 



































Answer: If that were my Browning I would 
have a Poly-Choke attached and have the 
overall length of the barrel 26 in. My own 12 
gauge pump gun has a Poly-Choke with an 
overall length of 25 in. The device certainly 
has made it an all-round gun and you would 
have to go awfully high to buy it from me. 

At best I wouldn’t say that any of the 
variable-choke devices improve the looks of a 
gun. However, you get used to the changed 
appearance and after a while you begin to like 


it—J. O’C 



























.40/82 Impractical 







Question: I am thinking of buying a .40/82 
Winchester rifle for hunting bears, deer, and 
lions in California. Has it sufficient range for 
that type of hunting and has it much kick?— 
B. P., Fla. 





Answer: I think you would be very unwise 
to buy a .40/82 rifle now. The ammunition it 
uses is an old black-powder cartridge and al- 
though it is still made—or was when the war 
broke out—I doubt if it will be available much 






































longer. The velocity is low since it drives a 
260-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of only 
1,500 foot seconds. The midrange trajectory 
over 200 yd. is 11 in. Consequently you can 





see that at best it is only about a 100-yd. rifle— 
and in these days California deer usually are 
Shot at longer ranges, running like greased 


lightning.—J. O’C. 







Safe for U.S. or Factory Loads 





Question: 
tile, Model 


Sate for 


K 


Recently I bought a 
1903, ye No, 273497. Is it 
government mmunition and for the 
leanbore soft-point csvteldes? I have heard 
nat such ammunition is not safe unless the 
Inetiver is heat treated.—V. R., New York. 
Answer: The Springfield you bought has 
the case-hardened carbon-steel receiver. It is 
mot as strong as the later double-heat-treated 
or the still later nickel-steel re- 
However, it will handle any factory or 
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Hes still shooting 
. Predatory Quimals 


It's Corporal Jones now, in- 





“The WEAVER 
SCOPE 


Still in stock at 
3 most dealers; If 
you don’t find the model you want, write us. 


Six interchangeable 
choke tubes make 
your shotgun an all- 
Purpose gun, every 
thing from skeet to 
long range ducks, 


$Q.75 
Complete with 
ony 2 choke tubes 











stead of "Slim," as he used 
to be known out west be- 
fore the war... and it's a 
bunch of two-legged pred- 
atory animals that he's pick- 
ing off now, instead of : 
mountain lions. But the * 


Weaver 330 scope that's 
attached to his rifle today 
is the same as the one he 
used to depend on out on 


the ranch. The same sturdy 
construction, the same ac- 
curacy, the same brilliant 
field of vision that made the 
Weaver 330 famous among 
hunters make it a welcome 
aid to good shooting among 
our snipers today on many 
battle fronts. The Weaver 
330 will be back again some 
day! 


WEAVER 


Scopes and Chokes 


Meade in El Paso, Texas & 
by W.R. WEAVER CO. 
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JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 





Producers of the Johnson Semi-Automatic Rifle and the 
Johnson Light Machine Gun 


CUSTOM GUN REPAIR DEPARTMENT 


Due to the recent changes in War 
Production requirements, we have 
found it necessary to curtail substan- 
tially the activities of our recently an- 
nounced Custom Gun Repair Depart- 
ment. However, we remain in a posi- 
tion to give a limited amount of serv- 
ice. Inquiries will be answered 
promptly. 


Full custom gun repair service will 


be furnished a 


is sOON as circumstances 
permit. 
Write for further details and tree 
illustrated folder of the military 
arms we are now supplying to the 


of the United Nations, 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 


Dept. L 


Providence 1, Rhode Island 


armed forces 
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CHAMBER GUARD 


REMOVABLE SECTION 
eases thorough cleaning 


CfL prot! LI Ln 
prrallf ae ‘ 7 
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Me Z. —— TRANSPARENT 
/ y, MOUTHPIECE 


4 f 


MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 


yY CONDENSING CHAMBER 
P trazs and helds bitter 
Y juices and sediment 


‘BOWL GUARD 


keeps shank 
and bowl dry 


s]°0 


Selected Briar 


bars tobacco fragments 


from 


CROWN | 


Patented 


bit 


Cool, dry smoking is half the pleasure of a pipe. Royalton 
Crown redoubles your satisfaction because its six patented, 
features ‘wring’ the smoke dry as it passes from bowl] to mouth- 
piece. Every puff is dependably free from strong juices and 
tobacco shreds. Result: an everlastingly dry pipe in a class by 
itself for complete smoking satisfaction. 


HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, 


INC. e 





OZONE PARK, NEW YORK 








RE-SOLE your 


BOOTS 


with §o-o 


@ WATERPROOF 
@ FLEXIBLE 

@ NON-SKID 

@ LONG-WEARING 


Good news! At home, you can fix 
your old hunting boots with 
So-Lo. Quick, easy—just spread 
on like butter. Dries tough over- 
night. Fills cracks and holes. 
So-Lo repairs anything made of 
rubber, coches, cloth; cuts in 
tires, raincoats, etc. Flexible. 
Non-skid. Waterproof. Won't 
come off—guaranteed. 


MEND the HOLE for 


Also Mends Every- | 


thing of RUBBER, 
LEATHER, CLOTH 
| $o-Lo 
© AT ANY HARDWARE 


—| AND 10c STORE 




















CHAPPED? 


When winter weather chaps 
and cracks your lips — apply 
soothing Lypsyl. 





DRY? 
Has a cold dried and rough- 
ened your lips? What you 
need is Lypsyl! 


WINDBURNED? 
Lips roughened by wind and 
cold? Ease pain, help heal 
skin cracks with Lypsyl. 


@ Yes, Lypsyl brings quick re- 
lief from sore, chapped lips. 
Helps heal cracked skin. A col- 
orless stick pomade. Easy to 
apply. Only 25¢. Ask your drug- 


gist for Lypsyl (pronounced 
“Lip-sil”). Or use coupon. 





Lever Brothers Co., 50 MemorialDrive, Dept. 43 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 

No chapped lips for me 
prepaid. 25¢ for each tube. 


7 
tubes, @rrasi PRINT) 


Rush along my Lypsyl, 


Send me 


Name. 


' City 


Address 3 


d 
» State 


me 


government .30/06 cartridge if the head space 
in your rifle is correct. Thousands of these 
rifles have been giving service for many years 
and if I were you I go ahead and use 
it and not worry about it at all.—/J. O’C. 


would 


Prefers a Long Barrel 




















Question: In recent years I have noticed 
tendency toward shorter-barrel shotguns, and 
also toward a more open bore. Now, I am 
full agreement with the open-bore idea, but 
can’t seem to do well with a short barrel. 

As I understand it the short barrel makes f 
fast handling. However, with a_ short-barr 
gun I have more than a little difficulty getti 
on and hitting birds—seems to me there j 
isn’t enough barrel to sight along 

Why wouldn’t a 12 gauge with a 30-in. barr 
bored improved cylinder or modified make 
good pheasant gun? It might handle a 
slower, but wouldn’t the shooter who doesn’t 
have much time to practice get better resu 
with it than he would with a gun that has 
26 or 28-in. barrel? —G. S. G., Ill 

Answer: If you like 30-in. barrels there is 
reason why you shouldn’t use a pair bored i 
proved cylinder and modified I have ne 
been able to see, however, that ng barrels 
make for greater accuracy. After all, a shotg 
is not a rifle. Aiming a shotgun is yn ry 
swiftly, and anything that adds j 
makes for more effective shooting 
a few inches one way or the other € t € 
a bit of difference, but every split second 
handling does count 

I prefer 26-in. barrels on a double-gu j 
would hate going beyond 28 On a pump or 
automatic I prefer 25-ir sarrels and, if e 
velocity didn’t fall off pretty badly, I'd e 
22-in. ones.—J. O'C. 

Cost of .22 Varminter 
Question: About what would it cost me 
have a .22 Varminter rifle made inclu Zz 
necessary reloading and resizing dies? I have 
an 8 mm. Mauser, Model 98, which I’d be 

willing to have converted R.K Calif 

Answer: You'd be smarter to wait till 
the war. I’m quite certain the iter wv 
be turned out then in a comme al fac v 
rifle selling for about $60. Right yw it w 


ost plenty to get your Mauser action 


nd to lay in your tools 





barrel, an 


st about $35 for a y whe from $5 
to $100 for a stock, about $5 to get a mag e 
blocked up, and between $40 and $100 for a 
suitable ‘scope A reloading tool and es 
would run you at least $22.50, and you'd 
need a powder measure and scales.—/J. O'C 


No Iron Sights With ‘Scope 


f buying a_ .300 
hunting, and 
Are there 


Question: I am thinking 
Savage rifle, Model 99, for deer 
I want to equip it with a ‘scope 


bridge-type ‘scope mounts whi make 





possible to retain the iron sights with which 
the rifle is equipped? Do y ecomme € 
taining the iron sights on a rifle 1 wk a 
‘scope is to be mounted?—B. A. W., Cal 
Answer: The Model 99 Savage is a mighty 
satisfactory rifle, and the .300 Savage cartridge 
is a good one. I would advise you to forget 
your notion of retaining the iron sight as 
they only get in the way. Have your ‘scope 


rigid mount like the 


nly.—J 


with a good 
really holds a ‘scope fi 


tached 
Stith—it 





From a Pheasant Hunter 





Question: At what ranges are pheasants 
usually killed with a 12 gauge shotgu an 
what is their flying speed 

Will you also please tell me z 
velocity of the present high-speed 
for shotguns.—W. C. U., Ill 

Answer: With a 12 gauge shotgun pheasants 
can be taken at any distance up to about 
yd. Their flying speed is supposed to be a 


35 miles an hour, but they get under way 
rather slowly. 

The mean muzzle velocity high-velocity 
ammunition over 40 yd. is about 925 foot sec 
ids. That of the lower-power t load, over 
the same distance, is 850 foot seconds.—J. O'C 
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Farmland Game 
(Continued from page 13) 


erage farm also has its clumps of 
woodland, brush-covered creek bottoms, 
or stretches of marsh. Soil Conservation 
Service surveys show that more than 30 
illion acres of the land which is includ- 
ed in farms and ranches will not support 
tilled crops, livestock, or timber, but will 
support wildlife; and that more than 13 
million acres of this land both need and 
e worth management for wildlife pro- 
luction. 
As every experienced hunter knows, 
u usually find more game birds close to 
edges of a field than you do near its 
center, and you kick up more rabbits 
long the edge of a thicket than you do 
in its depths. Game congregates where 
nd and cover meet; and because it is 
practically all “edge,” a fraction of an 
cre of border between cultivated field 
and woodland, or of fence row or hedge, 
nearly always has more game on it than 
have several acres of unbroken fields or 
woods. 
In the Southeastern and Gulf states, 
from Maryland to Louisiana, there are 
3 million acres of “edges” between fields 
nd woodland that need to be planted 
with field borders to stop or avert erosion. 
The best growth for this purpose has 
been found to be Lespedeza sericea, a 
perennial which grows about three feet 
high and is so resilient that a plow or 
tractor can be turned on it without caus- 
ing serious damage. This is planted on 
the field side, and bicolor lespedeza, a 
bushy growth about six feet high, is 
planted on the woods side. In addition to 
ts soil-protecting qualities, the combina- 
tion of these two species of lespedeza 
provides an ideal living and breeding 
ice for quail. The interlaced thicket 
of the serecia gives the birds excellent 
cover, while the bicolor seeds are the 
Southern bobwhite’s favorite winter 
food 
A few years ago Virginia’s game com- 
nission wisely started using Pittman- 
Robertson funds to furnish lespedeza 
seed to farmers who are willing to plant 
it, and the game commissions of North 
irolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
have taken similar action. The re- 
sult has been a marked increase in the 
quail populations of these states at a 
very moderate cost. 
Half a million acres of hedges are 
eeded to conserve soil and produce 
irmland game in the Eastern and North 
Central states. In the Upper Mississippi 
region the Soil Conservation Service is 
ntroducing the many-flowered rose 
which provides good late-winter food 
r quail and other wildlife) as a living 
nce to protect gullies and other eroded 
ireas against grazing. In many sections, 
‘armers who have been reconverted from 
Clean farming are allowing natural 
growth to come back along their fence 
nes, or even planting them with wild- 
cover 
On most farms in the central part of 
country there are numerous small 
eas of waste land—fence corners, erod- 
ed gullies, creek bottoms, and so on 
which, with a little help from the farmer, 
Will produce game. These odd spots add 
Pp to the sizable total of 5% million 
res Many of them are badly in need 
of cover, and some game-conscious farm- 
ers are planting patches of bird food on 
them. On other odd spots the best game 
management is to leave them alone. A 
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WAR BONDS 





Van Merritt Beer is brewed at Burlington, Wisconsin 
from the finest hops, grits, choicest barley malt and 
famous Wisconsin artesian well water. These, plus a 
closely guarded formula and unique brewing meth- 


ods, make Van Merritt one of the world’s great beers. 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS « SELLERS COMPANY, LTD. « CHICAGO 5. ILLINOIS 








It’s a matter of 


GOOD TASTE! 


As the right setting glori- 
fies the finest gems, so 
does Don Q glorify any 
rum drink. Enrich your 
tall drinks ...and your 
cocktails with the finer 
flavor of Don Q@—Puerto 

7 Rico's favorite 

— ! _ quality rum! 


Toad 110) g 


sty 


pon Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U. S. A. 
SOLE U.S. pistrisuTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY « IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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pile of old logs will provide a colony o! 


cottontails with a perfect home, and 


roll of rusty wire fencing gives gam 


birds safe cover. In Nebraska the co 
servation commission is assisting far 
ers in the fencing of gullies and ot] 
eroded spots which, when protect: 
against grazing, soon grow up into eg 

game cover. 

On farms in the soft-coal regions 
Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, and I 
nois there are 4 million acres of sp 
banks left after strip-mining operatic 
They are hopeless for growing eithe 
crops or timber, but they easily can | 
made to grow brush which is good 1 


bit environment, and their flooded bot 


toms, after fertilization and stocki1 
should yield in the neighborhood of 3 
pounds of panfish and even largemout 
bass an acre a year. If these spoil bar 

are stocked with muskrats the farn 

can make them earn him a cash pr 

as well as provide enjoyable hunting a 

fishing. 

The Southwest has a somewhat simi! 
problem in the banks of irrigation 
drainage ditches, and a start is be 
made in planting them with vegetati 
which will keep the earth from slous 
ing away and at the same time pro\ 
cover and food for game. 

A great opportunity to increase « 
production of farmland game and 
game fish is offered by the 60,000 natu: 
and artificial ponds on our farms and t 

1 million acres of land immediately su 
rounding them. Close to 4,000 farm 
ponds—built in soil-conservation 
tricts, especially in the Southeast 
Gulf, and Mississippi Valley states 
stocked through the cooperation of 
Fish and Wildlife Service and a numbe 
of state fish and game commissio1 
now are producing black bass and c1 
pies. Many of the 18,000 stock-wate1 
ponds, built in recent years on faz 
and ranches, also are being managed { 
game-fish production. Shoreline ve 
tion makes these little bodi« of Ww 
ittractive to waterfowl and fur beai 
ind the near-by land often can easil 
developed into an excellent habit 
upland small game. 

An even greater opportunity is o 
by the million acres of stream bank 
idjacent land—mostly pasture—o: 
farms. Such acreage is in urgent 
of erosion-control work and could be 1 
to pay big dividends in increased 
and game-fish production. These 
denuded stream banks need to be s! 
and planted with bush willows, and 
low bulkheads are necessary in 1 
places. The land on both sides of 
streams should be planted with 
woods and shrubs which will p: 
food and cover for game; and the 
improvement (with the exception 
casional passes to permit cattle to « 
and to cross from one bank to the « 
must be fenced to prevent grazins 

Most of this work is too expensiv 
the individual farmer to undertake 
Minnesota and Iowa game and fish 
missions have leased several st 
rights of way from source to n 
New York, Wisconsin, and several 
states are making or contemplating 
lar experiments. 

The Izaak Walton League is spon 
a nation-wide stream-bank improve 
program, and it is expected that 
the war many of its chapters wi 
ways to cooperate with their fi 
game authorities and with farme! 


work. Wildlife arteries of this sort 
ning through millions of acres of 
cultural land, would result in a t! 
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dous increase in the production of farm- 
land game. 

Management for wildlife 
of two million acres of marshland on 
farms along the Louisiana and Texas 
coasts also would be an important help 
in solving our threatening postwar game 
problem. 

On many of our farms there is enough 
game to provide native seed stock Cca- 
pable of quickly populating the expanded 
habitat provided by the farmer's efforts, 
but in some districts destroyed environ- 
ment, combined with heavy hunting, has 
resulted in such severe game depletion 
that new breeding stock will be neces- 
sary to insure quickly increased produc- 
tion. 

The game commissions of Nebraska, 
Indiana, Illinois, Maryland, New York, 
and New Jersey are using Pittman-Rob- 
ertson funds to lease and develop seed- 
stock areas from which game will spread 
gradually onto surrounding farmland. 
But game of all the farm species spreads 
slowly, even after the original living area 
has become overpopulated and when the 
surrounding terrain is inviting; and in 
districts where it is not practicable to 
establish mumerous small _ seed-stock 
areas fairly close together, it probably 
will be necessary to do considerable re- 
stocking with game either raised on state 
game farms or trapped in overpopulated 
districts. 

Virginia now is restocking quail on 
privately owned areas in fifty counties, 
ind an agreement has been made with 
the landowners that these areas will be 


production 





“When next you thank God for mak- 
ing you American, think what is yours 
because of this blessing. Think espe- 
cially of that wonderful gift, the great 
American outdoors with its treasure of 
wildlife. ... You are a part owner of 
this living wealth. Yours are the rights 
and obligations that come with owner- 
ship.“’—William J. Tucker, Executive 
Secretary, Texas Game, Fish & Oyster 
Commission. 


Now is the time to prove that you 
are deserving of this trust. 


BUY A LICENSE! 
be 


even if you feel that there will 
no chance of using it this year. 





closed to shooting until after two breed- 
ing seasons. Texas and Nebraska also 
are cooperating with farmers in the re- 

stocking of their land. 
If our traditional sport of hunting is 
0 retain its past and present popularity, 
our farmland game must provide satis- 
fying sport for increased millions of post- 
var hunters. Game technicians have the 
know-how to make our billion acres of 
farmland produce and support the tre- 
lendous game populations needed to 
withstand record-breaking yearly kills. 
But only the farmer can do the job of en- 
ronment improvement and expansion 
that is necessary, and only the farmer can 
e sportsmen permission to hunt on his 

d. 

In an early issue the various plans 
which have been devised to induce farm- 
ers to do both those things will be dis- 
cussed; also—most important of all to 
the future of hunting—what farmers 
think about those plans. 
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To make slick, easy shaves a snap, 
So toughest whiskers lose the scrap, 

Use Thin Gillettes—save dough and time— 
Four thrifty blades cost just a dime! 
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The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
By The Maker 
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Gillette Blue Blade Precision-made to fit your 


Gillette Razor exochy 











WEAVER SCOPES 


IN STOCK 


(Leather Lens Covers FREE with scope) 








30S cross-hairs or post, $29.70, 440S, $35.20 Ix 7 ‘ 
for Shotguns, $20.35. Weaver T (side) Mounts Standard experience 
$2.20. B (top) Mounts, $6.60. Redfield Mount ulpment are now all P 
$9.50. Stith ‘‘Install It Yourself’’ Mounts for Sov r Victory. Target Pistols will 
99 and Win. 70, $12.00. Trades e unav able to shooters for 
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in every battle... 
doing vital jobs... 
unfailingly... 


that’s 
why 
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style fireplace you want 
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THE KNIFE | 
THAT LASTS 
A LIFETIME 






EXCLUSIVE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PROVED 
IN WAR 
AND PEACE 





® The tough steel of Western Hunting Knives 
extends all the way through the handle in a 
DOUBLE tang. Leather ‘‘washers” forming the 
handles are locked in place, cannot work loose, 
are fully protected by the exposed edges of the 
tang. Perfectly balanced, with tougher, sharper, 
longer lasting blades. Extra quality from new 
treatments of high carbon electric furnace 
chrome steel, plus generations of know-how in 


making fine cutlery. 


POCKET KNIVES, 

\: HUNTING KNIVES, 

. KITCHEN KNIVES, 

FISHING KNIVES, 
SCISSORS. 







MEANS FINE CUTLERY 


Soon, we hope, this 
famous cutlery will be 
made for civilian use, 
You'll have 200 styles 


to choose from. 


WESTERN “STATES CUTLERY CO. 


1607 BROADWAY BOULDER, COLO. 


NC 


Markemen know the importance of eplit- 
second ACTION—it means BULLS-EYES 
on targets or KILLS on game. Don't be 


—dis— content with misses or lost birds. Enjoy 


“———"_ _ Split-Second ACTION from your pistol, 
rifle or shotgun and set new records with 


GUNSLICK 


The SUPER LUBRICANT 


Used and recommended by outstanding sportemen. GUNSLICK 
e — an - but a super lubricant of velvet smoothness. Prevents 
eading and meta! fouli ng—Gives sweet trigger pull so necessary 
for accurate shooting ' ” - 


on flawed Gun Cleaning KIT 
Reh Guns oes Orly $400 
POSTPAID 









, Oil and € 
Patches for shot 
¥ qun rifle If your 
dealer can't supply 
order direct 


OUTERS LABORATORIES 


Dept. O“L-3 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 


Wing Shooting— 
the Carver Way 


Asan 100 years ago, when flintlocks 

A startes passing from the scene 

and shooters got rifles they could 
really aim, the idea took root that you 
couldn’t hit anything unless you closed 
|} one eye and aimed with the other. The 
| necessity of closing one eye was the first 





thing a boy was taught when he re- 
|ceived his first gune This technique 
|lasted through the duck-hunting and 


market-shooting years when more wild- 
fowl were killed than ever will be killed 
again. 

Then a few unruly fellows got think- 
ing up newfangled ideas, and before 
long they were spreading the word 
around that a man could aim with both 
eyes open, and that he would be faster 
}on the mark if he did so. Gradually 
| folks came to believe this, and by 1900 
the practice of shooting with both eyes 
|open was pretty well established. Of 
course, we still have plenty of marks- 
men who close one eye when shooting. 
But most good shots now realize they 
can see better and judge distances 
much more accurately with both eyes 
Even the old-time duck hunter 





| open. 
must have sensed this when he used 
| both eyes to judge the distance and 


speed of his game, closing one eye only 
when the gunstock struck against his 
| chest. 

Despite all we’ve learned, 
| doubt that men shoot as well today as 
they did 50 years ago. Who is there 
now that can beat old Fred Kimble’s 
feat of killing 54 bluebills straight, or 
his average of not less than 90 out of 
100 for an entire duck season? 
aiming with both eyes open isn’t what 
hurts our shooting. Its largely be- 
cause we don’t have the profusion of 
feathered game to practice on that the 
old-timers had. 

When I was a young fellow I got in- 
terested in Dr. Carver’s style of fast 
wing-shooting. Sometimes at live-pigeon 
matches he’d kill a bird so fast it 
would fall back on the trap from which 
it had just escaped. Carver never 
seemed to take any aim at all, just 
pointed his gun and fired. Frequently 
he didn’t even have his cheek 
the stock when he fired. He could take 
a gun in his hands, look at what he 
wanted to hit, and that’s where the shot 
would go. According to the doc, that’s 
all there is to wing-shooting—just look 
at the spot you want to hit. Don’t try 
to aim the gun at all, your hands will 
take care of pointing it. Lead was in- 
stinctive with Carver; so he assumed 
it was with everybody. Nobody walks 
straight toward a passing object to in- 
tercept it, they naturally start ahead of 
it, he explained. 

If Carver could wing-shoot 
his system was worth learning. I set 
a row of bottles on a fence and shot at 
them, Carver style. In half an hour I 
was hitting every time. Next I set up a 
clay bird trap and hit the clays 
16-yd. rise. Then I found I could get 
|them at 25-yd. rise. Presently 
swinging my gun without seeing it at 
all and bringing down quail and snipe. 


though, I 


But | 





against | 


so fast, | 


from | 


I was |~ 


There were several reasons why I did | 


good work. I had had lots of experience 
with guns, handling them 
every day. Besides, they 
ning to open up bores to suit the game. 
The gun I was using on quail had one 
barrel quarter choke, 55 percent, 
the other half choke, 60 percent. 
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SIGHTS 


of aperture rear 


Trade Mark 


The foTaal= ob (cre) use 
sights on military rifles in this’ war 
relacie lla wreMale(sMe(stuilelate Iie) analy iti lel: 
sights by sportsmen after the war. 
Lyman has pioneered in designing 


and adapting aperture . sights to 
sporting and military rifles for many 
years. In the days to come, the new- 
est developments in Lyman Aperture 
Sights will represent the best value in 


sights made for shooters by shooters. 


Lyman Catalog No. 30 free on request 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 


CORP. 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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Nationally known 
duck calling course 
with phonograph rec- 
ord. Teaches the art 
a ofcalling. Price $2.50 
DUCK CALLS—$2.50, $3.50, $5. oo 
Decoys—A catalogue full of hunting tips. Price 10c 


Oscar Quam, 3006—36th Ave. So., Mpls., Minn. 








There’s no finer way than 
the American way. Let's 
keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps 
regularly. 
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; That was the beginning of the best of just pointing a gun Carver style 
20 years of upland bird shooting of my I found it best to place my cheek 
life. Up until the first World War T shot against the stock, swing on from back 
chickens, snipe, sharp-tailed grouse, and of the mark, and fire when I reached 
ducks in South Dakota and Nebraska. a correct lead. That’s what I’d always 
In winter I’d go to Mississippi to shoot. done on overhead birds, and now I did 
I found shooting from horseback it on all shots. I still shoot that way 
particularly attractive and easy. I'd and I do all right, but the fact remain 
ride into a flock of chickens or sharp-_ that I don’t kill as many birds as I did 
tails, dogs pointing, and some of the when I was using the old Carver sy 
birds were certain to rise to the left, tem.—Charles Askins 
which is the best side for me. I recall 
killing 27 chickens without a miss from 
the back of a horse. In this fast wing- 
shooting I never had to touch the stock 








to my cheek, but if I happened to do so Young Accident Victims 
i it seemed to make no difference, nor did F om Maryland where 
it matter if my eye was an inch above ORTY PERCENT of the 180 victim . 
the breech—so long as the barrels were of gun accidents in recent hunting good living is an ancient 
comparatively level when I fired. Please seasons in Michigan were less than 18 heritage we bring you... 
remember, I said comparatively level. years of age, according to the state’s 
By and by I discovered that when I conservation department. The figures 
attempted to shoot passing ducks and show that 20 in this age group were NATIONAL PREMIUM 
doves high in the air my cheek would killed—more than half the all-age total 
naturally come in contact with the of 38 deaths—and 53 of these youthful 
comb. I’d rather have avoided seeing hunters were wounded. 
the gun, but the customary style of This high percentage of casualties 
shooting overhead birds made it impos- among the young has been made the } 
sible. So when the muzzle of my gun subject of an investigation to determine | 
went up—anywhere from 45 degrees to why, in some instances, youths were not | 
Straight up—lI'’d place cheek to comb, accompanied by adults; how much in- | 
with my eyes looking down the rib. struction they had received in the use of 
I didn’t sight with one eye, but my firearms; and all possible details of each 
cheek was in place to do so had I so de-_ case. 
sired. The inquiry is expected to throw 
Things weren’t the same when I re- some light on the predominant cause “py 
turned from the Army after the war. of accidents among youths; and it i uF 
I was out of practice from not having also anticipated that this investigation NN 
handled a shotgun for 2 years. There may possibly reveal certain weaknesse i 4%: 
wasn't enough game left to practice on, in the present laws covering the issuing — —- 
and I wasn’t able to get back the knack of hunting licenses to persons under 18 Ruieagl : 
Send 10¢ for our fine old MARYLAND RECIEF BOOK 
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Million-mile 
American 
Airlines pilot 
E. J. Goeringer 
in the 

LINK TRAINER 


A WORD TO 


Future Flyers 


WHEN THE TIME COMES to take deliv- 
ery of that sporty new personal plane, 
will you be prepared to get all the 
And 
will you be ready to meet “weather” 
with confidence and safety? 
Instrument flying is an important, 
highly useful skill, learned in the Link 
Trainer. All Air Force pilots, all air line 
pilots receive thorough Link training. 
Pilots 
save countless hours of waiting at air- 


time-saving benefit it provides? 


who are instrument-trained 






ports when they are overcast. Instru- 
ment flying skill also prevents many 
a “wild goose chase,” wasting time 
and gas while “lost.” And when you 
run into a dose of “weather,” it’s good 
to know that you can, in case of need, 
fly by instruments alone! 


Link Aviation Devices, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Link Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Gananoque, Ontario, Canada 


Link Trainers, Aviation Sextants and other products contributing to the safety of flight. 
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ARE YOU THINKING or BUYING a. 


FARM or COUNTRY HOME ? 


Don’t do it until you send for my ‘“‘Have-More” 





free—it may save you 
heartbreaking mis- 


Plan to read and examine 
hundreds of dollars and many 
takes. 

Tells how to have a place that will pay for itself! 
My “‘Have-More’”’ Plan is the true story of how my 
family and I moved from the city to a little two- 
acre place in the near-by country to find a “‘little 
land and a lot more living’”’ and how I’ve kept a 
regular full-time job. Tells how we grow most of 
our own food in spare time—have fun doing it 
have better health—more sunshine and fresh air 
more peace and quiet—more security and _ inde- 
pendence—in fact, more of just about everything 
that makes life worth living! 

“Have-More”’ Plan contains over 50,000 words, 
illustr., many actual photos of our own place. 
It tells the how of all our shortcuts, ideas, labor- 
saving methods—how it takes us only an hour or so 
of spare time a day to have tender chicken to eat, 
plenty of eggs, wonderful garden with a lot less 
work, delicious rabbit meat at only 8c a pound, 
rich milk, butter, cream from our miniature dairy, 
tasty ham, pork, bacon, sausage, geese, turkeys, 
squab, honey bees, fruit trees instead of shade 
trees, luscious grapes, berries—how we use new, 
easier preserving methods, including quick freez- 
ing. 

Best of all, my Plan tells you how to choose the 
right kind of place—how to save hundreds of dollars 
in buying and financing—how to avoid costly mis- 
takes. 

The “Score-Card” of what to look for is worth more 
by itself than the whole price of the Plan—which 
is only $1.00. 

Honestly, if you're thinking of buying or building 
(or if you already have a place), my Plan can be 
the biggest dollar’s worth you ever got—and I'll 
send it to you to look over and examine free. If 
you don’t like it—if you don’t agree it’s worth many 
times one dollar—just send it back and owe me 
nothing. If you keep it—just send me one dollar, 
full price—I know you're going to be delighted—so 
drop me a postcard now—Yours for “a little land 
and a lot more living.’” Ed Robinson, Box 5203, 
Noroton, Conn. (Of course, if you'd prefer to send 
your dollar now, that would be fine—save me a lot 
of record keeping. T'll gladly refund 
if you're not delighted 


your dollar | 
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ALL show 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig- 
inolity; he’s passing it along only because he enjoyed it 
and thinks others will too 


Y UNCLE Lemuel Smith, who hailed 

from Virginia, always claimed that 
he never was a very good wild-turkey 
hunter, except for one particular time 
when he brought home an even dozen 
birds. That must have been about all the 
turkeys he could lug, for Uncle Lem was 
only about five foot three with his hunt- 
ing boots on; and he declared that it hap- 
pened when he was only a little fellow, 
just old enough to load and carry his 
dad’s muzzle-loader. 

Uncle Lem said that one afternoon he 
discovered a nice flock of bronze-backs 
feeding along the edge of a buckwheat 
field just across the hollow from the barn. 
He figured that the flock would roost for 
the night in a big white pine that stood 
high and dry a short distance in the 
woods from the clearing. And not more 
than 50 yd. from that particular tree was 
just the right kind of old chestnut stump 
to hide behind. 

So next morning, long before daybreak, 
Uncle Lem was waiting patiently behind 
that chestnut stump. At the first glimpse 
of a big gobbler roosting on a branch 
alongside some hens, uncle grabbed the 
muzzle-loader, rammed in a heavy load, 
set the cap, cocked the trigger, aimed, 
and fired. Not a single turkey could be 
seen flying out through the thick black 
smoke; surely something strange had 
happened. Rushing to the spot, he found 
that there they were, twelve turkeys ly- 
ing dead in a row, just the way they had 
fallen out of the tree, with the ramrod 
right through their hearts. 

Uncle Lem declared to his last day that 
he had been the first fellow actually 
smart enough to leave the ramrod in a 
muzzle-loader.—George A. Smith. 





Powder From Low-cost Pulp 


MOKELESS powder can now be made 


from the same low-cost wood puly 


) 


that is used to make common wrapping 


paper. Known to the trade as kraft pulp 


its adaptability to ammunition manu 
facture is the result of a new process 
developed by the Western Cartridge 


Company. 
Enough powder for one carbine car 
tridge can be produced from the same 


quantity of pulp required to make 
piece of wrapping paper large enoug! 
to wrap a small lemon. 

For the production of nitrocelluloss 


base material of rifle and cannon powde! 
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after ginning. The new process not onl) 


is expected to reduce this dependence, bu 
also to insure the country against 
future shortage of smokeless powder. 
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purpose is not new, the 
and faster growing types 
country has a virtually 
supply—are now made usable 
Olsen, the company’s research director 
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It’s a high tribute to Old Charter that 
so many people put it on their preferred 
list. They'd rather wait for the best— 
whentheir favorite bar or package store 
is temporarily out of Old Charter. If 
you've evé renjoyed the smooth mellow 
goodness of Old Charter, you'll agree 
it’s well worth waiting for. 
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AND HOLD ‘EM! 
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He’s about five feet nine (because those 
trousers in his trunk have an inseam of 30 inches) 


He weighs about 155 pounds (because the 


waist-band of those trousers measures 32 inches) 


He’s light-haired, blue-eyed (the colors of 
his shirts and ties make that a pretty safe bet) 


He’s suave, well mannered (his fine, custom- 
made shoes would indicate that) 


He’s cultured, well educated (you can be 
sure of that by glancing at the books he’s reading) 


He’s a keen judge of good whiskey (a very 
simple deduction. That bottle of Walker's DeLuxe 


Bourbon is a complete giveaway) 
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These two words mean a great straight bourbon 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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BACK HOME, FUzZzy 
| ALWAYS USE A 
CATTARAUGUS 

FISHING KNIFE / 





“YES 
FUZZY, It’sthe Knife!”’ 


Dressing fish can be mean and 
messy or quick and easy, and it’s 
up to your knife which way yours 
will be. A poor knife does a poor 
job, and makes fish cleaning a 
dirty chore. That’s not the Cat- 
taraugus Fishing Knife way! Sev- 
eral quick cuts, a pull, a wash, 
and into the pan. Time? Just a 
few seconds. 

The knife for your post-war 
plan! 





CATTARAUGUS 
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KNIFE 
or Awarded the Army and 
| Navy “E” for production 
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, 100% 


FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY 
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The Bighorn Sheep 
(Continued from page 24) 
taking 


spectacular of all trophies, and 


one usually involves more hard work | 
and suspense than the hunting of any 
other animal. Once a man goes after 
bighorns he is from that time on a sheep 
hunter, no matter how often he ends a 
long, heartbreaking stalk on the roof of 
the world to find his ram gone, no mat- 
ter how often his heart labors from 
high altitudes and the icy winds freeze 
him. I might also add that once a man 
has eaten sheep meat he has something 
to judge other wild flesh by. Good fat 


rams furnish the juiciest, tenderest, best- 


flavored meat in the mountains—and 
unless they are shot during or right 
after the rutting season, rams are almost 
always fat. Sheep meat tastes nothing 
like domestic mutton. It is more like 
highest-grade corn-fed ‘beef, except that 
it is a bit lighter in color, a little finer 


in texture, and more delicately flavored 
In Sonora the bighorn sheep range 
ends in the mountains opposite Tiburon 


Island; but across the gulf, in Lower 
California, it goes almost to the end of 
the peninsula. To the north, at about 
latitude 55, Ovis canadensis is replaced 


by a thin-horned sheep, O. stonei, which 
in turn is replaced by the snow-white 
but closely related thin-horned sheep of 
the northlands, O. dalli. (Some authori- 
ties regard the Stone sheep as a sub 
species of the Dall.) Like much of our 
American big game—the elk, the moose, 
and the caribou—bighorn sheep migrated 
from Asia to North America during an 
intermission in the Pleistocene, or 
Glacial, period. Advancing ice drove 
them south in both America and Asia, 
but when at last the ice receded the 
thin-horned sheep on this continent and 
the similar O. nivicola on the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula in Siberia moved back 


into the northern part of their range 
Asiatic sheep much like our own big 
horns are found farther south on that 


continent. 

Fully matured bighorn rams are large 
animals. They are blockier and chunkie1 
than deer. The head and cape of a big 


ram will often weigh forty or fifty 
pounds, and rams which weigh 300 
pounds field-dressed are not uncommon. 


Desert bighorns are smaller—-only a very 
large ram will dress out at 225 pounds 
while Stone and Dall sheep weigh about 
the same as those in the deserts. 

The predominant color of all bighorns 
is grayish brown (more grayish or 
“bluish” in the northern part of the 
range, more brownish in the _ south). 
Nose and rump are white. The ridiculous 
little twig of a tail is black; and like the 


white-tail deer, the sheep elevates it 
when he is frightened. 

Both sexes have horns, but those of 
the ewes are very small and slender. 


Those of mature rams are their crown- 
ing glory—large, ridged, massive, often 
spiraling up well past the eyes. As a 
rule the horns of the canadensis have 


| Close, tight curls, whereas those of the 


thin-horned species are divergent. Yet 
there is considerable variation. In 1943 
my companion and I, hunting in the 


same locality in Alberta, each killed a 
canadensis, one with a very tight curl 


and massive head, the other with 
slenderer horns but a much greater 
spread. 


The age of a ram can be told by the 
number of annual rings on his horns. In 
the winter in the north, horn growth al- 
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Our service men are iw” 
Burma, and on all the far- 
flung battlefronts of the 
world—along with them 
have gone the same 
mellow LHS pipes they 
puffed in the states. 


That’s the reason you 
may not always find 
just the LHS model 
or style you want, 
but if it’s an LHS, 
it’s “the sign of 
the perfect 
pipe.” 
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most stops, but in the summer with fine 


weather and abundant food it picks up | 


rapidly. In the deserts the time of plenty 
is right after the winter rains. In both 
regions the result is an annual ring. 
Usually a ram is not worth taking, if the 
hunter wants a trophy, until he is about 
seven. 
class come from rams between ten and 
fourteen years old, which is old age fora 
sheep. One big ram shot in British Co- 
lumbia by a companion of mine on a hunt 
had but three teeth left, and those were 
far gone; his rings showed him to be thir- 
teen. The record bighorn head has one 
horn almost fifty inches in length, but 
any head that approaches forty inches is 
a magnificent trophy, while one over 
thirty-six is usually a good one from a big 
mature ram. 

In the United States bighorns are al- 
most extinct over much of their range, 
but they have been taken in Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Washington, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Colorado, California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and even in the badlands of 
western South Dakota and in the Big 
Bend of Texas. 

Now only Wyoming has an open season, 
under special license, on sheep. They are 
doing well only in a few localities. Just 
what the causes for this continued de- 
crease are, no one can be absolutely sure. 


In the Rockies these are probably among 


them: overgrazing of the winter range 
by cattle, domestic sheep, and elk; dis- 
eases carried by domestic sheep; unbal- 
anced sex ratio caused by too many rams; 
inbreeding because of smaller herds; pre- 
dation by lions, coyotes, and in many 
cases human beings. The bighorn is do- 
ing better in Colorado than in any other 
state, according to H. L. Shantz, former 
head of the department of game manage- 
ment, U. S. Forest Service, and one herd 
there has grown to about 600 in the last 
few years. 

Sheep studies are now under way in 
various states, and it is hoped that the 
time will again come when the average 
hunter not too well blessed with worldly 
goods will be able to hunt this grandest 
of American game. 

Sheep are gregarious. Though occa- 
sionally a solitary ram will be encount- 
ered, they are usually in flocks of from 
four to as many as twenty. The ewes and 
lambs congregate in larger flocks, and 
often yearling and two-year-old rams are 
found with them. I once counted and 
photographed 87 ewes and lambs in a 
single flock. I am sorry to report that 
there were only about thirteen lambs in 
the lot. 

After the middle of November each 
ram takes to himself from four to a 
dozen ewes, after having won the right 
to them by combat. The rams do not 
leave the herd as a rule till lambing 
season the next May. Desert sheep lamb 
about two months earlier, from mid-Feb- 
ruary to the last of March. 

Because of their hoof structure, sheep 
able to traverse country where no 

or deer, for that matter—could fol- 
low. I remember seeing a flock of more 
than forty ewes file for a quarter of a 
mile, along a horizontal trail midway up 
a nearly vertical cliff, then thread their 
way to the top and disappear over the 
skyline. They could much more easily 
have followed the skyline in the first 
place, but they seemed to enjoy the sheer 
gymnastics of the feat. 

The bighorn ram is one of the wariest 
of big game animals. Even when a flock 
of rams is at rest, usually at least one 
keeps turning his head in quest of dan- 
ger. Their eyesight is so highly developed 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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American drink long before France sent us the Statue of 
Liberty. 


Washington became our first president. Both are symbolic 
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of the war effort and outdoor activi- 
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| that I have known them to get up from 
their beds and move on when a paper 
came within sight, though he was a mile | 
or more away. 

If the wind is right and the hunter is | 
well concealed, however, he can often ap- 
proach to astonishingly close distances. 
In the fall of 1943 I had located a flock of 
eleven rams through glasses from a dis- 
tance of about two miles. They were 
feeding on a grassy slope just below tim- 
berline. There appeared to be at least one 
desirable head in the bunch, and the con- 
| tour of the mountain and the low timber 
| made an ideal stalk possible. It was per- 
{haps an hour and a half later when I 

crawled to the top of a ridge and peered 

over, using a small evergreen as a screen 

and found myself face to face with a 

fair ram at a distance of not more than 

twenty yards. 

To have moved would have frightened 
|him, yet from where I was I could see 
|none of the others I knew were in the 
| flock. The only thing to do was to back 
| down the way I had come, inching along 
}on my stomach, until I was below the 
skyline and then have another look far- 
ther up the ridge. This I did, having lo- 
| cated a bushy conifer which would serve 
as a blind. 

Once there, I saw all eleven of my rams. 
|One was a tremendous old-timer with a 
curl of perhaps forty-two inches. I was 
about ready to take steps to include him 
in the collection on my Arizona ranch- 
| house wall when he turned his head 
and to my dismay I saw that the horn on 
| his far side had been shot off within four 
| inches of his head. 
| As I did not care for a trophy of this a ‘ 
| sort and no other ram in the flock had a 
| head anywhere near so large, I decided to 
take them all home by using 16mm. color 
| film instead of a rifle. I put the movie 
camera to my eye and felt myself lucky 
to get such a picture at a distance of 
fifty yards. At the sound of the camera 
they all became alert and directed their 
|gaze at the bush in which I was con- 
|cealed. To my astonishment they were 
not only not frightened, but were actually 
attracted to this queer sound from a 
harmless everyday bush. 

After an inquisitive moment one brave 
ram began to approach my hide-out. The 
}others followed. The camera ground 
away. They did not stop until the whole 
| herd had come within forty feet, and I 
| would have had their noses in the camera 
| lens had not my guide, who had gone on 

a short reconnaissance in another direc- 
tion, carelessly injected himself into the 
landscape. 

| On another occasion I rode my horse to 
within seventy-five yards of a flock of 
eighty-odd ewes and lambs in a beautiful 
basin and began taking movies from 
horseback. As this did not disturb them 
in the least, I rode closer. Still no con- 
cern on their part. I was now within 
fifty feet and took several more feet of 
film. With this precious footage in the 
bag, I felt emboldened to dismount. This 
was just a comic interlude for them. They 
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LIFEBUOY SHAVING 
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LATHER SURE 
STAYS MOIST — 
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THANKS FOR THE TIP, AL. LIFEBUOY’S 
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poses. One lamb decided was dinner 
time and began to nurse. My companion 
rode up, dismounted, and photographed 
me photographing them. Then, having 
exhausted our supply of film, we re- 
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treated and left them to enjoy their big BUOY ’ 
mountain basin. ye yee 
I do not relate this incident as being “STA 1S HEAVY 
typical of the female of the species, as it y WAST 
hes never happened to me before or LATHER! 
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since. It does show, however, that even 
the wildest big game is sometimes far 
from wild. I am positive these ewes had 
not been disturbed by man that year, and 
I doubt if many of them had ever seen a 
human being. 

Every hunter of bighorns agrees that 
they are best stalked from above. Rams 
look for their natural enemies from be- 
low, so unless the hunter calls undue at- 
tention to himself by walking the skyline 
he is not so likely to be seen if he is above 
his quarry. 

The desert sheep of northern Mexico is 
an exception to this rule. I have killed 
two of these lovely animals, and both 
were shot from the desert floor while 
they were high above. The mountains of 
Sonora rise abruptly from the flat desert 
and are usually not more than 1,000 or 
1,500 feet high in the sheep country. Then 
too, often the only footing is decom- 
posed granite so brittle that one can 
scarcely take a step without breaking off | 
chunks that never fail to roll down the| 
slope and disturb everything for some | 
distance around. Sheep are up against 
the same thing, and I have located them | 
several times by the noise of rock they 
have dislodged. 

This is not the case in Lower Califor- 
nia. There, as in the Canadian Rockies, 
the mountains are approached through 
foothills guarding the main ranges. It 
would be next to impossible to see sheep 
satisfactorily unless hunting from above. 
On my last trip there in 1939, we used an | 
abandoned mine tunnel as our base camp 
and scoured the country higher up the 
mountains. Though it had taken a day 
and a half astride a burro to reach our 
camp, I could see my boat at anchor in 
3ahia de los Angeles not more than five 
air miles away. 

In Wyoming the country is generally 
much higher than in Alberta or Mexico. 
Our base camp in 1942 was at an altitude 
of 7,500 feet and we located our rams at 
altitudes of from 9,000 to 10,000 feet. It 
was only September but there was snow 
at our camp, while in the sheep country 
fresh snow fell nearly every night and 
tracks were numerous. 

In 1940 and 1941 we were in Alberta and 
usually camped at 4,000 or 5,000 feet. 
Sheep were found at altitudes of from 
6,000 to 7,500 feet and little or no snow 
was encountered on the range. In 1943 in 
British Columbia and Alberta our camps 
were usually 5,000 or 6,000 feet above 
sea level and our hunting was done 1,000 
or so feet higher. 

Sheep in the Canadian Rockies like to 
| feed early in the morning before the sun 
is hign and in late afternoon as shadows 
lengthen. They rest in the middle of the 
day and, unless found early while feed- 
ing, are likely to be difficult to spot. Once 
they are located when bedded down, how- 
ever, the hunter has several hours in 
which to make his stalk. They will rise 
from their beds, paw an uncomfortable 
rock out of the way, and lie down again. 

Regardless of whether you are a hunt- 
er, a naturalist, or a photographer, this 
is the one big game animal that never, 
never becomes monotonous to stalk. 
After you have killed one elk or moose, 
another, no matter how many years later, 
is just a repetition. A ram in the bag or 
on the film, however, is just another chal- 
lenge to a bigger trophy or a better pic- 
ture next year. Try it, and see for your- 





self!—W. J. Holliday. 
NEXT MONTH: The _ canvasback 
duck, another of Outdoor Life’s full- 





color studies of American game. 
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GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here’s streamlined shaving. ..¢mooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushione:! 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 





Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 





YOUR NAME in FREE 


TUXFOLD 


Pass Case, Card Case, Bill Fold, Check Cover 


This is the finest Bill Fold we've ever offered. New s 
extra thin model, Just what every man needs Craf 
from the finest Leather obtainable, specially ta 
Tough, durable. Beautiful soft texture, shows real qu: 
expertly stitched, metal re-inforced corners. Size 
sed You simply can’t wear out this quality pre 
Karat gold name, address, lodge emblem free EN 


GRAVING ORDINARILY 


Direct-To-You Only 


COSTS $1.50 extra 


Postpaid 
$695 Incl. Tax 


Enclose $6.95 Money Order or Check, Or sent C.O.D 
postage State lodge emblem wanted. TUXFOLD 
guaranteed, Your money cheerfully refunded if not thor 
ly satisfied. Two weeks’ trial. 
® Tuxfold 1 kes i 

Group Gift Orders {Us makes a 
birthdays, Xmas or for any occasion Plac ift or rd 
to insure delivery. Tuxfold is a HIGH Ql AL ITY 
a sonalized gift ORDER —~ — MONEY BACK 

TRIAL Complete satisfaction 


TUX CORPORATION om SOR ts 


— your eye on the Infantry 
. the re doughboy does it! 


SPECIAL! 








30-06 Mod. 1903 Springfield Rifles, as 50 
issued, hect treated by Sedgeley, mili- R9- 
tary sights. Brand New 


Recoil Pad. 
Boot, U. 5S. 
Shot Guns. 


VALUE $3.50 $] .00 


Special Price in Dozen lots to 
dealers 


All Rubber Slip-on 
Govt., for’ Rifle & 








Army Engineer's Hand mo gr 





Levels, Used by Builders 
gineers or for gen 
eral field work. $]. 50 
Springfield 30-06 Rifle’ Barrels. Good 
condition $3.00 eact 
Medical Thermometers with case 3 for $ 


Springfield Rifle Slings. U. S. Gov't Type 
Used. Excellent condition 75¢ € 


Rem. Percussion Caps = I! $2.50 per | 
Rem. shot Shell Primers. = 57 good for all 

size Rem, Sure Shot Shells $7.50 per |! 
Rem, Pistol Primers. 

For 38 Special + i $5.00 per |\ 


PUBLIC SPORT SHOPS 


13 S. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa. No C O D’s 


























ARTISTIC ACHIEVEMENT 


That genius is the ability to take endless pains is proved with 
every sip of Old Grand-Dad. For in this prime example of the 
distiller’s art nothing has been spared that adds to the bour- 
bon-drinkers’ delight. Waiting for you here is the flavor of 


sun-ripened grain brought to full peak by years in soothing 


oak, Why not get acquainted with Old Grand-Dad by heading 


your next list of guests with the Head of the Bourbon Family? 
) , 
1D GRAND > WD; 
(Obi oO 0} > j0 cM at ills 
BOTTLED IN BOND—100 PROOF—4 YEARS OLD ourborn Samtily 


NATIONAL DIEFSTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NE W YORK 








Hints on Using Wet Flies 


more doubles. All the strikes came whe 
the lures had reached that particularly 
good spot that I’ve mentioned, but whe 
I made my cast so that the lures dropped 
directly in that place, nothing ever ha} 


oT FLIES are most useful con- 

trivances, likely to serve a real 

need when least expected, and 

often giving results that are dis- 
tinctly exciting. Every angler—and that 
includes the bait fisherman—always 
should carry an assortment of these flies 
with him. 

For instance, here are some experiences 
that lend weight to the above statement. 
Several years ago I was fishing a pond in 
the West that contained cutthroat trout. 
I was using one of those recent innova- 


tions—a spinning outfit—-and casting a 
small but lively plug. Occasionally I 
would see trout breaking about 100 ft. 


out from shore, yet all my efforts to get a 
strike failed. It was quite certain that 
those fish were feeding on insect life of 
some sort, but even if I had been fishing 
with a fly rod and flies they would have 
done me no good because the 
fish were beyond my casting 
range; for the shores of the 
pond were wooded, making a 
long backcast impossible. That 
had been my chief reason for 
using the spinning outfit. 

It occurred to me that it 
might be worth while to try a 
dropper wet fly, tied on the 
leader above the plug. So I at- 
tached a Gold-ribbed Hare's 
Ear, size No. 8, to a dropper 
tippet, and fastened this about 
half way between the plug and 
the %4-oz. sinker I was using. 

On the first cast the plug 
and fly alighted close to the 
spot where a fish had swirled 
an instant before, and almost 
immediately I was fast to a 
sizable trout. It had taken the 
Hare’s Ear. Acting on this 
hint the plug was taken off, 
and another fly tied on in its place. Then, 
for about an hour, I had plenty of fun. 
Almost every fish hit as the flies were 
sinking, with the result that I missed a 
number of trout, but hooked enough to 
make it a highly satisfactory experience. 
Of interest is the fact that I had to strike 
by eye—that is, I had to watch the line 
and strike the instant a twitch was seen. 
This was necessary because it was the 
only way I could tell when the fish took 
the fly. 

That experience should have been an 
eye opener, but we fishermen become ac- 
customed to fishing in certain definite 
ways, and it takes an explosion to get us 
to try others. Thus, it was a long time 
before I again thought of trying the plug- 
and-fly combination. 

But at last came a day when my luck 
was so poor that it had that explosive 
effect in jarring me loose from my set 
ways. I was fishing a lake which never 


had failed me. Up to then wet flies fished 
from shore and retrieved in the conven- 
tional manner always had produced all 
the grayling and rainbows that a person 
possibly could want. That day I couldn't 
get even a single rise. 

Then, I suddenly remembered that one 
cast I'd made with a dropper fly riding 
erratically in front of a wiggling piug 
and the trout it had taken. I was so con- 
vinced that the idea was sound that I 
tramped two miles back to camp to get 
my spinning outfit. I rigged it the same 
way as before, with the plug at the end 
of the leader, a wet fly on a 6-in. dropper 
about 12 in. above it, and then a %4-oz. 
sinker some 8 in. above that, and between 
line and leader. With that rig I began 
fishing. 

I'll advance no 


theories as to why 


I'll 


things then happened as they did. 





pened. It was necessary to cast beyor 
the spot and, after the sinker almost had 
reached bottom, retrieve through 


Most of my fish were taken on the fly, 


but a few rainbows did take the plug. 
At other times, later on, I tried using 
fly with various other spinning lures, ar 
while some of the combinations did tak¢ 
fish, by far the best results came when 
the plug was used. My conclusion is that 
the answer lies in the excellent action « 
the plug when retrieved at very lov 
speed, and because it doesn’t spin anc 
cause the dropper fly to twist about the 
leader. As for gut, I found that 10-lb.-test 
Nylon worked better than anything fine: 
This doubtless was because 
such heavy material is stiffer, 
causing the fly on the droppe! 
to stick out rather than hug 
the main leader. 
One day, while 
brown trout in a meadow 
stream, neither wet nor dry 
fly brought any action, even 
though I could see fish work- 
ing along the bottom. The 
stream, while the surface was 
quite smooth, was surprisingly 
fast and strong. I strung wu; 
the spinning rod, and put on 
the plug-and-fly combination 
using a large, brown-backed 
yeilow-bodied nymph for the 


a = ea 


fishing for 


Ww 
Colby 





~ dropper. While the _ results 
“ —_— were not remarkable, the com- 
bination did enable me to 


"He's an inveterate ice fisherman—does it winter and 


summer!" 


just tell what happened and let you draw 
your own conclusions. I was fishing in a 
small bay formed by an inlet. Ordinarily 
a 60-ft. cast, made from a position as far 
out as I could wade, would put the flies 
into a good spot. Now, with the spinning 
outfit, I cast some 30 ft. beyond that 
spot. The plug was permitted to sink for 
a moment, then I began the retrieve, 
winding in the tiny plug just fast enough 
to bring out its full movement. The plug 
and fly traveled a full 30 ft. before any- 
thing happened. Then I felt a solid strike 
which felt like a good grayling. A few 
minutes later I felt a decided change in 
the action—the rushes were faster, there 
was more weight on the rod. In time the 
reason for this change was explained. I 
had made a double; there was a very nice 
grayling on the fly, and a 2%-lb. rainbow 
on the plug. 

After that it was a case of getting a 
strike on «!most every cast, but I got no 
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catch four fish, all better than 
2 lb. each. It seemed to work 
best where the current was 
such that the plug could be held in oné 
spot for a while. All strikes came only 
after the plug had been worked steadil) 
in the one location for five minutes 0o! 
longer. It is both interesting and signif- 


cant that three of the four fish wer 
taken on the nymph. 
I once caught an old brown trout 


weighing about 3 lb., using a somewhat 
similar technique. He had baffled me fo! 
several weeks. Regularly he fed close t 
the bank in about 2 ft. of water. I had 
tried every method of approach and de 
livery I could think of, with both dry an¢ 
wet flies, but fleeting swirls were the onl) 
evidence of interest I could coax him 
into. I knew he was gorging heartily ©! 
nymphs, but he wouldn’t be fooled by 
any of the conventional tactics. So on 
day I used a sinker on the end of my fy 
leader, and tied on a succulent-looking 
artificial nymph for a dropper. The 
sinker caught 2nd held on bottom, and 
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there was just enough current to make 
the nymph move a bit. When the sinker 
first dropped in, the fish stopped feeding, 
and it looked as though the stunt 
wouldn't work, but after about 10 minutes 
the trout began to move around again, 
feeding on the bottom, in mid-water, and 
on the surface. Several times he must 
have brushed against the leader, but it 
didn’t bother him. I was in an awkward 
position, had become cramped and tired, 
and was about to give up, when my rod 
tip suddenly dipped and I was fast to 
that fish. That fish surely was as sur- 
prised as I was, judging from the way he 
tore about the river. After I'd landed 
him, I got soft-hearted; it seemed as 
though I'd played him a dirty trick. So 
I weighed him while he still was in the 
net, and then carefully put him back into 
the water. That spot must have given 
him distressing memories, for I couldn't 
locate him again. 

Further experiments along the same 
lines have shown me that it often is ad- 
vantageous to use a weighted and short 
cast of two flies, rather than the plug- 
and-fly combination. This has been par- 
ticularly effective when fishing across 
stream in heavy water, or when fishing 
across and down where the current is so 
strong that the plug can’t work properly. 
All of us have experienced fishing with a 
fly rod in places where it has been quite 
impossible to get the required depth and 
drift to our flies. Here is where the 
weighted cast of flies does mighty good 
work. 

This is the way I rig up the spinning 
rod. Starting at the connecting point be- 
tween line and leader, I tie on a %-oz. 
sinker. Six inches below that I tie a loop 
in the leader. This leader calibrates .014, 
though the size larger or smaller makes 
no difference. To the loop is tied a 6-in. 
dropper with fly. Six inches below that 
dropper is attached a split buckshot, with 
another buckshot 4 in. below that. The 
leader cast is from 22 to 24 in. long. A 
longer leader than this, with more space 
between sinkers and flies, is better, pro- 
vided you can cast it without too much 
difficulty. 

The first time I tried this rig was in a 
heavy and deep piece of water below a 
dam, where I never had been able to 
catch a decent-size fish except on well- 
weighted natural bait. With this cast I 
was able to fish in somewhat the same 
manner that I had fished bait, and it 
worked. I haven't been fishing with this 
method long enough to develop the tech- 
nique thoroughly; but the idea is sound, 
and it does catch fish, so it’s worth pass- 
ing along. When that time comes when 
we again can fish as much as we want to, 
and where we want to, not being held 
down by gas rationing, then I hope to be 
ible to perfect the method. Admitted 
that the waters where this system is 
necessary, or perhaps even possible, are 
limited, the fact remains that this way 
of fishing does open up stretches of some 
streams that otherwise cannot be fished 
successfully. 

In my experiments I have used two dif- 
ferent rods—a 7-ft. regular spinning rod 
of 7 oz. and a 5%%-ft. bait-casting rod 
weighing 5 oz. Neither has proved per- 
fectly satisfactory. For the spinning rod 
I believe a 7-footer weighing 5% oz. 
would be a better performer, and perhaps 
one of 7% ft., with the correct parabolic 
action, would be better yet. 

Fishermen who have only regulation 
bait-casting equipment can successfully 
use this method also. I tried a few experi- 
ments with such an outfit, using a fly 
in connection with a conventional %-oz. 
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32nd Prize Winner 
— South Bend 1944 
Fishing Photo Contest 





THERE'S an extra measure of pleasure in the antics 
of a fighting bass. It’s where performance counts. 

There’s an extra measure of pleasure in fighting 
tackle, too...in tackle of lasting quality, as many 
have learned in the last few years. 

South Bend tackle, made before the war, is now 
more highly prized than ever for the way it has “held 
up” through the period of scarcity. Just as it paid to 
buy tackle of lasting quality before the war, so it 
will pay you to wait for the better tackle to be pro- 
duced in peacetime...by the 
SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY, SOUTH BEND 23, IND. 


Buy and Keep More War Bonds 








It won't be long now! The 
ing of another fishin’ season is 
almost heré. Soon you'll be wet- 
ting a line and thrilling to that 
nerve tingling strike of the big 
one that doesn’t always get away. 
Go fishing this year. Every pre- 
cious hour you can spend on the 
lakes and streams of outdoor 
America will pay you dividends 
in health and needed relaxation. 
And, besides, fishing is one of the 
world’s best sports. Ask any of the 
millions of followers of old Ike 
Walton. 


Will you be able to buy new H-I 
fishing tackle this season? The 
W.P.B. has authorized us to make 
some new tackle but materials 
are scarce. And, of course, H-I is 
up to its wader tops in victory 
production. 


HORROCKS- 
IBBOTSON Co. 


UTICA, N.Y. 


Peacetime manufacturers 
of the largest line of fish- 
ing tackle in America, 


open- 





| 


plug. In rigging up I attached the fly 
ahead of the plug, tying it to a heavy 
dropper so that the fiy hung about 4 in. 
above the top of the plug. Here again I 
found that the most effective plug was 
one that had plenty of action when reeled 
in slowly. Fast retrieves just would not 
work. 

Even the dyed-in-the-wool bait fisher- 
man can use a fly to advantage. Many | 
veteran trout anglers know that a piece 
of bait impaled on a fly hook will often 
take fish better than a piece of bait used 
alone. This may seem silly yet it’s true. 
In addition to using the baited fly, let 
the bait fisherman try a dropper fly tied 
some 3 ft. above it. Then he will have a} 
rig quite similar to that with which I 
caught the 3-lb. brown trout I’ve men- 
tioned. 

Doubtless you'll have difficulty in de- 
termining whether the fish strikes at the 
dropper fly or the baited fly, and this 
means difficulty in hooking the fish; but 
as the dropper fiy should be considerably | 
higher in the water than the baited hook, 
the flash of a fish taking that fly often 
can be seen. This fact can be the basis 
of your striking decisions. Strike quickly 
when you see such a flash, but wait for 
the fish to get the bait well in mouth 
when no fiash is seen. Beginners should 
find this method of fishing a good intro-| 
duction to fishing with the wet fly. It’s 
my thought that after the fly hooks a} 
few fish they'll become more interested in 
fly than in bait fishing. 

Continued experimentation along these 
lines, done by all of us, should get us 
somewhere. It may result in the solution 
of some perplexing problems in the use 
of artificials, particularly wet flies. So 
far the surface has only been scratched. 





Ray Bergman, | 
| 


Fish Quiz 


ERE’S sport—right in your own liv- 

ing room, and the only gear required 
is a pencil. The missing part of each of 
the following words is the name of a 
fish. Complete each word according to 
the definition given, and credit yourself 
with 4 points each for each one you get 
right. The answers-—but no fair peek- 
ing—will be found on page 92. A score 
of 70 to 80 is good; 80 to 90 is excellent; 


and 90 to 100 is superior. All right, out 
with the pencil and let’s go! 

1. To soothe 3) | 
2. A musical instrument ......__-_~— OON 
3. Plump einige 
4. A seed vessel i } | 
5. A cheap gambler nh tmacoi 
6. Airplane garage ef) 
eae ERON 
8. To tremble eandan datas 
9. An iron compound 7 —— 


10. An awful smell 

11. Able to be harmonized 
12. To toy with 

13. Hog noises : 

Hindu book................ 


14. A 
is, SII. i <ncnsacspniaiiniivoncesiucsacs OR 6 mm 
Bi NI COIN TI besser ncrcecacxececcimumieiamias — Y 
17. Struggling in water________ ING 
es INO. vecsttnsccnersierciscacd lf 
3S: Gutter: OR & GIID.......cccccercanesan —-PER 
20. A word puzzle, usually acted out 
ee 
21. A kitchen bug................ 8 ae 
aS ee ii) 
Be III” 0211. sccssscstepcininicennsnsicigieusing ene 
ns I NN i iiintinsnaanasainmnalial -ER | 


name........ Cg a 
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} hold! 
i strained, at maximum tenacity. 








LIKE LIGHTNING 
LET HIM CRASH ‘N SMASH 
A U.S. LINE‘LL LAND HIMI 
Tho he fight like greased lightning 








on wheels, U. S. Line will outlast, 
outfight,—land him! 

U. S. Lines have extra 
—endurance plus,—they hold, 
Every thread is perfect, 


strength, 
hold, 

un- 
U. S. 
angling cast 


LOE TTT LAMA IAEE ILE eae 


Lines for all kinds of 
easier, hold harder! 

Insist on U. S. Lines—no substi- 
tutes—at your dealers! 


YOUR BOOK! NOW! 


Send iOc stamps or coins 
today for good straight 
dope, Kinks, Cues, home 
made gadgets, secret reci- 
pes how, when, where to 
catch 'em! 


U.S. LINE CO. 


DEPT. L 
WESTFIELD, MASS 
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Keep your eye on the Infantry 
er. doughboy does it! 





THE LURE for 
RECORD-BREAKING 
CATCHES 





Johnson’s famous 
Silver Minnow wrig- i 
gles through weeds, 
sticks, and lily beds 
without snagging— 
and catches the at- 
tention of the big fel- 
lows. Try it for rec- 
ord-breaking success 
with muskies, bass, or 
any other game fish. 

Louis Johnson Co. 
40-B N. Wells Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 


+. 


*“*My musky, which 
is 44 inches long 
and weighs 24 
pounds, was caught 
on a No. 2 Johnson 
Silver Minnow and 
pork chunk. So 
far it is the first 
prize musky for the 
year in our lo: al 
Seovteman’ s Club” 


T. Gulbrandsen 
Rockford, Ill. 





Mokers of Johnson's Caper, Johnson's Sprite, ond 


Johnson’s Silver Minnow 


AMERICA’S FAMOUS WEEDLESS SPOON 





CAN A FISH JUMP 
Bren hi... MOGH? 
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$100 EACH 
for PHOTOS for 


OUTDOOR 
LIFE 


Murals 


We are planning to decorate the lobby 
of our building with four great photo- 
graphic murals — pictures that will portray 
most strikingly and realistically the appeal 


which the outdoors holds for sportsmen. 


The murals wiil consist of four scenes, 
and OUTDOOR LIFE will pay $100 for 
each of the four photographs which shall 
be judged most suitable for their respec- 
tive reproductions. The subjects are to be 


as follows: 
1. Hunting big game (rifle) 


2. Hunting upland or small 
game (shotgun) 


3. Fresh-water fishing 
4. Salt-water fishing 


Each of the four subjects will occupy a 
space approximately 9 ft. square, and all 
photographs submitted must be adaptable 
to enlargement to that size. Dramatic ac- 


tion and clarity of detail are most essential. 


If you have a photograph you think will 
be acceptable for our purpose — one that 
virtually will bring the thrill of outdoor 
life indoors — send it to us promptly. All 
pictures, in order to receive consideration, 
must be in the hands of the editor of 
OUTDOOR LIFE not later than May 1. 


Photographs which are not selected for 
reproduction as murals, but which are 
deemed suitable for use in the magazine, 


will be paid for at regular rates. 


As in the case of all other contributions, 
photographs cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by return postage or a 


stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Address all photographs to: 


EDITOR, OUTDOOR LIFE 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 








$100 EACH for PHOTOS 
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MEASURES BASS WITH A 
YARD STICK- 
(iwghton' CREEK DARTER 


“4. 


No. 2000 
Price 90¢ 





Length 3% in. 
Weight '/2 oz. 













| ANDING this 12 lbs. 3 oz. large-mouth 
on the “Creek Darter’’—gave Harry 
Garland, Maitland, Fle., a fishing thrill he'll 
on Qnd Prize in Field & 
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never forget it W 























Streams 1943 Big Fish Contest! Another 

reason why the “Creek Darter'’—year after 
LARGEST BASS year—continues to be the number one 
EVER CAUGHT choice of many fishermen! 


| IN NEBRASKA—= ; 
| ON THE FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW! 


Jote: The biggest large- 

uth caught in 1943, 
weighing 13 Ibs. 834 oz., 
was landed by Orville W. 
Fritz, in Palmer's Lake, 


lexa on @ Creek Chub 


““Dingbaet!”’ 










No. 700 
Price $1.10 


BUY 

U.S. 

WAR 
BONDS 


Length 4/4 in. 
Weight % oz. 


Wer Production “must” 
come first! Some day, soon 
we hope, this war will be 
over! Until then your deal- 
er's supply of Creek Chub 
Baits will be limited! 


R. WENTWORTH CLARK, Omaha, 
M Neb., writes: “My 9 Ibs. 3 oz. 
large-mouth was the biggest bass ever 
caught in the State of Nebraska, ac- 
cording to the State Game Dept.! | never 
used a Pikie Minnow before—and on 
my second cast, this big Prize Winner 
struck! I'm sold for life on the qualities 
of the Pikie Minnow!” 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


123 §. Randolph St. 


Garrett, Ind, 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 





CATCH MORE FISH 














WC Caught the Same Dudy- 


in the Same Lake—on the Same Model of Bait 


Heddon “RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK’”’ 


Time: /Aarch 24, 1944. Place: Cherokee Lake, Morristown, Tenn. People: C. M. 
Overman and Party, Johnson City, Tenn. 
It's always a good plan to see that every one in your fishing party is well supplied with 
Heddon "River-Runt-Spook” Baits. You'll find that fish will often strike this little bait when 
everything else fails. 

C. M. Overman and Party had the right idea... fish where 
they are and get them with Heddon “River-Runt-Spook” Baits. 

We hope soon to be able to supply your 
Dealer with all your Heddon Favorites 

Heddon “Pal” Steel Rods 
Heddon Tempered Bamboo Fly Rods 
Heddon Tempered Bamboo Bait Casting Rods 


Heddon “River-Runt-Spook” Baits {i teeetattee rtm 


Heddon “Crazy-Crawler” Baits «SHORE-MINNOW” 


“MNeddou-Made ia Well-Made” (Reate tart fen.) 


**See the Ribs" 


James HEDDON’S Sons opowaciac, micHiGcanN 





Heddon 
““RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK”’ 



























We all hope that the time will not be far 
distant when Coxe reels will once more 
be on the market. These reels...made with the 
same skill and care as the critical war material 
that now engages 100% of the Bronson manu- 
facturing facilities...are preferred by expe- 
rienced anglers whether on our inland waters 
or on the world's best deep-sea fishing grounds. 
The built-in quality in this fine line of fishing 
reels make them well worth the wait. 


INVEST IN THE FUTURE..Luy Bored 


/ QG/BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
BRONSON, MICHIGAN 
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Whaling —Alone! 


(Continued from page 18) 


Again the whale veered before I could 
run alongside, this time to port. I overran. 

This dodging about kept up for some 
time. But the whale could not go far, as 
the proximity of the land and shallow 
water forced it to turn. I am not sure 
the beast was aware that it was being 
persistently followed. It did not hurry 
or act as though frightened. It did not 
make for either of the outlets to the nar- 
row channel. But it did suddenly disap- 
pear. For ten minutes or more I could see 
no sign of my quarry. 

I had about given up hope when I spied 
its fin right near the high cliff known as 
Owls Head Island, which marks the 
northern or inner end of the passage into 
St. Margaret Bay. There against the cliff 
the water was some twenty fathoms deep. 
I steered away from the whale and ma- 
neuvered until I could approach from the 
bay side, and thus drive it back into the 
shallow water of the passage. Moving at 
about six knots, my boat and I ap- 
proached the lolling monster. When about 
ten fathoms away, I picked up the har- 
poon and gave the engine the gun. The 
dory fairly leaped straight at that whale! 
I twitched the tiller rope to avoid run- 
ning right up on its back, then poised 
the harpoon. 

Things happened so fast from then on I 
cannot describe them. I have a memory, 
a mere impression, of a huge mass of un- 
predictable muscle suddenly appearing 
alongside. I slammed the razor-sharp 
harpoon into the middle of this mass 

The ocean exploded. The boat gave a 
lurch and was violently thrown sidewise 
and all but tipped over. I caught a 
glimpse of curling flukes hanging over 
my head as I grabbed for a thwart and 
hung on for dear life. The line was 
sizzling out over the bow. I scrambled 
aft to give the boat a chance to turn if the 
whale turned, then grabbed the tiller 
itself and also slowed down the engine 
The boat had been running as wild as the 
whale. 

After a few seconds I could determine 
the course of the whale, by where the 
pull on the harpoon line was coming 
from. The animal had headed back into 
the passage and seemed to have taken a 
through ticket for the wide Atlantic. The 
line came at last to its end. The boat was 
yanked ahead with a powerful jerk. The 
bow almost went under. I speeded up the 
engine and this relieved the strain. Ths 
water was not deep enough for the whale 
to sound straight down, and wouldn’t be 
for several miles. Thus it could not sink 
the boat—not yet! 

What sort of whale it was, I couldn't 
even then be sure. I'd had it in mind to 
try for a grampus, as I’ve said; but this 
fellow—what little I’d seen of him 
looked even bigger than I’d bargained 
for. For all I could tell, I might have tied 
into one of the smaller finbacks—a pik 
whale, or least rorqual. And those babies 
(if you can call them babies) run up to 
thirty feet or more! Anyway, that ani 
mated tugboat was giving me othe! 
things to think about right then. 

I judged I was being towed along at 
about fifteen miles an hour—about the 
speed the boat could do by itself. So I 
cut out the engine and let the whale do all 
the work. As we went out of the southern 
end of the passage, the whale surfaced 
and spouted. The sun was shining and I 
thought I saw blood in the steam. I 
grabbed my camera and made ready for 
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faving Wonderful Luck With 
eo HAWAIIAN WIGGLERS” 


“Dear Fred: 


Am enclosing photo of 21 
bass caught by Carl Burton and 
myself in about two hours on a 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler. We 











have been having wonderful 


luck with this bait all season 


















Catalog Tells About Hawaiians and Jitterbugs AAA 


Write for a copy. It contains scores of photographs and 
letters from fishermen telling where and how remarkable 
catches have been made with Hawaiian Wigglers and 


Jitterbugs, my famous surface bait. 


FRED ARBOGAST e 413 North St. e@ Akron 3, Ohio 


the next time the whale breached. I 
hoped to get a picture of the animal as it 
rode a wave and spouted. But each time 
I tried to stand up the whale would give 
a yank, and I would sit down with a 
bump. All I succeeded in getting were 
pictures of the sky or ocean, or of the line 
cutting the water ahead of the bow. 

I had stuck my “fish” about 3 p.m. By 
sunset we were some five miles east of 
Chester Ironbound Island. The whale 
had settled down into a steady zigzagging 
swim toward Ireland—some 2,000 miles 
away. It was now going only about five 
miles an hour. Just about nightfall the 
sea began to make in a southwest wind. 
It got sloppy. The spray was heavy. I 
had to bail every once in a while. There 
was no let-up in the whale’s power, but it 
kept changing its course. 

A long and ugly shark paddled by my 
boat. Its dorsal fin was about a foot 
above water. It gave me a grin as it 
passed. The whale was bleeding from 
the harpoon wound. The shark, follow- 
ing the trail of blood, passed on up ahead 
toward the whale. In another few min- 
utes another big shark put in an appear- 
ance. It too looked me over. Its dorsal 
fin appeared to be about a foot and a half 
high. Either it was a lot larger than the 
first shark, or the phosphorescent wake 
made it seem longer. Soon along came 
another. As it grew darker, and I became 
more lonesome, those fins got bigger! 

I did not like the situation. Those 
hungry lads looked very much longer 
than my little dory; and they took too 
much interest in me and my whale. One’s 
imagination gets to working when one 
finds oneself alone, way out in an indif- 
ferent ocean—and hooked to a sea mon- 
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< $1.10 





ster, with other monsters hovering about, 
seemingly awaiting eventualities. As yet 
I had no idea of what that whale would 
decide to do, once it became bored with 
me and my dory. By 10 o'clock that night 
I could hardly see Ironbound Light. The 
whale seemed as fresh as ever. The 
ocean sparkled with eerie flashes of phos 
phorescence made by those darned 
sharks—or I thought it did. 

My enthusiasm for towing a whale into 
port dwindled. I was getting a long way 
from home. I was tired of talking to the 
whale, and of cursing the sharks. 

At this point the towline went slack 
The boat lost headway and wallowed in 
the sea. What now? Had the line parted? 
Was the whale doubling back to look me 
over? I soon got the answer. Almost 
alongside the sea erupted once more. 

The dory gave a dangerous lurch 
There was a whoosh! The top wave came 
into my lap. I could see a mass like a vast 
dark tidal wave almost over my head. 

By some magic the dory slid out and 
away from this menace. There was a 
jerk of the line, and the dory tilted, all 
but buried her bow, then went swishing 
through those seas like a runaway tor 
pedo! Then again the line went slack 
Meantime I had started bailing as fast 
as I could, for the dory had shipped a lot 
of water. 

Again the whale—or maybe a different 
one—leaped clear of the water. It was 
but a short distance ahead. I caught its 
huge menacing bulk against the sky as 
we settled in the trough. The thought 
raced through my mind that the monster 
was acting up the way a salmon some- 
times does when, finding itself tired and 
unable to break away from the line, it 
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' No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler 


and think it’s tops."—A. W. 


Gallagher, Eudora, Arkansas. 
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EPPINGER’S DARDEVLE 
Here is the famous family of DARDEVLE lures 
—hard to buy now but remember these fish 
getters and when they are available again fish 
them, you will make record catches. Genuine 
Dardevles are the world’s greatest game fish 

lures. 





The original DARDEVLE, famous for its fish get- 
ting qualities for over 30 years. Year in and 
year out prize winning fish are taken on this 
demon fish getter. Dardevle 1 oz. 85¢, Dar- 
devlet 3/5 oz. 80¢, Dardevle Imp 2/5 oz. 75¢. 





Here is the famous DARDEVLE with single weed- 
less feathered hook. Can be cast in weeds 
without snagging. Lots of action and plenty 
of fish when you use this attractive lure. 
Feathered Dardevle 1 oz. 95¢, Feathered Dar- 
devlet 3/5 oz. 90¢, Feathered Imp 2/5 oz. 85¢. 





SS 
WINGED DARDEVLE a sure hooker, practically 
weedless. You’ll get your limit of Bass, Pike, 
Muskie or Trout if you use Winged Dardevle. 
Winged Dardevle 1 oz. $1.00, Winged Dar- 
deviet 3/5 oz. 95¢, Winged Imp 2/5 oz. 90¢. 
Send for Catalog 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 
133 CADILLAC SQ.,DEPT.L, DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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To Anglers: 


will contact his 
available this year. 


THE BEVIN-WILCOX 
LINE COMPANY 


EAST HAMPTON - 


Some dealers have a limited supply 
of Imperial Black Water-Proof Casting Line that 
is perfectly round and double water-proofed 

(including the famous Alkali Water-Proof dress- 
ing to prevent rotting). 
local dealer. 


CONN. 








Yes, Hodgman’s Handy Book of 
Sportsmen's Secrets is crammed with 
practical know-how and savvy — filled 


with 148 fascinating pages of new, un- 
usual secrets’ of success for fisherman 
and hunter. Richly illustrated, written 
by a foremost sportsman and author, 
this book is a veritable treasury of 
knowledge about when, where and how 
to bag fish and game. 

The tremendous popularity of Hodg- 
man’s Handy Book of Sportsmen's Se- 
crets has run this edition into its FIFTH 
big printing! Make sure of getting your 
copy by sending for it at once. 


GET IT NOW — SEND 10c TODAY 
HODGMAN RUBBER CO. 


Dept.s8 FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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So the wise angler 
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will rush madly about and jump repeat- 
edly in an effort to shake the hook. 

But there was this difference: I could 
hold on and laugh at the salmon, whereas 
all the whale need do was give me just 
one good bump, or a slap with its flukes, 
and it would be good night for the fisher- 
man—and no foolin’! 

The line gave a jerk and again the 
whale went racing away, my dory hang- 
ing on and keeping on top as best it 
might. I bailed and cursed and prayed 

. and bailed and bailed. 

Another whale whooshed right along- 
side! That did it. Too many whales! 

The sea was’ choppy—and wet. I was 
fatigued with bailing, wearied with 
whales. I picked up the hatchet, went 
forward and cut the line, then gave the 
engine a spin and headed back for Ches- 
ter. The wind was astern and the bin- 
nacle aglow. 

In thirty minutes I again picked up 
Ironbound Light. It was a welcome sight. 
The dory spun along like the great craft 
she is, tossing the spray aside with the 
disdain of a first-class boat. She would 
wallow between two waves, take a breath, 
shoulder into the crest, then shoot like a 
rocket as she ran the rollers toward the 
home port. It took three hours to make 
the Chester landing, and I figured I had 
cut loose from Mister Whale and chums 
when some forty-five miles from home. 

Yes sir, I now know exactly how it 
feels to navigate impudently up to a 
whale and practically stick my finger in 
its starboard eye! So what? Well, if you 
are looking for excitement, go out alone 
and try it. In the night. 

And my wife? I switched on the light 
in the boudoir. 

“Did you get the iron into it?” she 
yawned, one eye peeking from beneath 
the blankets. 

I nodded. 

“You decided not to bring it home with 
you, eh?” 

“Right,” I agreed. 

“That's good,” she 
back to sleep. 


sighed, and went 


Quick Way to Fillet a Fish 


ERE’S how to skin and clean a fis! 

and make it into two almost bonele 
fillets in one operation. Lay the unscaled 
fish flat on the edge of a table with i 
head to the left and its belly toward y« 
Hold the head down with your left hand 
and place a long, very sharp, thin-bladé 
knife directly back of the head (holding 
the blade at a slight angle toward the 
tail). Cut down till you strike the back 
bone, then turn the edge of the knife 
toward the tail and cut with a slight saw 
ing motion right along the backbone. Lay 
this piece, skin down, on a clean porti 
of the table. 

Flop the fish over and repeat the proc 
ess on the other side. Now you have tw 
fillets minus backbone and entrails, but 
with the skin still on. Place one of th 
fillets, skin side up, near the edge of the 
table, and with its tail end to the left 
Hold the tail end down with your left 
thumb, and then, beginning at that end 
work the blade along under the skin 
using just enough pressure to cut through 
the flesh without breaking the skin. Re 
move the skin from the other fillet the 
same way. 

Cut off remaining fins. Then, with the 
point of the knife, cut out the large 
bones, here again working from the thick 
edge toward the belly. Rinse, wipe dry 
and your two fillets are ready for the 
pan.—Charles B. Funk. 
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Anglors' Queries 
- Se Catch More Fish with 


Question: What is the average length and 
weight of bass at 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 years? 
; There’s a lake near here which has been stocked = 
with fingerling bass and I want to know how 
; long it’ll take them to reach decent size.— D y 
' A. 3. He Fes Hs Js 


Answer: There doesn’t seem to be any data 
available on the average size of bass at various 
ages. For one thing, locality and food varies 


the size greatly. The only dope I have is that KEEPS FLY LINES AND 
an average bass of 5 or 6 months runs between 

4 and 8 in., and that under some conditions a FLIES AFLOAT LONGER 
bass has been known to attain 1 lb. 9% oz. in 


een Chen 06 wantin 2B Insist on Flotz! It prevents fly lines and 
5 x ‘ flies from “water logging’’. Keeps your 


p . line on top of the water where it is least 
Confusion About Catfish 


distracting. Your bait has more allure. You 





catch more fish. Yes, expert fly fishermen 
say nothing even compares with Flots. 
Also improves reel action. Gives casts 


Question: In an article about catfish you 
made the statement that the yellow cat rarely 
gets larger than a pound or two. Now, I have 
caught man ellow catfish that weighed from 
oe 25 Ib . poe summer before ni I saw a . 7 Flotz is an excellent dressing for rods and 
man take a 70-lb. yellow cat from the Tennessee | other fishing equipment. Don’t go on a 
River. What’s the answer?—B. S., Tenn. fly fishing trip without Flotz. Get a can 
: right away! 


greater accuracy. Preserves lines. And 


Answer: I can readily undertand how you 
; might think I was wrong about the size of 
yellow catfish. Almost certainly the fish you 
saw taken from the Tennessee and the ones | 











you caught yourself were mud cats (Leptops 
‘ olivaris). Mud cats are frequently called yellow 
L cats, and that’s where the confusion comes in. | 
l Local names for fish have contributed to a lot | 
> of misunderstanding—safest way is to go by 

their scientific names.—R. B. 
t 

Preserving Bucktails Mode by 

S ~ . 
+] Question: Will you please tell me the proper The Simoniz Company 


method of preserving bucktails so that they may 
be used in the making of fishing lures? I know 
that there is a simple method of tanning them 
. which is effective for a short period of time, 
and this, I am sure, will be sufficient for my 
purpose.—A. A. M., Pa. 


Sold by IVANO INC., 123 E. 21st St., Chicago 16, Ill. 
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° : ellen <= ~ Simplified, step-by ee 
Anewer: Here is an excellent formula for EXPERTLY TIED BY FLY FISHERMEN SS” tions enable you to tie authentic 
preserving bucktails. It was given to me many fly patterns or try your own ideas! 
years ago by a taxidermist of the American Only Best Materials Used. Send for FREE Price List 7 ' Kit contains enough hooks for 20 
\y, flies and enough material for an ex- 


tra 50, plenty of dyed and natural 
hackles, Impali Tail, quills,tinsel, post 
thread,cement,wax,hooksand PAIO 

S vise! Send dollar bill, check or money 
order for complete kit postpaid. 
ORDER ONE OF THESE SUPER VALUE KITS! 
Larger, more complete for wet, dry, streamers, bass 
flies and nymp! lie flies for EXTRA MONEY or 
double your fun catching fish with flies you tie yourself! 


gear , : - Contains sufficie aterials ie ¢ 7 
keeps the hair tight—which is more than can be 1 ntains sufficient materials to tie about 170 


, if ; RB ell more flies than hooks supplied. Postpaid $1.98. 
i 82 ) ; — pa 
pg Saic or some preservatives ° ° : S ON (eae 2. Enough materials are included to tie about 245 


Museum of Natural History, and I still have ’ 

) the first bucktail I cured by his method. HARGER S, 1358 N. 21st St., Salem, Oregon 
2 oz. alum — 

~ ¢ 1 pt. water 

7 14 pt. salt 
Boil, cool, and apply to the hide with a rag. 
| If redness persists after the first application, 
] continue to apply until the hide takes on a 
l | whitish or cream color. This preservative not 





only does a good job of curing the hide, but it 



































e flies, more than hooks furnished. Postpaid $2.98. 
Lunkers Refuse Artificials FREE none! aa a 3. A veritable gold-mine of fly tying equipment. 
a ouct terials to » 0 » ‘ 
fe ~ F INTERESTING cee ES od. Very eum ater, Ponsa 
v- BA ngp- mage We fly fishermen have a problem | ITDOOR FOOTWEAR COMPLETE LINE OF VISES AND ACCESSORIES. 
+ ith the big brown trout which abound in a} 150 CANAI STREET Prot «ssiona ises $1.25, $1.75, $3.00, $4.95 on 
J stream here. During the day, we have no trouble | » = | ban d for immediat hipment, Order one today from 
- © taking 7, 8, and 9-inchers, but come dusk, when = WILTON, MAI hon pornenegganaae + a 
the May-fly hatch is on, we are lucky to get | ‘FREE — wo roe eee! oo Cotaige. _Shegsande Riad 
c one fish in four or five nights of fishing. Yet BASS OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR ribed. § ead pest card today. ated and de- 
v0 our flies cannot be told from the naturals the TACK- L- TYERS, Dept. 602, EVANSTON, Mt. 
ut browns are gobbling up. - —_ 
1e The stream is from 8 to 14 ft. wide, quite 
ne deep, and surrounded by meadow. When the 
et hatch is on you can stand on any bend and 
7 watch the lunkers feeding right on the surface. 
ft Do these big fellows surface only for the May 
d, flies? And what can we do to interest them in 
n, r imitations?—R. J. L., Mich. 
xh 
e- - Answer: It is difficult to prescribe for this To a fisherman with a critical eye, the Flatfish 
he condition without studying it first hand. How- may look like a cross between a banana and a 
ever, let me analyze what you describe:  tedithy somb _ wey Semen dian Patfish hes ak 
: You say that the May-fly hatches come at supe elike ACTION. 1 ke th a 
h¢ dusk and the trout feed prodigiously on them. swimming motion as nat +h gery p ash 
ge You also say your flies imitate the naturals, but nena Sotauel Mayts wad igh s to. be bh ne Z. or it 
ck the trout refuse them. This leads to the possi- But, anyway. that’s how it is! } e ofiset 
ry, 1 bility that there is a slight drag present in your —_ —— “a Lares $1 oo sg *... = ae F a Fiyrod Model 
he fly drift—probably not enough for you to see, p size. 95c. Write for FREE Color Catalog. including Two fiy-rod sizes, 
but nevertheless easily noticed by fussy browns. pee 4,000 word treatise on plug fishing 1/12 or 1/16 a: 
or casting or - 
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The cure would be to try fishing from a different 
angle and with the shortest line possible, or else 
do some fancy casting. That kind of water is 
tough fishing because of drag. However, it might 
also be that while the artificial fly looks good 
to you, it doesn’t look natural to the trout. 
Natural flies are semitransparent, while arti- 
ficials are opaque. That makes quite a dif- 
ference, especially in twilight and after dark. 
Again, perhaps your leader is too heavy 

As a rule the really large brown trout do not 
make a practice of surface feeding except dur- 
ing May fiy or similar hatches. However, trout 
up to 1% to 2 Ib. should rise reasonably to 
other hatches unless the stream is especially 
rich in bottom food, or unless the fish grow 
too slowly and are old when they reach a good 
size. Old trout are not good risers as a rule, 
and the older they get the more cannibalistic 
they become.—R. B. 


Strike Hard With Bass Bugs 


Question: Why do I lose so many bass— 
both large and smallmouth—when I seem to 
have them hooked solid on various types of 
bass bugs which have ample-size hooks?— 
F. . P., Fi. 


Answer: You probably lose the bass be- 
cause you are not setting the hook over the barb 
It takes a mighty hard strike with a stiff rod 
to set home a bass-bug hook, especially if it is 
larger than No. 2. Perhaps your rod is too 
limber. However, in addition to striking with 
the rod one should also strike by pulling the 
line. There’s a knack in this, but it is easily 
mastered with practice.—R. 


Outfit for Northern Pike 


Question: I am planning to go fly fishing for 
Northern pike on Basswood Lake, Minn. I like 
to tie my own flies. Can you tell me the ones 
to use—and should I use a spinner, and what 
size? Also, what size gut leader? I have tw 
fly rods, a 314 oz. and a 6 oz. Which should I 
take on this trip?—F. E., Ohio. 


Answer: I had great luck one year on Bass 
wood Lake, using regular cork-body bass bugs— 
floaters. However, I used gut and imitation-gut 
leaders and the loss of bugs was scandalous 
The pike ran large; they swallowed the bug 
and cut the leader. At another time I tried it 
with fine wire leaders, but the fish wouldn’t 
take the bugs for a darn unless they were o: 
gut. The reason, of course, was the differenc« 
in action. The wire, even though fine, sank 
the bugs a bit and made them too stiff and life 
less: This was before Nylon. It may be that 
pike would have a tougher time cutting tt} 
slippery material than they did the gut. But 
watch your knots. 

I've also taken plenty of Northern pike 
spinner-and-fly combination. On this a_ wir 
leader is O.K. I have never found the fly pat 
tern important, but the largest-size fly a 
spinner that will work on your rod would be 
order. I would advise the 6-oz. rod for that 
lake.—R. B. 


Rig for Lake Trout 


Question: Perhaps you can make some sus 
gestions that will help me with my lake-tr 
fishing. The lake where I fish is in Ontar 
north of the Thousand Island section. The 
natives fish this cool, deep water by trolling 
slow-moving silver wobbler which has a mediun 
size gang hook at the tail. They use copper 
wire for line, and a very large reel. Their 
metal poles are usually at least 8 ft. long 

When the trout are lying deep along 
rocky bottom, some 350 ft. of the wire is 
out. This results in lots of snags, lost lures 
and broken lines. Tackle is getting so 
scarce, I'll be mighty glad to try out any 
gestions you may make.—H. G., New York 


Answer: It occurs to me that the use 
Monel-metal line—provided, of course, you 
able to get one—would help your lake-tr 
fishing. This wire is very tough; I use size 
which is quite fine and enables me to u 
smaller reel than would be possible when us 
copper wire. Another good feature of Mone 
metal is that it is heavy and sinks readily 

Only skill can prevent your getting caug" 
on the bottom, but the finer the line the lighter 
the sinker, the less the danger of it.—R. B 
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Hunk of Bass! 


(Continued from page 31) 


down. She hauled him alongside and Joe 
landed him by the lower lip. Apparently 
1obody down here uses a net or gaff of 
iny kind for landing bass. 

As on previous occasions, my wife had 
cored first and I congratulated her on 
.aving taken such a nice fish. Our men- 
tor said that the bass would go at least 
seven pounds but actually he seemed 
omewhat disappointed over its size. 
About that time my cork began going 
through some queer antics so I eased 
down and picked up the pole from the 
hyacinths. 

“Dat’s right, Doc,” said Joe, “dat min- 
now acks like a big bass is after him.” 

Next thing I knew my floater had shot 
under the water and the line was moving 
off the pads and into the hole at high 
speed. 

“Stand up, Doc! Get ready to gib it to 
him,” Joe commanded. 

Just as the tip of my pole was about to 

be drawn into the opening Joe had cut in 
the hyacinth bed, I gave a sharp tug and 
felt the pole quiver as I set the hook. The 
battle was on and now I faced the job of 
getting this fellow up out of that hole. 
The bass had other ideas. He came blast- 
ing out through a hole of his own and 
cattered hyacinths all over the place. I 
kept him on top of the heavy growth and 
was able to g@ him alongside the boat 
long before he was played out. Joe 
promptly hauled him aboard. 

“Dat’s all right,” said the pleased col- 
ored boy. “He’s bigger’n de fust one.” 

This was not my idea of the most sport- 
ing way to take bass but I had to admit it 
was decidedly interesting nevertheless. 
Furthermore, that last fish weighed more 
than eight pounds! 

That afternoon, using much the same 
technique, my wife and I landed six bass 
that weighed a total of forty-five pounds. 
The smallest was five pounds and the 
argest ten pounds, with an average of 
better than seven pounds a fish. We prob- 
ably hooked and lost about as many as 
we landed that first day. We were amazed 
at the size of those fish. The ten-pounder 
my wife caught measured twenty inches 
around the midriff and twenty-seven 
inches in length. We were also impressed 
with the viciousness with which those 
Florida giants struck our minnows. They 
must belong to a race of ruthless glut- 
tons. I feel—and I am sure others will 
agree with me—that our Northern bass 
puts up a more sustained battle, and that 
the big Southern variety tires much more 
rapidly. Nevertheless, in spite of his cor- 
pulence, the latter sure gives an excellent 

ccount of himself. 

We had been too busy fishing to think 

bout lunch so on the way back I broke 
out some cookies and sandwiches. I 
passed out cold soft drinks, and before I 
could offer him my bottle opener, Joe pro- 
ceeded very casually to pry the cap off his 
bottle with his teeth. 

You'll break off your teeth doing that,” 
protested my wife. 

Joe wasn’t impressed. He thumped his 
teeth with his finger and drawled, “Them 
teeth is solid, ma’am.”’ They must be, be- 
Cause later I saw the darky bite lead 
sinkers in two without batting an eye. 

That evening, much to our pleasant 
Surprise, our tackle arrived, and we spent 
the entire next day plugging. We used 
the kicker to go several miles upriver, 
then floated leisurely down, stopping to 
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Elimination of backlash and other snarled. line nuisances 

is one of many. forward-looking advancements BRISTOL is. 
now planning to put more fun in your postwar fishing. ie 
Today BRISTOL’s plants and personnel are ... . along with 
America’s other manufacturers . . . centering their full efforts 
_on the production of esséntial fighting materials. en 

But quickly, when the war is won, you may expect from 
BRISTOL new fishing reels, rods and lines surpassing in new 
and practical betterments any with which you’ve enjoyed 
your favorite sport before. 

How will you know these new BRISTOL beauties? Identifi- 
cation will be easy. They’ll be marked for you, as always, by = 
the trademark of the world’s best fishing tackle . . . by. the 
famous BRISTOL name. 





PEACETIME PRODUCTS: FISHING RODS, REELS, LINFS. GOLF CLUBS 
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“Rod and Reels“ -Plenty... 


WHEN WE TURN 
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THAT VICTORY CORNER! 





ond = _ 


Sare oe you'd give your eyeteeth for-a 
new pair of genuine Rod & Reel Sporting Boots— 
and we'd gladly give ours to let you have them! 
But there’s a war that takes winning; and the 
three Army-Navy” E” awards earned by Converse 
workers are pretty good proof that Converse 
is putting first things first. It will be some time 
after Victory before Rod & Reels are back in 
four dealer's store —but, brother, they are worth 
‘waiting for! 
nverse Sporting Footwear is not being made for the duration. 

CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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are working harder 


Parachute cord, harpoon lines, and other products 
—RAIN-BEAU is still working for Uncle Sam. RAIN- 
BEAU won't win the war unaided, but we're giving 
all we know, all we can do to the Armed Forces. We 
wish we could give more 

If you fish—with fly, plug, or worm—you'll ap- 
preciate the RAIN-BEAU line that is built for your 
special need. We aren't making them now, although 
there are still a few on some dealers’ shelves. We 
hope your dealer has the one you want. 

We're proud of every line we ever manu- 
factured. But we're still improving and this is 
our promise—when we can make fishing lines 
again, they'll be better than any you've ever 
known—and we think ours have always been 
the best. 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO. 


Factory: CANTON, MASS 
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fish all the likely spots. We took the ma- ' 
jority of our bass on a deep-running plug ' 


that had a propeller fore and aft. We 
found that toward evening a top-water, 
darting plug was the most effective. Fo 
working the edges of the hyacinth beds, 
and in the weedy areas, the best produce: 
a silver spoon with pieces of pork 
rind on the hooks. We took a number of 
nice bass on the artificials but they didn't 
compare in size with the ones that went 
for the live bait. When we tired of cast 
ing we could always pick up a big one by 
putting on a husky shiner and permitting 
it to drift under or along the edges of the 
hyacinth pads. 

Those great, hungry bass with the bar- 
rel bellies always provided a big thrill on 


was 


the light tackle which we used for the 
rest of our stay. 

We are all glad enough to find what 
ever sport there is near home in these 
times. But my favorite fishing com- 
panion and I have promised ourselves 
this: After peace comes to the world 
(and God grant that it may be soon) 
we're going to trek back down to the 
Withlacoochee and tangle again with 
those hyacinth-bed whoppers—the bass 
that made our previous so-called “big 
ones” look like pygmies. 


Rob a Trout 


(Continued from page 21 


can show me how to go about using one.’ 

“With pleasure.” . 

Now that the great leader mystery had 
been solved and the virtues of worm 
definitely proved, I viewed with a new 
confidence the prospects of tying into a 


good-size trout. I strung on a worm 
I got out my line. I hooked a fish and 
landed it. A minnow. 

It had nibbled off all but pin head 
of my worm. Three more of the littl 
devils successively repeated. I was ju 


as glad by then that I no longer had Et 
as an attentive audience. Out of tl 
corner of my eye I saw that meanwhilk 
Eb was suffering the same affliction 
“They’re worse pests than dogfish,” | 


fumed. “Let’s toss them what’s left 
the bait and go home.” 

“Not yet,” I restrained him. “If trou 
took the worms once, they’ll take the! 
again.” ' 

The minnow plague continued. It dro\ 
me back to trying flies. I persisted f 
half an hour. Not the slightest uss 


though there was some slight satisfacti 

in being no longer pestered by minnow 

Perhaps a worm on a fly would be wort 

the experiment. I tried it. A minnow 
took the worm. 

Eb for his part had evidently decide 
to call it a day. From where I stood « 
in the water I saw him wade ashore wit! 

a sort of half-disgusted slouch, sit dow! 
on the bank, light a cigarette, ther 
stretch out as if in profound relief. Now 
that I knew trout were here it ca! 

hard for me to quit. They’d take! 
worms once. They’d take them agai! 

Next time I looked shoreward, Eb wa 
cleaning his fish. Then he held up somé 
thing I couldn’t quite make out at tl 
distance and called: 

“Come here and try this.” 

I waded ashore. What I witness¢ 
proved not only obvious but obvious 
the point of personal embarrassment 
I don’t know why it had never occurred 
to me to suggest a diagnosis of the 
stomach content of Eb’s first and on!) 
trout. But here it was. Minnows. On!) 
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BLENDED TO PERFECTION 


OLD THOMPSON is blended by Glenmore in Kentucky. 


Skillfully balanced in every detail, it can be served with pride, 
for its taste and character are always uniform—always welcome. 


Blended Whiskey 86.8 Proof —65% grain neutral spirits. 


A fetter Blend Jor fetter. Drinks 





LENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY «+ Incorporated + LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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DELUXE ? 


Bonded Wlesey 


Pheasant Moments 


At cocktail time. things have a way of pointing to PM. Pleasing 
Moods. Pretty Melodies. The orchestra may even play, “O Promise 
Me™. Follow the trend adroitly, delightfully, by offering a Partic- 
ularly Mellow, Positively Marvelous PME Manhattan, Highball or 
Old-Fashioned. Ps the Perfect Mateh for Pleasant Moments! 


IF IT ISN'T PN oe IT ISNT AN EVENING 


National Distillers Products Corp., N. Y. Blended Whiskey. 86.8 Proof. 7 Straight Whiskey, 49°; Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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two, but enough to te!l what the trout 
were eating. 

“Dead as door nails,” I said, “but save 
them anyway. “We might need them. 
I'll catch some live ones with the last of 
the worms. Live bait is better. Why 
didn’t you bring a minnow net?” 

“Why didn’t you tell me trout eat 
minnows?” 

“No self-respecting trout would. Why 
do you suppose I’ve been wasting my 
precious time casting flies?” 

“Since when was any kind of Cape 
Cod fish self-respecting?” Eb had me on 
that. He didn’t hesitate to follow up his 
advantage: “I might of known a Cape 
Cod fish wouldn’t be satisfied with any- 
thing but fish. I wish I’d_ brought 
mackerel or squid, like I wanted to.” 

I strung on a worm and deliberately 
went a-fishing for minnows, as I hadn’t 
since the age of ten. Now, almost as if 
they realized we actually wanted them, 
they seemed less eager to respond. How- 
ever, I finally snagged one, set the hook 
in its back, and returned it to its element 
for a captive swim. 

Eb meanwhile, instead of follow- 
ing my sagacious example, had put on 
his hook one of the minnows he’d found 
in the trout’s stomach. There’s no ac- 
counting for tastes. He seemed to pre- 
fer his minnows dead. Despite his sea- 
going tackle he was now absorbed in an 
activity which, if you didn’t look too 
close, might have passed for spinning. 
After a while I glanced over to see him 
wading ashore. 

“No use?” I asked. 

“Something hit,” he announced. “It 
took my bait.” He held up the hook as 
evidence. 

“Likely you snagged it and the bait 
dropped off,” I explained. “You won't 
get far with dead meat. Put on a worm 
ind catch a live one.” 

He went to the bait can. “You’ve 
cleaned them all out,” he announced. 
“Not a worm left.” 

I hadn’t realized I’d been so thorough. 
My conscience slightly hurt me. But 
my hope of taking home a creel of fish 
suffered more. No worms—no minnows 

no trout. I watched Eb put the re- 





“Conservation,”’ says Henry Jackson 
Waters, prominent agricultural leader, 
see 


is taking thought for the future.”’ That's 
just what you’re doing when you 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel there will be no chance 
of using it this year. 





maining dead minnow on his hook and 
return to water. Well, nobody could 
say he hadn’t tried. My own lively little 
mite, I felt confident, would eventually 
take a fish. It would be nice to show 
you'd caught at least one 

And then, without warning, there was 
a commotion. 

But as so frequently happens, it again 
became apparent that a curious lack of 
logic can rule the fishing world. Oddly 
enough, it wasn’t my own seductive live 
bait that attracted attention, but Eb’s 
unappetizing, emaciated minnow corps. 

“Got one!” Eb hollered, and beyond 
doubt he was fast to a fish. 

A tail made a hole in the water. 

“He jumped!” exploded Eb—and my 
reputation for veracity was saved. 

Once more the fish pranced into air, 
there to disclose itself as an individual 
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HEN a leaping musky or air-minded 


bass shoots from the deep, bent on 
shaking your hook, the lightning-like action 
of a True Temper Rod holds him with a tight 
line and foils every effort to escape. 

When a huge pike grabs the lure and starts 
his tackle-busting power plunge to the depths, 
the fighting heart of a True Temper Rod reins 
him in—with a yielding, remorseless power 
that saves the rest of your tackle and brings 
him quickly to the gaff. 

' True Temper Rods are made from the finest 


super alloy steel, clock spring tempered, and 













shaped by master craftsmen to the taper (ex- 
clusive) that gives unmatched power, plus 
lightning speed and perfect casting action. It 
is ““The Rod of Champions’’—unequalled in 
number of prize-winning fish—in value and 
in preference by millions of sportsmen from 
coast to coast. Produced only by The Ameri- 
can Fork and Hoe Company, Makers of True 
Temper Products, Sporting Goods Division, 
Geneva, Ohio, U. S. A. 


TRUE TEMPER 


THE ROD OF CHAMPIONS 
THE LURE OF EXPERTS 
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Jack Holland, Albany, Ga., Press Photographer 
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| Some 
Ashaway Lines 
| are available 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Under our distribution system, 
allocations of the limited supply of 
ASHAWAY LINES still available 

are made equitably to all our 
regular dealers. Your dealer may 
have the line you want. 

ask him about Ul 


isi wee A 


Ashaway Line & Twine 
Manufacturing Co 
Ashaway,. Rhode Island 


423 North Street . 


‘ceeded was hard to bear. 
| the 


“I got a 6% Ib. bass, then 22 


and 1%4 pounders, the first time 
| used the JITTERBUG!” 


Write for Catalog 
on Jitterbugs and 
Hawaiian Wigglers 


Akron 3, Ohio 





of quite respectable size. I called, offer- 
ing my landing net. The fish evidently 
heard. Eb declined, saying he'd take 
care of this his way. As the fish was 
still on, his way seemed to work. The 
specimen wasn't so easy as Eb’s first 
one. He gradually backed up to the 
bank, there to catapult his catch safely 
ashore. 

“Did you see him 
to know. I nodded an 
not forgetting to add, 
jumped.” 


jump?” he wanted 
appreciative yes, 
“IT told you they 


He held up the fish. “What do you 
eall it?” 

“That’s a brown trout,” I explained. 
“A nice one.” I judged it would scale 
seventeen inches. 

“Some fish,” commented Eb. 

“Never mind that,” I called. “Open 
it up and see what's inside.” 

Suspense while the operation  pro- 


Everything in 
way of bait was gone but one live 
seemed to want. And 
just commenc- 


minnow no trout 
the trout evidently ‘were 


| ing to show interest in bait. 


“What's the verdict?” I asked. 

“O.K.,” replied Eb. “Full of minnows.” 

I stripped in my line, unhooked my 
deceptively bewitching small minnow, 
and threw it as far as I could. Then I 
called to Eb, “I'll be right over to get 
one.” 

The day’s limit on Cape Cod ponds is 
six trout to a person, and you don’t keep 
anything that measures less than nine 
inches. I won't say they all came in a 
row; but before we left, each, of us had 
his six. And for this we had chiefly to 
thank the obliging habit of those trout 
in carrying their own bait with them. 
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“My father and I fished in the Flint River for about an hour 
with no luck. I then decided to try a frog Jitterbug that I had 
bought the day before, and boy howdy! 


“The first fish I got was a 61 lb. bass, then a 214 and a 1% 
pounder. This was the first time I had ever used your Jitterbug 
so therefore I just had to drop you a letter about it. I am a 


press photographer for the Albany Herald so I made a picture 


of the biggest bass with the Jitterbug I caught it on.” 
—Jack Holland, Albany, € 


eorgia 





$1.21 
Frog 
Jitterbug 











“Looks like you've copped first priz 
I told Eb, pointing to his biggest brow: 

“Did you see him jump?” he demanded 

“Browns seem to do most of the leay 
ing in these parts,” [ commented. “Rai! 
bows commonly have that reputation 


“These are Cape Cod fish,” Eb ex 
plained. “They'd naturally do_ things 
different.” 

Eb had long since ceased to mourn 
the fact he might have put in his tim 
to better advantage digging quahaugs 
On our ride home we passed Charlie's 
Hardware. He jerked a thumb toward 


it: “I’m getting me a rod like yours.” 











Then, a little later: “Season’s still 
pretty early, but might be we could 
scare up some mackerel or squid for 
bait. You can't deny it, Cape Cod fish 
like fish. And I've always found they 
like them reasonably well hung. Min 
nows? Just annoying teasers. Give 


something they can really tie into. I'll : 
bet you get a catch of trout.” 


Answers to 


Fish Quiz 





1. SOLE 13. GRUNT 
2. BASS 14. SHAD 
3. CHUB 15. RAY 

1. CARP 16. SKATE 
5. PIKE 17. FLOUNDER 
6. GAR 18. LING 

7. PERCH 19. SCUP 
8. HAKE 20. CHAR 
9. EEL 21. ROACH 
10. TENCH 22. DRUM 
11. TUNA 23. COD 

12. DAB 24. SMELT 


25. CISCO 
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INK-BODIED flies, 

either wet or dry, 
and pink-bodied 
nymphs are. surpris- 
ingly effective, espe- 
cially for brown and brook trout. Pos- 
sibly we fishermen get in a rut so far 
as fly colors go, and by favoring certain 
tones overlook the possibilities of others. 
Often we get a pleasant surprise when 
we try something which actually violates 
our preconceived notions as to what are 
the best colors in trout flies. 


In the spring, when the water gets to 
a suitable temperature, the suckers start 
their upstream runs to spawn. This is 
about the only time of the year when 
they are ever caught, in any number, 
on a baited hook. Suckers spawn in the 
rifles, and because of these great sea- 
sonal concentrations they are thought to 
be far more numerous than they actual- 
ly are. 

Sportsmen frequently accuse suckers of 
being greedy spawn eaters. True, at times 
they will consume considerable spawn, 
but their own young also provide much 
food for the predaceous fishes. Consider 
the fact, too, that where there are suck- 
ers they are native to the water, and 
were not stocked. Possibly man is re- 
sponsible for putting fish out of balance, 
but I don’t think so. Compare the num- 
ber of fishermen today with that of 30 
years ago, consider the way our streams 
still are providing fishing, and it must 
be admitted that our conservationists are 
keeping in step with the times. And 
these conservationist rate the sucker a 
useful fish. 


If the winter has been mild, the 
“winter flounders” will start to feed 
along about the end of February. By 
late March they usually are biting free- 
ly, and will continue to bite all through 
April. 


Doubt is often expressed that trout 
can distinguish the upright wings of a 
floating fly. It is pointed out that a fly 
without wings is just as effective as the 
same pattern with wings. It is true that 
often wings are quite superfluous due 
to light and other conditions. But under 
different circumstances wings are neces- 
sary for good results—this is particular- 
ly true of the quill double wings and 
fan wings. 


Yellow perch spawn when the tem- 
perature of the water ranges between 
44 and 54 degrees F. For this reason the 
time of spawning may vary according 
to season and locality. Usually the 
Spawning occurs during April and May. 
A good time to fly fish for this perch is 
when the large May flies are hatching; 
and an artificial dry fly, such as is used 
for trout when the May flies are hatch- 
ing, often will give really notable results. 
When you come across yellow perch 
rising to surface flies, it means splendid 
Sport as well as some mighty good eat- 
ing. Yellow perch so tickle my palate 
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MARHOFF 


TRU-ART 
AUTOMATIC 


WEXFORD LINE 








iris THE Plus-Values 
THAT COUNT! 


Yes, FISHING is more than a sport. 


“Sport,” 
to Webster, is a pastime or 


Fishing is much more. True, 


according 
amusement. 
it is a pastime and gives amusement — 


PLUS — Healthful Relaxation and FOOD. 


In these trying times it is the Plus-values 
If we can spare a bit of time 
it will help 


that count. 
from important work to fish, 
relax us and send us back to work fresher 
and more fit for our daily jobs — and the 
fish we take home are important to our 
Nation's food supply. 


“REELS 
wyOCEAN 
CITY” 


were made in peacetime for good sport — 
but are giving the Plus-values in wartime. 


Our entire resources of men and equipment 
are giving the Plus-value to the war effort 
as evidenced by the FOUR Army-Navy 
Production “E” Awards they have earned. 


Buy More, More and More Bonds 
for the earliest possible Victory 


Fish for Food 


MANUFACTURING CO. 








OCEAN CITY 


™ 








A Nationwide 


MARATHON 
Baby 


POPPING 
MINNOW 


8 Stream-Tested Patterns—35c Each 


No lure ever made has enjoyed such popularity as 
the Marathon Baby Popping Minnow, Wherever 
there are bass and pan fish it has proved to be a 
sure fire killer. Flashy enameled cork body. hackle 
and streamer feathers on a size 8 hook. it casts 
easily and retrieves beautifully, affording an ir- 
resistable lure. A dozen assorted colors belong in 
every tackle box 


MARATHON BAIT CO. Box 479-0 Wausau, Wis. 


Favorite 
















| Mich., 


|that I always 


come back for second | 


helpings. 


The fishing laws of most states seem 


| too lax when it comes to permitting the 


from fishing | 
to fishermen | 


forage foods 
fish sold 


removal of 
waters. Bait 


| definitely either should be propagated | 


in waters particularly devoted to rearing | 
purposes, or else restricted to gathering | 
only where they do not serve as forage | 
for the species sportsmen wish to catch. | 
There is nothing wrong with bait fishing. 
It is just as good as any other kind of | 
fishing. But when such fishing is re-| 
sponsible for depleting the natural food 
of game fish, seek other sources of bait. 


While a good split-bamboo rod may be 
fished in a rain, Ed Cummings of Flint, | 
points out a danger. He writes 

“I noticed a query in OvurTpoor Lire | 
headed, ‘Does Rain Hurt Fly Rods?’ I 
know from my own experience that if 
even a small nick in the finish goes down 
to the bamboo, and the rod is used in a | 
rain, the bamboo absorbs water like blot- | 
ting paper, softening up the glue for 


| several inches on each side of the abra- 


| chenille 


sion, and causing the rod to open there.” 
Herewith was the answer I gave to} 
that question as published in “Angler's | 


Queries,” and referred to by Ed Cum-| 
mings: 
“Any split-bamboo rod that’s worth 


anything at all will not be injured by be- 
ing used in the rain. The varnish pro- 
tects it, and anyway, water will not pene- 
trate properly glued joints unless, of 
course, the rod is exposed to it for con- 
siderable time. However, never put your 
rod away wet or in a damp case. I fur- |} 
ther protect my rods by waxing them 
with solid furniture wax.” 

If, after every fishing trip, you examine 
the finish of your rod for possible 
scratches and nicks, and then touch up 
such places with a thin film of varnish, 
you need not worry about fishing with it 
on a rainy day. Personally, I find that 
the waxing, which I always do before 
putting the rod away, has kept my split- | 
bamboo rods in good shape. 





Bluegills—in fact, any of the sunfish 
family—make good sport for fly fishing. 
When feeding on or near the surface 


they will take almost any sort of bug or 


dry fly, and when feeding deep will 
readily hit nymphs, streamers, wet flies, 
or anything else that trout will take. If 


you can locate them when they happen 
to be feeding in shallow water, the sport 
is fast and exciting. A fly with black 
body and _ rubber-band legs 
makes an excellent surface bug. A good 
hook size is No. 8 or 10. 


A “tailing” trout takes both patience 
and skill to catch, but it can be done if 


you have enough of both. The easiest 
though longest way is to keep casting a 
small dry fly that it always floats 
properly over the fish. Naturally, one 
poor cast is likely to scare the fish, but if 
you avoid doing that, and. continue with 
a good unhurried job, sooner or later the 
trout will lift its nose from the bottom 
for a moment or two and see the fly 
floating over him. When he does that, 
the chance is very good that he’ll take it 

Another way is to cast a nymph so that 
as it sinks it will descend to the bottom 
close to the nose of the trout. If the 


so 


| nymph is placed just right, the fish will 


However, chances for a 
R. B. 
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surely take it. 
slip are many.- 
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In the Smokemaster pipe, an ordinary pipe 
inserted in the stem, works while 
As smoke is drawn through 
the pipe cleaner under the 
absorbs 


cleaner, 
you smoke. 
the 
smoke 


stem, 

passage, 

fast as it forms. 
The smoke always has a clean, dry 


moisture as 


passage. You enjoy your favorite 
tobacco at its very best—uncon- 
taminated by rank, biting juices. 

Smokemaster, made to Briar- 
craft standards, is a fine-look- 
ing pipe too—one you'll be 
proud to own. 

In many popular shapes, 
of Native Briar. At lead- 
ing dealers. 







Moisture is absorbed t 
_— cieaner inserted 


the sten 
, Smokemaster $ 5n 
Custom-made ] pes 


Smokemaster Standard $) 


Briarcraft, Inc., 347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.¥ 


Beiarcsaft 
Smokemaster 
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Carry and preserve your flies 
a ‘‘Common Sense’’—the ch | 
of critical fly-fishermen for o\ } 
i0 years Free catalog of 
models for wet and dry flies 


| 
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A. J. GALLAGER 


921 Filbert St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


WHAT EVERY MASON WANTS 


We have Important Masonic books f 
Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commander) 
Scottish Rite, and Shrine. 


OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 





























Send for ‘‘Free’’ catalog of books and rituas 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of I 
ias, Knights of Columbus, etc 
EZRA A. COOK, Publisher 
P. O. Box 796, OM Chicago 90, !!! 
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Buck at Quittin’ Time 


(Continued from page 29) 


a three-pointer before the day was over! 

Ross now was the only one who hadn't 
connected and we really felt sorry for 
him. There was only tomorrow to go be- 
fore the short season was over. And to- 
morrow would be taken up mostly with 
lugging in the remains of the last two 
deer. Ross felt that he was jinxed. 

Late that night, after hearing Ray’s 
ind Darwin’s umpteenth recital of Ray’s 
long-distance shots and Darwin's buck- 
in-one, Ross said, “Tell you what, I'll 
hunt till noon if Clyde will go along to 
help me drag in any possible remains. 
Then we'll call it quits.” 

Before daylight next morning Ross and 
I were off. It was a repetition of what 
any veteran deer hunter knows is rou- 
tine. Laboriously drag yourself out, stalk 
silently and watchfully up and down the 
ridges, keep an eye peeled across all ra- 
vines and canyons, ever alert for the gray 
or white patch that doesn’t belong; and 
hold the rifle ready for the breath-taking 
moment when (and if) the big buck clat- 
ters away, right from under your nose. 
Mountain mahogany and pine showed 
green-black and stolid in the wet silence. 

The luck of the chase seemed to have it 
in for Ross. Once, half a mile away, a 
magnificent buck picked his way, aware 
but unalarmed, out of the canyon into the 
fog of skyline. Four more stately mule- 
deer bucks trailed across the open gorge 
bottom in plain sight—but they were 400 
yards beyond the range of Ross’s_ .30 
Remington. Three large does stood big- 
eared and impudent at forty yards, as if 
brazenly derisive in the knowledge that 
shooting them was illegal. 

It was the same story over and over 
again all morning. Noon came and Ross 
issued his unhappy ultimatum. “Well, 
Clyde, it looks bad. Tell you what, as a 
last resort, let’s split and take this little 
draw. Maybe you can scare something 
my way—if not, this will wind it up.” 

I wished hard that he’d get his chance. 
But he worked out the draw—and no 
buckskin. From two hundred yards up 
and across, Ross called out, “Hey, Clyde!” 

“Yeah!” I yelled back. 

“Wait, I’m coming on down.” It was 
allover...but... 

How Ross ever had missed stumbling 
over that two-pointer on his way up, I'll 
never be able to figure. It must have 
been standing practically in his path as 
we called back and forth to locate each 
other in the thick pines and fog. Finally 
the little buck could stand it no longer. 
With a crash and clatter, he burst forth, 
smack across an opening in frontof us.... 

You should see Ross shoot! The times 
I've watched, he’s never missed. And 
with everything depending on what he 
did in a few seconds—well, it was no time 
to fall down, and he sure came through! 
When he stood over the fat little buck, 
Ross grinned like the good sport he is. 
There was pure ecstasy on his likable 
mug—the essence of what each of us felt. 
One of the best trips ever, was done. It 
had come by accident and we'd accepted 
It only half-heartedly. But that trip and 
its memories would more than make up 
for the one we'd planned and missed. 

“You know,” Ross reflected philosophi- 
Cally, “any one of those big bucks I saw 
this morning would have been one whale 
of a load to lug over this mountain. I’ve 
always wanted a two-pointer for a gun 
rack, anyway.” 

Yep, I guess Grandma had something! 
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Sturdy, Lightweight Craft 


LONG, lean, lightweight boat is an 
excellent choice for the man who 
wants a craft for fishing and other 
pleasure uses on river, pond, or 

small lake. For service of this kind, easy 
handling and economy of maintenance 
are more important than speed—and 
usually they are combined in boats of the 
above description. 

In the product of any reputable boat 
builder, the factor of lightness goes hand 
in hand with quality and workmanship. 
Construction of a lightweight boat is 
more difficult and more exacting, both in 
skill and in materials—-and consequently 
more costly--than that of heavier types. 
It is wise, therefore, to pay a price that 
will insure top quality. 

Length coupled with narrow beam can 
produce a hull with fleet and pleasing 
craft that will make rowing a 
pleasure and one which « small outboard 
riotor will propel economically 
ut reasonable speeds 

Some years back, boats of this 
type were quite common. Due 
to good materials and fine 
craftsmanship they attained 
surprisingly long life—-often 30 
vears or more——-and while their 
cost was comparatively high, 
this was offset by the ease with 
which they could be kept in fine 
condition. Some of them could 
be paddled as well as rowed. 
With the growing popularity of 
outboard, however, there 
came a change in public re- 
quirements. While these light 

boats would perform well at 
about seven miles an hour with 
a small outboard, they were un- 
satisfactory when larger motors 
were installed to drive them 
faster. Hence, interest shifted 
to boats designed especially for 
the larger power units——-boats 
with roomier hulls that could be 
Criven at greater speeds, and 

th more comfort and safety. 

Gradually the long, slender boats either 
\vere dropped-from dealers’ catalogues o1 
shoved onto the back pages. For the most 
part their good points were forgotten 
until history, with its customary repeti- 
tion, brought these slim craft into favor 
once more. Men who had known them 
previously found it expedient to turn to 
them again; and in the years just pre- 
ceding the present war, new users dis- 
covered that boats of this type were more 
suitable than any other for service with 
oars and the smaller outboards. Most 
builders’ postwar offerings will include 
*them in one form or another, according 
to available catalogues. 

Before the war, the Adirondack guide 

boat, rowing skiffs like the St. Lawrence, 
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the 


The 


rowboats of the resort and cottager 
models, and rowing canoes were among 
the types of long, lean craft available. 
Let's hope they will be on the market 
soon again. Their common characteristic 
is a hull designed for most efficient use of 
oars, with outboard power a secondary 
consideration. Invariably they are round- 
bottom models with sharp sterns; or if 
the boat has a transom, it is narrow and 
high enough to give long, easy bottom 
lines aft. In either case, bow and stern 
are sharper than in boats which are built 
specifically for outboard use; and the 
beam is not carried into the ends as in 
the case of boats built for maximum seat- 
ing capacity. 

The round-bottom hull 
ribbing and thin planking, 
ing lightness with strong 


permits bent 
thus combin- 
construction. 


Sometimes narrow-strip planking is used 
with the edges nailed or glued, and there 
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resort model handles nicely with oars or a small outboar 


may be a patented edge to give tightness. 
The wider planking may be used with 
some ship-lap form of edge joining, or it 
may be the lapstreak type with well- 
fastened laps providing long strength 
members fore and aft. Again, the plank- 
ing may be laid solid and covered with 
canvas, like a canoe. 

Readers have manifested particular in- 
terest in the Adirondack guide boat 
which we mentioned earlier as typical of 
the long, slender, lightweight craft. 
While the Adirondack has been very 
popular for many years in the section for 
which it was named, it appears to be lit- 
tle known elsewhere. Some boats of this 
type have been in active service for more 
than 30 years and some builders report 
that they built Adirondack guide boats 
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50 years ago. I doubt that there has bee: 
any marked change in the model in al] 
that time—and only such changes in con- 
struction as availability of materials dic- 
tated. 

For the most part, these guide boats 
were built by craftsmen who, working 
alone or with a helper or two, turned out 
a few each year. They were put together 
with almost loving care, only the choicest 
woods were selected, and they were beau 
tifully finished. 

Today’s restrictions, particularly those 
affecting fastenings, have virtually halted 
construction of Adirondack guide boats 
However, builders report that they will 
be ready to resume activity when cor 
ditions permit. Whether the original 
standards will be maintained remains t 
It will depend upon the ability 
of modern machinery and methods ti 
duplicate the craftsmanship formerly 

achieved by hand labor. 

Adirondack guide boats can 
be rowed or paddled and are 
light enough to portage, hencs 
they embody advantages of the 
2 rowboat and the canoe. A stan- 
dard length is 16 ft. with a 
beam of 38 to 41 in. The depth 
is about 12'4 to 14 in. amidships 
and about 22 in. at the ends. The 
hull is like that of a canoe, ex- 
cept that the guide boat has 
straighter ends and a beam 

that’s 4 to 8 in. wide: 

Each builder has his 
ideas concerning construction 
but the materials used are about 
as. follows: Keel, probably 
Western red cedar, % in. thick; 
ribs, in the older boats, wert 
sawed to shape from spruce 
roots or natural crooks and 
spaced 6 in. apart, an excellent 
form of construction, but now 
ane steam-bent oak ribs 4 x “; in 
are generally used and spaced 
about 3 in. apart; planking in 
the better boats is of clear white cedar Oo! 
New York pine, quarter-sawed, 4 or 5/16 
in. thick, smooth-laid and with the joints 
clinch-nailed every inch; gunwales are of 
black cherry or oak; seat frames are per- 
haps of black cherry, and the seats usual- 
ly of cane; the decks may be all ma- 
hogany or alternate strakes of mahogany 
and white pine; all fastenings are brass 
or copper, and stem binds and othe! 
fittings are brass, though galvanized iron 
may be used for the bottom shoeing 

Invariably the Adirondack guide boats 
are finished with varnish to bring out thé 
natural beauty of the woods and to em- 
phasize the excellence of the workman- 
ship. A white-cedar carrying yoke, maple 
or spruce oars, and a paddle of spruce or 
black cherry are usual accessories. 
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The 16-ft. Adirondac* ::olel will weigh 
from 75 to 100 lb. Boats of this type have 
been turned out weighing as little as 35 
lb., but they were built to order and 
sturdiness obviously must have been sac- 
rificed to attain such lightness. Guide 
boats of 13 ft. in length weigh slightly 
more than 50 lb. and are excellent for 
fishing those remote ponds where carries 
are necessary. 

As to carrying capacity, a 16-ft. boat 
will trim properly with up to four per- 
sons aboard, and the total load can be 
from 600 to 800 lb. Prewar prices for this 
size ranged from $85 to $135, according 
to materials, workmanship, and other de- 
tails. The 13-footer cost about $25 less. 
Builders estimate that present costs 
would be about $40 more than these fig- 
ures—but as to postwar prices, they will 
not hazard a guess. 

To make a comparison—the 16-ft. lap- 
streak-planked St. Lawrence skiff and 
other sharp-stern rowboats, and the 
square-stern modifications of them will 
weigh from 120 to 140 lb. in stock models. 
In prewar days they cost a little more 
than $100. 

Round-bottom rowboats with a square 
stern to take a small outboard—called re- 
sort and cottager models in the cata- 
logues—are from 14 to 16 ft. long, have 
from 46 to 48-in. beam, weigh 150 to 180 
lb, and have been priced at less than 
$100. Square-stern, canvas-covered row- 
boats, 14 ft. in length, with a beam of 
about 37 in., weigh approximately 85 Ib., 
and cost from $115 to $125 before the war, 
according to trim. The heavier, sponson- 
fitted models ran to a little more. 

Even should their prewar prices be in- 
creased by say 30 percent, these trim, 
maneuverable boats are not expensive 
when you consider that you can prorate 
their original cost over at least 25 years 
of service. Moreover, they have a high 
resale value—boats 10 years old and 
more, in good condition, sell at from $35 
to $50. 

When the old varnish or paint is com- 
pletely removed from these boats the 
wood usually is found in good condition, 
and refinishing will give virtually new- 
boat appearance. Fastenings can be 
tightened up when necessary, or new 
ones driven in between the old. Canvas- 
covered models can be re-covered. 

A few dollars thus invested, plus a little 
time and effort, has given many a boat a 
new lease on life—and brought added 
years of enjoyment to its owner.—J. A. 
Emmett. 


Life Preservers 


N MANY waters government regula- 

tions require boat owners to carry 
an approved-type life preserver for every 
person aboard. For your own protection 
ind the safety of those in your care, such 
equipment should be considered essential 
even where it is not specified by law. 

Keep your life preservers in a dry, ven- 
tilated place, both when carried on the 
boat and in winter storage. Inspect them 
Periodically, test the straps and other 
fastenings, and make sure that the fabric 
is intact and strong. If you find that it 
tears readily, discard the life preservers 
and buy new ones. 

Canvas-covered life preservers are very 
usceptible to mildew and a coating with 
ne of the commercial mildew preven- 
Uves will double their life. The new-type 

juipment, sometimes self-inflating, de- 
signed to be worn inconspicuously be- 
leath outer clothing, is desirable for 
&xtra safety, even though not required. 

J.A.E. 
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MERCURY 


SETS THE PACE FOR 
POSTWAR OUTBOARDS 


Again, Mercury engineers have made 2-cycle en- 


gine history. 


By developing a new, improved ignition system, 
by perfecting advanced design principles never 
before attained, they have assured you of a post- 
war Mercury Outboard Motor that will set new 


standards for long hours of trouble-free service. 


Your postwar Mercury, like its prewar sisters, 
will be the world’s finest outboard motor. You 
will enjoy a product of engineers who dare to be 


different, who are consistently ahead of the field 





with outstanding improvements. 
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Rubber Boat 


(Continued from page 23) | 


The two-boat expedifigH Set out from 
Lakeside at about 7 o’clock one threaten- | 
ing Saturday morning. Al Radlein, ma- 
terials codrdinator at the Wingfoot Lake 
airship base, was skipper of the smaller 
boat and admiral of the fleet. Joseph | 
Youtz, Wingfoot Lake helicopter-section | 
supervisor, captained the other boat. 
Other crew members included Lester 
Fishbaugh, Fremont, Ohio, sportsman; 
Carl Bostick, Goodyear Aircraft en- 
gineer; A. H. Penrod of Cleveland, for-| 
merly boatswain’s mate in the U.S. Navy, 
veteran of more than one encounter 
with a submarine, and the only sailor 
in the expedition; and Arthur H. Swan- 
son, flight engineer at Wingfoot Lake. 

The larger of the rubber boats was 
named Cooper in honor of the rubber- 
boat pioneer. The other was named 


| Rickenbacker in honor of the man who 
| experienced one of the most thrilling | 


rubber-boat rescues in the present war, 
and with the express permission and 
best wishes of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker. 

Five miles out of Lakeside the boats 
ran into a severe thunderstorm—and 
the men had left their raincoats at} 
home. However, each boat carried a| 
sail, a 68x 74-inch sheet of canvas, blue | 
on one side and yellow on the other. The 
storm made the use of a sail impossible; 
and anyway the boats were powered by 
outboard motors. So Fishbaugh appro- 
priated the sail in his boat as a rain- 
coat, and kept warmer and drier than} 
the others. These sails, incidentally, can | 
also be used to catch rain water, pro-| 
tect crew and cargo from the sun, at- 
tract attention of aircraft (when the} 
yellow side is uppermost), or serve as 
camouflage when the blue is on top and 
blends with the water. 

When the storm broke, none of the 
men knew whether the boats could keep 
afloat. But the boats did stay on top— 
without shipping any water other than 
rain. Though each craft carried a 
walkie-talkie to provide communication 
with each other and the shore, the storm 
made it impossible to use these. 

After the blow was over, the sailing 
was better. The boats maintained a 
speed of about six miles an hour; the 
46-mile trip required 8 hours, 40 minutes. 
The Rickenbacker, a four-man boat 9 
feet long, was powered by a 3.2-horse- 
power outboard and consumed 3 gallons 
of gasoline. The Cooper, a seven-pas- 
senger craft, is 12 feet 11 inches long. 
It was propelled by a 5-horsepower out- 
board and used 3% gallons of fuel; and 


| 
| 


| it carried a spare motor, in case either 





boat needed a replacement, plus an 
extra supply of gas. Other equipment 
included flares and flare guns, sea 
anchors, bailing buckets, enough sea dye 
to color a good-sized portion of Lake 
Erie, two oars with extension sections 
for converting them into masts for the 
sails, and other standard Army raft 
equipment. 

For a while during the trip, Dr. Lorin | 
B. Sebrell, Goodyear research director, 
convoyed the boats with his cabin 
cruiser. As they neared Canada he 
proceeded on to Leamington to arrange 
for their arrival. 

But after Radlein and the others had 
glimpsed the Canadian shore, and while 
about five miles from it, they got lost— 
for the first time during the trip. “We 
could see some buildings dimly in the 
distance, and decided that they marked 
the location of Leamington because our 
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Collapsible Boats 


Holds 4 to 5 men—Rubber Boats 














About 10 ft. long, 5 ft. wide. Made to rigid Governme 
Specifications, these are repaired and tested asy to 
flate with hand pump or garage hose Ideal for fisherme 
duck hunters, yacht tenders, swimming pools and sumr 
homes Price $39.50 to $69.50 depending upon condit 
No access es included Other sizes from $19.95 up. Se 
for descriptive literature, Karl Ort, Dept. 05, York, Pa 
EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 
Light, easy to handle, check as baggage: carry by hand and on 
auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
wood; used by U.S. and foreign governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicagoand St. Louis World’s Fair. Send 10c for catalog 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. | 











It’s Easy—and Fun to Build a 


FASTFREEZER 


Every amateur will be - 
proud to build this modern 
household necessity. Our 
plans are simple and easy 
to follow, and this 8 or 12 
cubic ft. size can be built 
of new or used parts. Oper- 
ates electrically on any 
voltage available. Saves up - 
te 75% of cost of new box. , Bert’ 


NO EXPERT KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 
and the material may be found in old electric refriger- 
ators, scrap yards or refrigeration repair shops, Mail $! 
bill, check or money order for complete plans and big 
catalog. 
LEJAY MFG. CO., 493 LeJay Bidg., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
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compass course headed toward them, 
Radlein said later. “When we got close 
enough inshore, we found them to be a 
summer colony some distance east of 
our objective. Then we discovered the 
reason for our mistake: someone had 
set a two-gallon gas can near our com- 
pass, and had thrown the whole ex- 
pedition off its course! 

“Actually, this was an extremely 
fortunate accident. In veering away 
from Leamington, we skirted a severe 
storm that cut across that part and 
headed down across the lake. Dr. 
Sebrell, noticing the bottom drop out of 
his barometer, had started out to find 
us, for the blow that was coming 
threatened to be too much for rubber 
boats. It was almost too much for cabin 
cruisers, for he had to seek refuge at 
Pelee Island. Not until he could get 
through by telephone to the mainland 
did he learn that we had escaped the 
full force of the storm and were safe. 

“One of the most significant incidents 
of the venture occurred the following 
day,” Radlein continued. “As a gesture 
of good will, we took many of the 
Leamingtonites for rides in the rubber 
boats, which they admiringly dubbed 
‘water jeeps’ and ‘poor man’s yachts.’ 
And they were particularly enthusiastic 
ibout the future possibilities. ‘These are 
the boats for our country,’ one bronzed 
fellow exclaimed. ‘What I couldn’t do 
with one of them on a fishing or hunting 
trip in some of our lake districts!’” 

Purchase of surplus military boats 
fter the war is over probably will en- 
ble a lot of sportsmen to check this 
Canadian’s ideas. 

If you are looking forward to the day 
when you can toss your boat into the 
luggage compartment of your car, drive 
to a lake where fish are plentiful, and be 
on the water in from five to twenty-five 
minutes, you may want to know some- 
thing of the technical details of these 
wonder craft. 

The main section of a typical rubber 
boat is really two air cells in one. Ex- 
tending horizontally inside the tube is a 
flabby diaphragm or bulkhead made of 
the same rubberized canvas. material. 
If either the upper or lower portion of 
the tube were punctured or ripped en- 
tirely away, this diaphragm would move 
upward or downward and take its place, 
and the boat would float as before. The 
cross tubes forming seats are entirely 
separate air units, and could keep a fair- 
sized load afloat by themselves. 

The earlier boats were made of fabric 
impregnated with a natural rubber com- 
pound. Those made within the last two 
years or so are of synthetic rubber, 
which resists deterioration due to oil 
and sunlight better than natural rubber 
does. The estimated life of a rubber 
boat, with reasonable care, is ten years. 
The Cooper was made in 1937 and still 
looks new. 

When it comes to withstanding scuffs 
from shoes and cargo, the boat fabric 
is surprisingly tough. Part of this 
toughness results from the resiliency 
of the air cells. The larger boats have 
floors made up of parallel air tubes 
which when inflated, become virtually 
as hard and stiff as boards. When a rub- 
ber boat becomes scuffed or discolored, 
a coat of rubber paint will make it look 
as good as new and add to its water- 
proofness. 

A four-man boat (the size that is ex- 
pected to be most popular among out- 
door men and women) folds when de- 
flated into a package weighing 42 
pounds, including oars, sail, and other 
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Speed Liner ‘‘TORPEDO"’ — 12 ft. Double Cockpit 


Precision Built for Durability 


Get into a Speed Liner...thrill to sport that surpasses 
anything on land! Modernistic streamline design. 
Built of fine mahogany. Non-trip chine for greater 
safety on fast turns. Batten seams for longer life. 
Semi V-shaped bottom. 


“GENERAU-MARINE CO. KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


SPEEDIINER 











A COMPLETE 
LINE OF 
SPEEDLINERS 
READY 
SOON 





DEALERS 


Write today for full 
information and fran- 
chise opportunities, 
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This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering —successful for 44 

















unt ag bes ae a | for 32-page catalog returned with first order. 
enjamin N. Bogue, Dept. , Circle 800%; A and N SUPPLY 
Tower, indianapolis 4, Ind. . SATS) 4756 Lester sr. AAAS A 
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| THIS LIQUID SADDLE SOAP QUICKLY 
| CLEANS, SOFTENS AND PRESERVES 
| Boots, Luggage, Saddles, Cases, Leggings, Holsters, Moccasins, Belts, etc. 
| Nothing else quite like it! Neatsope works quickly, easily. Softens dry hard 
| leather. Prompt use on wet leather prevents stiffness. Leaves no grease 
| or odor. Will not rot thread used in sewing. 25c and $1 at your dealer's. 
| If your dealer does not have 
Neatsope send 2Sc in stamps 
| for 4 oz. size to 
| NORTH AMERICAN 
| DYE CORPORATION 
| Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











ENUINE U.S. BARGAINS 


©. D. WOOL BLANKETS (USED) . $3.95 
Used Late Issue Gas Mask Bogs. . 89 
U. S. ARMY PUP TENTS (USED) . 3.00 
SLIGHTLY USED CAISSON WHEELS with Axies, 56° ih, 
Weight Per Pair With Ane, S60 188... ... $35.00 
Thousands of Other Bargains in Military, Outdoor 
' & Sport Goods for Hunter,Farmer,Scout Send 10g 





THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOURS FOR YOU 


IN THIS GREAT PENN YAN ouTBsoarp: 


Round bottom, solidly constructed. 
Use anywhere with any motor. 
Built like a high-grade runabout. 
Striplank Construction means no 
leakage with normal use. 

Other outboards & rowboats in 
Monowood or work-free, Jeak- 
proof Composite Construction. 
FREE CATALOG—Forty pages of 
data; 60 models illustrated. Selecr 
yours now for postwar delivery. 


Penn Yau Beats, lec. 2th St, Pens Yan, Wt. ¥. 






SAILBOATS: Easy-to-handle 
fast, seaworthy craft. Round 
bottom, in Monowood or 
Composite Construction, 

CANOES: Finest 
made. Beautifully 
modeled and fin- 
ished. Some weigh 
under 50 Ibs, 
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lightweight. A solid 
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mous Penn Yan 








anked boat, 
eighs only 57 lbs, 
"REG. U.S PAT. OFK’ 

















have a 
pouchful of 


fresh tobacco! 


‘seals as it closes’ 


| 


| Ro sors 
Air-tite 


the largest selling tobacco 
pouch in the U.S.A. 


‘ 





|standard equipment. It fits into a 
cylindrical fabric case 18 inches in 
diameter and 40 inches long. A larger 
boat of the Cooper class weighs 88 
pounds when packed, and will fit inside 
most automobile luggage spaces. The 
lightness of a rubber boat is particularly 
appreciated on long portages. And of 
course such boats may be carried aboard 
motor boats or aircraft for use as life 
rafts and tenders. 

No matter what its size, a rubber boat 
draws only about % inch of water when 
floating without any load. Loaded to 
capacity, it draws from 2% to 3 inches. 
A four-man boat is designed to carry 
1,000 pounds; a seven-man boat like the 
Cooper, 2,500 pounds. But tests have 
shown that these boats will support 
much more than their rated capacities, 
although such overloading is not recom- 
mended. Thus the hunter with a rubber 
| boat can plan on transporting his trophy 
| back to camp, even if it is a prize 
moose. 

The shallow draft and lightness of a 
rubber boat can be a blessing on a hunt- 
ing or fishing trip. S. H. Sheppard, who 
was chief of blimp operations for Good- 
year at Miami, Florida, before the war, 
used to take his rubber boat on hunting 
trips into the Everglades. He wore hip- 
length waders, and when crossing shal- 
low water simply got out and walked, 
towing the boat by a light line attached 
to his belt. He said he often forgot he 
had a boat in tow, so slight was the 
pull on the line. 

Hank Evans of Akron, who is an au- 
thority on the technical aspects of rub- 
ber boats, and who used to be associated 
with Cooper in balloon-building activi- 
ties, had an experience in Canada that 
showed the toughness and shallow-draft 
advantages of these boats. “I came to 
a canal full of stubble,” he said, “and 
was afraid that the stubble might rip 
the bottom. However, I decided to try, 
and was surprised to find that the boat 

| glided over the stubble without hesitat- 

ing. The slight draft enabled it to skim 
the tops, and the toughness of the rub- 
berized fabric prevented damage when 
it did hit ’em hard. I paddled for about 
500 yards through the stubble, and the 
boat wasn’t damaged in the least.” 








Over a period of several years, hun-|} 
dreds of employees have borrowed boats | 


from the Goodyear balloon room for use 


on fishing and hunting trips. Most of | 


these persons were greenhorns at boat 
handling, yet none of the boats, upon 
being returned, showed evidence of snag- 
ging. 

There are so many ways to inflate a 
rubber boat that the sportsman need 
| have little trouble getting air into his 
| collapsed craft. First, of course, the 
| boat is removed from its carrying case 
and unrolled. This exposes several 
valves that give access to the air com- 
partments. Quickest way, and the one 
used in emergencies, is to open the valve 
of a carbon-dioxide bottle attached to 
the boat. The escaping gas inflates the 
| boat in from fifteen to thirty seconds. 
| The gas costs about $2.50 a bottle. 
| A cheaper and perhaps the most com- 
mon way is to use a large-barreled air 
pump that operates either like a hand 
bicycle pump or foot-held tire pump. 
It takes about twenty minutes of easy 
| pumping—there is scarcely any back 
pressure to overcome—to blow up a 
| four-man boat with this. If there is a 
| filling station handy, the air hose can 
| be used to inflate the boat. One of the 
quickest ways is to use a vacuum cleaner 
connected as a blower. Also, the cleaner 
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There’s nothing quite like CHAP STICK 
for dry, cracked, chapped lips. That’s 

because it’s made to order—to keep lips fit. 
When wind and weather cause lip- 


chap... when the sun beats down... the 
friend in need is CHAP STICK. It works 





quickly and is long lasting. <=> 


\ 








Onsale at drug counter 
only 25¢ 





LIKE AN 
INDIAN GUIDE 


Down the twisting 
streams, across the 
ruffled lakes, your Old 
Town Canoe is your 
dependable friend for 
fishing and hunting. 
Sturdy and strong for 
long trips, yet light 
and easy to carry. Per- 
fectly balanced. An 
Old Town is designed 
like a birchbark, but 
built for many years 
of adventure and sport. Easy to own. 


* War has restricted our production of 
canoes, outboard boats, rowboats, din- 
ghies and sailboats, but Old Town qual- 
ity is unchanged. Send 3c postage for 
catalog to Old Town Canoe Company, 
173 Fourth Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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Richardson Cruiser. She's going to 
be an important factor in every 
boat-lover’s plans for the future. No 
effort is being spared by Richard- 
son to make her the best boat that 
modern war-born boat engineering 
can devise. New mass production 
methods...new designs...new ma- 
terials...are being combined to 
bring you a luxury cabin cruiser 
that will proudly stand comparison 
with all the famous Richardson boats 
of the past 35 years. Richardson Boat 
Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
F, New York. 


RicHARDSON 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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can be used to create suction for de- 
flating the boat rapidly and completely. 

Perhaps, when rubber boats come into 
wide use, someone \"ill market a fan- 
type blower, something like a hair drier, 
that operates from a car battery. 
Another way of inflating is with a trac- 
tor-tire pump. This gadget plugs into 
one of the spark-plug openings of an 
1utomobile or boat engine and pumps 
air through a hose; no engine gases can 
enter the hose. 

Finally, the boat user can inflate the 
iir cells with his mouth, if no pump is 
handy. When the boat is fully pumped 
up, the air pressure in it is but two 
pounds to the square inch; it is air 
volume, not pressure, that counts. 

A rubber boat may be towed, or pro- 
pelled with oars, sail, or outboard motor. 
Although outboards have been used for 
some time on large rubber boats in naval 
service, Al Radlein believes that he was 
the first to use a motor successfully on 
a small rubber craft. He developed a 
fabric patch to which a wooden mount 
can be strapped. The motor clamps 
firmly to this mount. One of the most 
dificult problems involved was the de- 
Signing of a patch that would hold the 
attaching straps and buckles firmly. 
This patch is sewed and cemented to 
the boat fabric. 

A surprising discovery about outboard 
propulsion was that an increase of en- 
gine power does not necessarily mean 
much gain in speed. A small outboard 
developing about ™% horsepower will 
drive a four-man boat 4 or 5 miles an 
hour. Increasing the power to 3 or 4 
horsepower will up the speed only to 
about 6 miles an hour. 







On the Lake Erie trip, Bostick and (S,SXS 


some of the others tried to catch some KS 
fish. They trolled for hours, but never Meigs 
got a bite. For one thing, the storm See 
‘ept them busy much of the time, and 
they could pay little attention to the PI PE’°’S 
lines. And then Canadian fishermen told . 
them later that they had been travel- \S P E A be 
throttle three-fourths open, were mak- > 

: ie 


ing too fast. The boats, with engine — 
ee of 
ing about 6 miles an hour most of the e 


time; trolling should be done at a frac P > " 
tion of that speed, the fishermen ex ( / i Le asure 
plained. y, 

Whether or not you aspire to own a —_s * 





rubber boat for your own use, you are 7 
certain to hear a lot about them in post- — =} fF 
war years. At this time, government- 
reject boats of four or five-man ca- 
pacity are selling for about $70. One- 
man boats, ideal for having a lot of fun - ‘ 
at a bathing beach or for emergency Walnut... John Middleton’s master- 
use in connection with surface or air blend of the world’s seven most 
craft, cost considerably less. distinguished tobaccos. Naturally 
‘ aromatic. A brand you can stay 
with, puff to puff and day to day. 
A gift worth getting, worth giving. 


e There is no finer filling for the 
bowl of a pampered pipe than 
Walnut... mild, fragrant, friendly 


Float Mooring About Stake If your dealer is te mporarily out of 
BOAT left unattended at a stake will “ W alnut, remember : 
A often wind its line around the moor- Servicemen have first 


call. Write for book- 
let: “The Choice of 
ri tesa PO John 


Middleton, 1213 Wal- 


ing. This may draw the bow down and 
throw a considerable upward pull on the 
stake. Avoid this by making a 1-ft.- 
square frame of two thicknesses of 1-in. 
lumber, well fastened together, to use as nut Tobacco ag 
a sort of collar for dropping over the Philadelphia 7, Pa 


stake. Make fast the boat’s bow to this, pack. r Y YY 
perhaps to a ring fastened in it. The Jen Vhididlelons 


frame will float and slide up and down ‘f 
z 
A 


and around the stake as the changing 
directions.—J.A.E. PIPE-TOBACCO 









wind or tide pulls the boat in different 
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Our Mr. Taylor 
tells no fish stories 





Our Mr. Taylor will stretch neither his 
yarn nor his arm, describing “the one 
that got away?’ Our Mr. Taylor keeps his 
trap shut until he has the situation in 
hand...and the fish ready for mounting. 

And where his pipe mixtures are con- 
erned, Willoughby Taylor, world re- 
nowned blender of fine tobaccos, is a 
positive shrinking violet. But that’s car- 
rying thtngs too far. Because you ought to 
‘snow his IRISH CASTLE Pipe Mixture. 

Men like yourself, with an inbred han- 
ering for the outdoors life, have charac- 
teristic tobacco tastes. IRISH CASTLE 
is Mr. Taylor’s expert conception of the 
perfect tobacco for your pipes, 

Mr. T. would prefer simply to offer you 
a pipeful and let nature take its course. 
But, short of that, he puts it this way: 


If you're a dyed-in-the-wool sportsman, 
you're apt to get out of IRISH CASTLE 
what I've put in it! Try, anyway, won't 
you? If your tobacconist doesn't yet stock 
IRISH CASTLE, the coupon below and a 
dollar ten cents gets you a %, lb. humidor 
jarful. lf it hits home, you're all set. If it 
misses, return it, and I'll send back your 
dough. But do try it! Thanks! 


aka 


) IRISH 
Sg, CASTLE 


PIPE MIXTURE 









Penn Tobacco Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Here's my dollar ten . . . sefid my 2 pound 
Humidor jar of Irish Ca Pipe Mixture to 
MOL 


NAME 





STREET 








STATE 








| as in crosswise bottom planking 


Auswers to 
Boating Fans 


One-man Canoe 





Question: Last spring, resolving to ease off 
in my work and catch up with my fishing and 
hunting, I bought a 14-ft. canvas canoe with 
24-in. beam, no keel, and level bottom. I can 
load it on my %-ton truck alone. though I am 76 
years old First time out, I caught a 19-in. 
channel cat—and a 24-in. Opelousas cat (mud 
cat) on my second trip But here’s my problem: 
I found that the canoe can turn over in 1 second 
fiat'—-M W L Tex 


Your canoe tacks stability, doubt- 
its very narrow beam. That 
but even a 


Answer. 
less because of 
would be all right for a pirogue, 


kayak 14 ft. long would have a beam of 30 in. 
or more, while the usual Indian-type paddling 
canoe 12 ft. long has a 35-in. beam 


Why not sell yours to some young blade who 


doesn't mind a wetting, and buy something 
better suited to your purpose—say a 15-ft. 
trapper’s canoe with 39-in. beam? Weight 


would be only about 60 lb., or light enough for 
fairly easy handling even alone, and in ordinary 
times the cost (for plain Maine-built construc- 
tion, not the highly finished pleasure type) 
should be less than $50—J A 


Motorcycle Engine for Boat? 


Question: I am planning to install a motor- 
cycle engine in my boat. I read of a man who 
had done this, though he found some difficulty 
with the engine overheating. What is your 
opinion of such a power unit for use in a 
boat?—H B New York 


Answer: | have known a number of cases 
where motorcycle engines were installed in 
boats, but never with much success unless the 
boat was very small or easily driven. These 
engines turn at high speed to develop their 
power, and that means using a small propeller, 
usually one that is too small to give much 
drive, especially in rough water. 

Overheating of the engine may be due to a 
cooling system that was designed for use on 
land and depended upon the speed of the vehicle; 
or the engine may have been installed where the 
ventilation is poor I would hesitate to make 
any substantial investment in such an installa- | 
tion. My advice is to get a small air-cooled 
motor designed for boat use —/] A 


Tongue-and-groove Planking? 


Question: | have pians for building a small 
fishing boat out of Sg-in. tongue-and-groove 
lumber What material would be best for seal- 
ing the joints? I don’t want to use a tar com- 
pound, for it would smear the boards and I 





want to finish the boat with a coat of clear 
varnish —A H C ill 
Answer Generally speaking tongue-and- 


groove material is not suitable for planking a 

boat Too often it is kiln-dried and swells so 

much after the boat is in the water that the 

boards buckle; and besides. it’s hard to keep 

water from seeping in where ends are exposed, 
-l AE 


To Make Pipe Fit Water-Tight 


Question. There are two questions I would 
like to ask concerning a metal inboard boat I | 
have just purchased: 1 How best can I make}; 
the stern water-tight at the spot where the ex- | 
haust pipe fits through? 2. Is it all right to 
use graphited metal-covered packing (the type 


used in water pumps) for the stuffing box?— 
R C. Ind 
Answer: fo have a water-tight fit for the| 


exhaust pipe, thread the pipe back far enough | 
to permit the use of lock nuts inside and out, 
and also use disks of sheet packing on both 
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Sizes 
6% 107% 





Here’s the super cap you've been looking for 
—ideal for hunting, skiing, skating, fishing, 
golfing and all outdoor sports—also worn by 
many war workers. It’s made of tight-woven, 
water-repellent poplin—lined with soft, warm 
suede. It gives you complete head and neck 
protection—snaps under the chin in rainy, 
snowy, stormy weather—snaps down over ears 
when it’s cold—snaps up when it is clear. In 
red for deer hunting, olive drab (“dead grass”) 
for duck shooting, also in tan and =~ 
navy. Get your Super-Campaigner pea 
now—really enjoy the outdoors. a 


OR DEPARTMENT STORE 
Or if they don’t have the Campaigner, simply 
send $2 plus 14c for package and postage; 
state size and color; to 





AD REINSBERG COMPANY 


412 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 








Keep your eye on the Infantry _ 
. the doughboy does it! © 


AFTER THE WAR IS WON 


bring 


will to you a com- 
plete new line of out- 
boards, inboards, sailboats 
and rowboats that embody 
all the accumulated know- 
how of ‘precision’ war 
production and 90 years of 
boat-building experience. 
Register now for post-war 
preference delivery at your 
nearest Dunphy dealer. 


DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
322 BROAD ST OSHKOSH, WIS 
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sides. If the nu‘s should fit loosely, the thread 
can be burred with a cold-chisel to prevent the 
nuts from working loose. 

If the hole is a very loose fit for the pipe, you 
can use two exhaust flanges—bronze disks 4 
to 5 in. in diameter which come in inside 
diameters to fit tight around the pipe. These 
flanges have screw holes for use in wood 
transoms, but they can be drilled out to take 
stove bolts entering from the outside and going 
through holes drilled in the steel stern, then 
through the inside flange. Use washers and nuts 
inside. The sheet packing should be used also, 
both inside and out. 

Answering your second question, graphited 
metal-covered packing may be used in the 
stuffing box but will not stand up as well as 
the more expensive flax packing which comes 
square, rather than round. Whichever you 
select, be sure to get the right size. Both types 
come in diameters of from % in. up.—J. A. E. 


Repainting a Canoe 


Question: Will you please tell me how to go 
about painting my canoe? The canvas is in good 
condition, but another coat of paint would 
brighten it up.—R. H., New York. 


Answer: When you repaint your canoe be 
careful not to build up too thick a coat which 
might cause checking—the worst fault of canvas- 
covered construction. If you want a high gloss, 
and you think one coat will suffice, use regular 
canoe enamel. If two coats seem to be required, 
use a marine-grade deck paint, preferably a 
semigloss, under the enamel. However, to my 
way of thinking, a duller finish is more practi- 
cal—unlike enamel it does not tend to build 
up so thick a coat, and each time you wash it 
a little of it chalks off to show cleaner paint 
beneath. Also it stands up well enough to re- 
quire merely repainting each spring. Whichever 
you use—paint or enamel—the important thing 
is to get a marine grade. 

Before you paint, give the canvas a thorough 
washing as it may have an imperceptible coat 
of oil or grease that will prevent the paint from 
adhering properly. When the canvas dries, go 
over it with medium and fine sandpaper, taking 
care not to cut through the cloth—especially at 
places where it may be raised from beneath by 
fastenings or plank edges. 

For small repair that may be required before 
painting, use hard marine canoe glue. Place a 
small piece of it over the rip or hole. Then lay 
a patch of common muslin—not canvas—over 
the glue and smooth it on with a hot iron. This 
glue comes in dark and light shades to match 
roughly the color of the paint. Shellacking the 
finished patch before painting helps hide it.— 
1. & Be 


Where to Place Centerboard 


Question: I have converted my flat-bottom 
boat (11 ft. long, 33-in. beam, and 10 in. uni- 
form depth) into a sailboat, and I wish to 
install a centerboard. I have a Marconi-rig sail 
with 12-ft. luff and a foot of 8 ft. Can you give 
me a formula by which I can determine ex- 
actly where to place the centerboard?—W. F., 
Ontario, Can. 


Answer: There is no cut and dried formula 
for locating the centerboard except that it be 
in a certain relation to the center of effort of 
your sail. I assume that you are locating the 
mast well forward. As your boat has a flat 
bottom, I estimate that the center of effort of 
the sail you describe is 3 ft. aft of the mast. 
Your centerboard should be located so that, 
when down, the main part of its surface will be 
beneath that point. This would conform to the 
general rule by which, roughly, the centerboard 
would be located one third of the distance back 
from the stem.—J. A. E. 


Outboard for a 12-ft. Rowboat 


Question: What horsepower outboard should 
I get for my 12-ft. flat-bottom rowboat?— 
H. B., New York 


Answer: An outboard of from 2 to 3% horse- 
power should drive your rowboat satisfactorily, 
though you can't expect to get much more than 
6 miles an hour with that type of hull. If the 
Stern is very narrow, choose the lower horse- 
power, to avoid excessive “squatting.’’—J. A. E 
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Keep warm, dry, comfortable in all kinds of weather! 


ALASKA Quilted Down 


KODIAK COAT. 


x 


Snow, Sleet, Hail, Bliz- 
zards, Chill Rains or 


Freezing Winds make no dif- 
$29 89 ference if youre wearing a 
. KODIAK COAT. It is specially 


NLiaMCniiM designed and built to keep you 


warir nd comfortab 

BY MAIL! varn dry and ¢ rtable in 
mild to 30° below zero weather 
Now available for civilian use. 


CHECK THESE KODIAK FEATURES: 
Built roomy for free action 
Light weight, only 4 pounds, WRITE TODAY’ 
won't tire wearer. Two coats FOR F 
yne. Outer: water-repel- OLDER... 

rain, wind and mildew SigguaLue COUPON 

nner: Quilted Dowft ON Ic POS'Carp 

and fine crushed feathers 
Heavy-duty slide-fastener. Hip boot 

length. Satisfaction or money bac 
ee ee ee ee ee ee es 


ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO = 
& 


; 


S.W i Ave., Portland 4, Ore 
RUSH inf at on the KODIAK COAT te 
Name 

Address 


City 


“And to think |was a salesman who worried 
about not getting enough orders.” 





LIGHTER MOMENTS with fresh, Eveready Batteries 
2A 


M EETING THE URGENT NEEDS of the Armed 
Forces and the essential war industries is a ter- 


rific assignment. It calls for almost all the 
“Eveready” flashlight batteries we can make. 
Asaresult, the civilian supply is extremely thin. 

But rest assured that when this war is fin- 
ished you will be able to obtain all the 
“Eveready” batteries you want. And they will 
be superior batteries—perfected for even longer 


service and more efficiency. 


Don’t spend these days— 
lend! Buy more War 


Bonds! 





The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distin- 
guishes products of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
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Blue Bombers of Hannah Bay 


Continued from page 33) 


that I gripped my gun, poked my head up 
like a turtle peering from, its shell, and 
brought my gun to my shoulder. I'd ex- 
pected to see a big gander directly over- 
head, but he wasn’t there. Momentarily 
I'd lost my sense of direction. A confusion 
of flapping wings and startled squawks 
pulled my head to the left. There they 
were, climbing fast. I centered on one 
and fired. He just climbed higher and 
faster. My second shot did no better. I'd 
been licked before I fired. 

Robby, who had dug in several hundred 
yards away, pulled a goose out of a flock 
which seemed fully 100 yards above his 
head. Seeing one of these big birds fold 
up and plummet down from that height 
is a sight not soon to be forgotten. Muff 
bagged three out of one flock, which also 
is fancy shooting. So, despite my own 
lack of luck, our first day’s shooting was 
very satisfactory. 

The next morning the guides took us 
about eight miles northwest of the camp, 
to the mouth of the Missakami River. As 
we put in there, the roar of thousands of 
wings was deafening. At least 10,000 
geese were taking off. The sight is so 
impressive that you never can forget it. 
Within a few seconds the great birds 
were scattered all over the sky and 
headed in every direction. We went on 
upriver. The tide was out and our boat 
had to be pulled by main strength across 
the mud and up to the high point of the 
bank for safe-keeping. Ever try pulling 


a 22-foot freighter through the mud? It’s 
something you don't yearn to do often. 

That chore done, we sat huffing and 
puffing to get our wind. Three geese 
picked the moment to fly down the mid 
dle of the river. “Them’s Canadas,” whis 
pered George. Though orly about fou: 
feet above the water, they seemingly 
were unfrightened by sight of us and 
kept on coming. The scramble for gun 
started. Carl and I managed to fumble : 
little better than the others, and each of 
us fortunately had shells in his pockets 
We losded guns in nothing flat, for th 
geese were almost opposite us. 

“Take the rear one,’ whispered Cal 
“T'll take the leader.” 

We tired simultaneously. Splash 
splash ...splash! All three Canadas wer: 
floating on the water, with only two shots 
fired. Carl's big gun had collected tw 
while I had got my tail-ender. What 
thrill! Three honkers bagged before we 
had unpacked the boat or built a blind 
My 12 gauge pump, with long-range she! 
loaded with No 2’s, had connected at la 

That, as it happened, was our |! 
meeting with Canadas. We did see 
odd flock now and then, but we were 
blue-goose territory, and they and 
honkers don’t seem to mix. 

At once we picked our stands and 
gan to fashion blinds of scrub willow a! 
swamp grass. Muff and I were to shoot 
from companion blinds about fifty yard 
apart. We placed our decoys between us 


+} 


} 
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and to the rear, so that any geese com- 
ing in upwind to the stool, as they always 
do, would pass over one or the other of 
the blinds, or between them. Before long 
a flock of seven came in, right down the 
midway. Muff and I jumped together. My 
first shot didn’t pull a feather. The old 
gander I'd picked on started to climb, and 
that slowed up his forward speed some- 
what. My second shot reached him, he 
started to collapse, caught himself, set 
his wings, and began to glide downward 
on a long slant. 

Muff’s first shot brought one down, and 
his second sent another planing down to 
the left of my blind. At once I started 
after his bird, and he called over that 
he’d go after mine. I got the best of that 
deal. It only took a little running to grab 
his bird, while Muff finally seemed to be 
walking on the horizon. He'd stop, then 
run, then stop, then at last he fired, and 
stopped the bird for keeps. I didn’t 
blame him much when he came in after 
his long chase, his feet dragging, 
chucked the goose over to me, and ex- 
claimed, “Here’s your confounded goose. 
Next time lead ’em more.” 

A string of geese far away, but headed 
for us, caused us to dive headlong back 
into our blinds. They resembled a string 
of black beads except for one tiny white 
spot near the center. We recognized that 
white speck immediately. It was a snow 
goose, most beautiful of the goose family. 
On they came, the long line gently wav- 
ing like the swells of the sea. Now they 
neared us, following the shoreline, which 
would bring them a little to the left of 
Muff’s blind and out of my reach. Now 
that snow goose fairly sparkled. 

Muff jumped up, pointed his gun sky- 
ward, and the flock reared and broke for- 
mation. Boom! The report of Muff’s gun 
made me jump, for I was watching that 
white goose. It was almost uncanny the 
way the No. 2 shot from Muff’s full-choke 
12 reached the snow goose in the midst 
of that jumbled mass of flapping wings. 
Down he came and Muff was over to him 
ilmost before he landed. My friend sat 
down and fairly fondled that bird in his 
joy and admiration. 

Bluebird weather continued for the 
next two days but in spite of it we had 
good shooting. Geese were to be seen 
ind heard somewhere in the sky all the 
time and never was there a dull moment. 

The last day Carl and I shot together 
from one blind and had some fine sport. 
The geese were in a decoying mood. One 
flock of four came in and we got two 
apiece out of it. Carl dropped one with 
each barrel, while I with my pump gun 
missed one with the first shot, got him 
with the second, and another with the 
third. After that we decided to take 
singles only, and when we'd got a couple 

f those we pulled our decoys, content to 
call it quits. Our hunt was over, with 

ich of us thoroughly satisfied. 

The time taken for our trip was thir- 
teen days from Cleveland, Ohio, and 
back; eight days were used in travel and 
five days in shooting. Judging from our 
experience, the gun to take should be at 

ist a 12 gauge, with from 65 percent to 
i full choke. We used long-range ammu- 
nition of varied shot sizes—BB’s, 2’s, 4’s, 

nd 5’s. We found the 2's tops for goose 
hooting. Carl’s 10 gauge Magnum proved 
to be a goose getter, but it takes a hardy 
ul to stand the punishment it gives. 

You’re not crowded when you shoot in 
that northern country. It’s a land of vast 
distances, which you share apparently 
only with the teeming waterfowl. If there 
is such a thing as virgin goose country, 
that is it. 
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Take Comfortable Clothing 


IKE other outdoor 
made for e¢ 


fishermen are 


equipment, clothes 
hunters, and 
more or spe- 


movers, 


less 


cialized « while some garments 
are suitable or different kinds of 
weather anc m ictivitv, others are 
not so versatil« na prov most satis- 
factory for juet one certoin purpose 
To help you avoid mistal:es when build- 
ing up an outdoor wardrobe or when 
selecting clothing to meet a= specific 
need, here is some information about 


the more popular garments suitable for 
camp wear 
First some suggestions on clothing 
fundamental Ouslitvy always pays big 
dividends in satisfaction—-when you have 
i choice of several grades, get the best. 
Camp clothes should fit easily, but 
don’t buy garments that are too big 


or too heavy. And avoid the 
very thick fabrics; their bulk 
makes them clumsy and un- 
comfortably warm for ordi- 


nary camping. It is much bet- 
ter to take along two lighter- 
weight garments of the same 
kind than heavy one. 
Heavy garments are hard to 
wash in camp and sometimes 
their stiffness is actually un- 
comfortable. This is especially 
rue of very heavy wool pants 
which may bind and fit badly 
at the crotch 

Camp clothing should be 
made of strong wear-resisting 
material, and a hard finish is 


one 


advisable whenever possible 

ince it will not easily pick up 

forest trash, burs, and dirt. For cool 
to cold temperatures your clothing 
shouldn't absorb light rain or perspira- 
tion readily, and this means woo! not 
cotton. On the other hand, cotton is 


best for summer camping because it is 
cool and very strong. 
Don't start off to camp with new, un- 


worn clothing. Shirts, socks, and under- 


wear should be worn a few days and 
washed at least once to make sure of 
their fit and cdmfort Leather shoes 
should be well broken in and softened 


with oil before you put them to the test 
on any long hikes 


Underwear For summe! camping 
egular cotton shirts and shorts are 
ufficient. The athletic style is good. If 


expect to do much packing, the 
should be strongly made, other- 
wise the shoulder straps of your pack 
may tear them. Sometimes a certain 
cut of underwear will pul! or bunch up 
under a pack; a test hike at home with 
well-loaded pack will reveal any such 
tendencies in time to correct them. 
When you camp, hunt, or fish in the 
fall, or in high altitudes where summer 


you 
shirts 


nights are cold, part of your underwear 
should be pure wool or a mixture of 
wool and cotton. Wool, unlike cotton, 
does not become cold and clammy when 
damp, and lessens the risk of contract- 
ing a cold. For very cold temperatures 
wool, of course. is imperative. Light 
to medium-weight fabrics are best; they 
prevent overheating when you are exer- 
cising, and when extra warmth is re- 
quired you can wear two suits at once. 
Separate shirts and drawers are more 
practical than union suits, and two sets 
of the former should be included on 
even short one-week trips. On longer 
trips, of from a week to a month, you 
can follow the popular practice of pack- 
ing in two shirts and three drawers. 
Socks. In many cases foot comfort 


and the ability to hike steadily hinges 





"Must be a knack to it!" 


directly upon the socks you wear. Take 
strong medium-weight cotton socks for 
hot-weather camping. If, however, you 
are going to travel by canoe and will 
have to do some wading, light to 
medium-weight wool socks will be more 


comfortable and will help you avoid 
that detestable ailment, the summer 
cold. 

Soft, loosely woven wool socks are 
suggested for hiking, even in warm 


weather, because they cushion the feet 
and don't soak up perspiration so read- 
ily. If you've never worn wool socks 
on summer hikes, try a pair and test 
their comfort. Wool, of course, is the 
best material for cold weather. You'll 
need at least two pairs of such socks 
inside the popular rubber-bottomed boot 
favored by so many hunters. Two styles 
of wool socks are useful in camping, 
the regular size and length, and the 
heavier knee-length kind worn outside 
the trousers and extending several 
inches above your boot tops. 

Take enough socks to see your trip 
through. Usually two pairs are enough 
for one week, three pairs will last two 
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weeks, and six pairs should be enough 
for a month or two. However, if you’re 
just naturally hard on socks, put a few 
extra pairs in the duffle bag. Socks will 
wear much longer if you buy the best 
grade and give them and your feet regu- 
lar care in camp. Hard calluses on your 
heels will quickly wear through wool 
socks. So will long or rough toenails, 
and boots or shoes which fit too loosely 

Trim toenails down close and file 
away all sharp edges. Sand off calluses 
with a small manicure abrasive board 
Fill up loose-fitting boots with an extra 
pair of socks or inner soles properly 
cemented down so they won’t come loose 
and bunch up under your feet. 

Change socks each day and wash the 
soiled pair at night so it’ll be dry fo1 
the following morning. I’ve seen hikers 
change footwear at noon too 
They washed the old pair and 
pinned it to the outside of the 
pack to dry as they walked 
These frequent changes make 
socks wear longer and prevent 
undue foot fatigue. They help 
you avoid blisters Wool 
socks, like all camp woolens 
should be washed in mild soap- 
suds, rinsed in lukewarm wa- 
ter and then squeezed, not 
twisted, to remove surplus wa- 
ter. Extremes of hot and cold 
water will shrink woolens not 
previously treated to prevent 
that action. 

Shirts. Those made of stout 
khaki are best for general 
camping. This cotton cloth 
wears well and will not show soiling 
readily. Select regular-style shirts with 
long sleeves and necks that can be but 
toned up. Sport shirts with short sleeves 
and open necks are an abomination 
when mosquitoes are about. Regula! 


too. 


. shirt sleeves can be rolled up, and the 


collars left unbuttoned when more cool 
ness is desired. 

For cold-weather camping and hunt 
ing take wool shirts in medium weight 
It’s a good idea to have one shirt a half 
size larger than the other so you Ca! 
wear two in some sudden spell of sharp 
weather. All outdoor shirts should have 
two pockets with button-down flaps fo! 
safe storage of small articles. 

The buckskin shirts made _ pione¢ 
style with fringe on the shoulders and 
along the under seam of the sleeves 
furnish good protection from wind 
They’re suggested for dry climates 
however, since leather becomes soggy) 
and uncomfortable when wet. The fringé 
on these shirts, incidentally, is not en 
tirely ornamental—it helps drain away 
the rain from shoulders and sleeves. 

Two shirts should suffice for trips up 
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Kiso 
The smart looking KIRSTEN 
is instantly recognized as a 
really fine pipe and smokers 
take genuine pride in_ its 
possession. It is scientifically 
designed to condense and 
trap irritating tars, oils and 
moisture in the big “radi- 
ator.” It is easy to clean , 
.. all smoke is cooled be- / 
fore entering the mouth 
.no distasteful juices 
..no tongue bite. ; 
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/ Fighting men 
/ overseas are 
now getting 
all KIRSTEN 
pipes being 
manufactured 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Dept. 52 
Seattle 1, Wash. 
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SALT WATER 
FISHING 


by Van Campen Heilner 
The most complete book available on 
sea fishing, boats and cruising, tackle, 
record fish. 12 color plates, 26 drawings, 


169 photos. 


$5.00 


NIP 
AND TUCK 


by Ray P. Holland 


A grand story about two of his own 
pointers, by the former editor of Field & 
Stream. Drawings and 58 photos. $2.50 


TROUT 


by Ray Bergman 
Thoroughly discusses flies and other 
lures, tackle and rods. Chapters on lake 
trout, salmon, grayling, and fly-tying. 
11 fly-plates in color, 34 drawings, 22 
photos. $5.00 

At all bookshops 
ALFRED A. KNOPF 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22 
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to four weeks duration. New wool shirts 
should be laundered once at home to pre- 
vent later shrinkage, and they should be 
a half size larger than your dress shirts. 

Trousers. Two general styles are made 
for camping—the regular long trousers, 
and the breeches which fit tightly below 
the knee. The former are probably best 
for ordinary camping trips and are 
usually worn with low shoes or moc- 
casins. They should have both belt loops 
and suspender buttons and they should 


not have cuffs. Cuffs are a nuisance. 
They collect dirt, stay water-soaked 
longer than the rest of the garment, 


and are clumsy when you tuck the legs 
down inside high-top boots. 

Breeches are often worn on horse- 
packing trips and when big-game hunt- 
ing. They are convenient, too, when very 
high boots are necessary as protection 
against snakes or dense brush. Breeches 
should fit snugly below the knee, but not 
at it. A tight knee, sometimes found 
in these garments, hampers free move- 
ment of the leg and is decidedly un- 
comfortable in cold and wet weather. 

A third style of trousers favored by 
canoeists and hunters consists of regu- 
lar long pants with the legs shortened 
and narrowed to fit snugly around the 
calf of the leg, and under medium-high 
boots. To make this alteration, shorten 
the pant legs so that they come about 
3 inches above the ankle. Rip the leg 
seam up from the bottom about 10 
inches, and cut out enough cloth so the 
leg wraps smoothly around your calf. 
Sew up only one third of this seam, 
leaving the bottom open so that pants 
slip on and off easily. Your wool socks 
will usually hold the pants bottoms down, 
but if not, sew short pieces of tape 
at each side of the split and then you 
can tie them together. 

Pants or breeches made of stout cot- 
ton khaki moleskin cloth are excellent 
for warm to moderately cool weather. 
Wool, of course, is standard for colder 
temperatures and for most hunting trips. 
One pair is enough for trips lasting up 
to 6 or 8 weeks. A garment many camp- 
ers, hunters, and fishermen find useful 
is the waterproofed canvas long pants 
made by all out-door clothing factories. 
It can be worn alone or slipped over 
your regular hunting trousers and boots. 
It prevents soaked legs when you walk 
through wet grass or snow-laden brush, 
and protects the knees of more expen- 
sive wool trousers and the exposed tops 
of your knee-length socks from the whip 
of briers and thorns. 

Wool pants sometimes wear through 
at the knees prematurely. This can be 
prevented by lining the knees of your 
outdoor trousers with black sateen. Use 
a “catch” stitch, sewing clear through 
the sateen patch, but only two thirds 
through the pants material; then the 
stitches do not show on the outside. 
This stunt materially lengthens the life 
of expensive, hard-to-get trousers. 

Stag Shirt. This is a sort of jacket 
made of heavy wool, closely woven to 
resist light rains. It replaces a regular 
coat, jacket, or sweater and, for most 
outdoor uses, is better than any of them. 
Although called a shirt, the stag is worn 
outside the pants. It’s less bulky than a 
coat, does not catch on brush and tear 
the way a sweater does, and is warmer 
than many of the cotton-cloth jackets. 
It is recommended as the best garment 


to wear outside a shirt when extra 
warmth is needed. 
Sweaters, however, are often useful 


in camp, especially the sleeveless type 
which is most effective in conserving 
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@ You'll be “first” and “get the most” 
when you eat Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Tablets. They keep you supplied with 
quick and lasting energy—food en- 
ergy—that keeps you fit and keeps 
you going. You’ll like getting your 
energy this easy way, too, because this 
handy-candy form of Horlick’s, the 
Original, is always ready, convenient 
to carry and eat. Take Horlick’s 
Tablets or. your hunting, fishing and 
outing trips. Fits pocket and tackle- 
box. Chocolate and natural flavors. 


10¢, 25¢ and 43¢ sizes. 


Get a package of Horlick’s, 
the Original, in powder form 
for your home or camp. At your 
drug siore. 


HORLICK'S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 
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Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard. 
Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, et 
Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 





BIG VALVE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 


with TALON | 
FASTENERS PO or 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Oliv 
drab lining. 100% all new wool filling. Talon faster 
srs down side and across bottom. Extra weather stri! 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
tir mattress pocket. Larre head flap. Six sizes. Popu 
lar prices. See your dealer can serve you NOW 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6tnst., sanfrancisco 3, Call. 
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Season’s first! 


Who shall describe the first 
strike of the season in terms 
adequate enough for the for- 
tunate angler! Just words are 


not sufficient. 


Any angler who has ever 
wet a line knows there is so 
much more to fishing than 
filling a creel. So the wise 
ones go ready for any weather 
so that discomfort will not 
spoil the sport or touch the 


happy mood. 


Much of the joy of fishing 
is to go well prepared with the 
right tackle, clothing, footwear 


and accessories. 


Tell us what you require. 
If it is not available we may 


have suggestions to help you. 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 FircH co. 
MADISON AVB. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
Von LENGERKE 
& GnTOINE 


9 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL, 


SE 


body heat when worn under a regular 
shirt. A sweater is fine, too, for night 
wear when you find yourself short of 
blankets. 

Footwear. This part of a camper’s 
| wardrobe is quite specialized, and while 
there are a dozen or more types of boots 
and shoes designed for outdoor use, 
three or four styles shoyld meet our 
needs. For warm-weather camping and 
for hiking over smooth ground, a light 
leather shoe with low top is excellent. 
Such a shoe, as well as all others bought 
| for camping, should be made on the 
| Munson last, which permits the big toe 
| to point straight ahead as we walk in- 
| stead of being bent in towards the other 
toes as it is when we wear some styles 
of dress shoes 

For cooler weather and for hiking 
through brush or rank grass, a medium 
weight leather boot with 8-in. top, and 
having the popular moccasin toe, is sug- 
gested. This is a fine shoe for bird shoot- 
ing, big-game hunting in dry cover, fish- 
ing, canoeing, and hiking in rough coun- 
try. Hobnails can be installed should 
more traction be needed. However, this 
boot is not advised for actual mountain 
climbing 

One of the 





very best boots for really 
cold weather is the rubber-bottomed, 
leather-topped combination which has 
become immensely popular with hunters. 
The tops should be 8 to 10 in. high, and 


the boots should be worn with three 
pairs of wool socks—-two regular pairs, 
and one heavy knee-length pair. These 


boots will keep your feet comfortable 
in zero weather, sitting in a duck blind 
or standing motionless at a deer cross- 
ing. Be sure to get the genuine light- 
weight sportsman’s boots, not those 
made extra heavy for loggers and lum- 
bermen. The bottoms should have rough 
nonskid treads to give good footing in 
slippery spots. 

All campers can use a 
soft-soled moccasins or slippers. These 
take up very little room in your pack 
and are mighty comfortable. Wear them 
in camp after a day’s tramp in regular 
boots. Too, they can be worn while rid- 
ing in canoe or boat. For cold-weather 
camps, these slippers or moccasins 
should be lined with wool to combat 
the drafts that sneak into tents and 
hunting cabins._-Maurice H. Decker. 


pair of low 


Predatory Bald Eagles 


ALD EAGLES, protected by both fed- 

eral and Michigan laws, have been 
positively identified as the big birds that 
have killed or injured a number of sheep 
in Jackson and Washtenaw Counties, 
Mich. 

Controverting the theories advanced 
by some persons that turkey buzzards 
have done the damage, it is pointed out 
that the turkey buzzards have migrated 
south for the winter, but that the dep- 
redations continue. The eagles attack 
the sheep by swooping down on the 
animals’ backs, and tearing flesh from 
in front of the hip bones with their 
powerful 

The state conservation department is 
advising farmers who complain of such 
damage, that necessary permits must be 
had from federal and state authorities 
before the outlaw eagles may legally be 
killed. 

Such depredations by the bald eagle 
unusual Forbush, in his 


beaks. 


seem to he 


beok, Natural History of the Birds of 
Eastern and Central North America, 
calls these birds natural fish eaters 


and virtually harmless 
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Scottish Drizzler 
Jacket *8°° 


in Ameritex Fabric— 
treated with ‘“‘Norane” 


Wind and rain bounce off; mud and dirt 
wash off—you'll find this zipper front 
sports jacket perfect for hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, sailing, golf. Lightweight, 
windproof, treated with laboratory cer- 
tified ‘‘Norane’’ durable water-repellent, 
it’s McGregor quality-tailored of a 
specially processed rayon that's passed 
the Crown Tested Green Light washa- 
bility tests. NOW in NEW brilliant col- 
ors: Navy, Waterhole Blue, Golf Green, 
Sunburn Brown, Sandune Yellow and 
Camel and Elk Tan. 

In men’s sizes 36 to 40........+- $8.95 
Drizzler in boys’ sizes 8 to 20..... $7.95 
Scottish Drizzler hat illustrated in same 


fabric and colors as above. Fits men’s 
1ten GE 60 FA oc occccececsence $3.50 
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McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR 
DAVID D. DONIGER AND COMPANY, INC. 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me the following Scottish 
Drizzler Jackets: O-! > 


Quantity Size + or 
Please send me a Scottieh rizzler Hat 
Quantity Size...) > Color 
Check enclosed Gy" C.O.D. O 
NAME » 
ADDRESS **) 
CITY bas aghed oe STATE 
















stocks to give you 
the greatest values of 
a lifetrme! 


ALUMINUM FRAME 





















_s 
Add 25c for postage 
Full-size, with sturdy featherweight tubular steel 
framework. Used by U.S Ski Troopers in train- 
ing, some need small repairs. Manpower situa- 
tion makes it impossible for us to make any re- 
pairs — so we make this amazing low price 
which saves you 75% or more on every sack= 
makes any repairs you make a money-saving 
proposition for you! It’s the bargain of a life- 


time! Satisfaction guaranteed 

LAMINATED 
* K I a HICKORY $ 95 
Northland and Paris paid 


Bramd new laminated hickory flat top skis. 
White tops — natural bottoms. Have had 
bindings mounted and removed, but have 




















not been used. Full dength hard steel metal 
edges, factory hrted by skilled workmen. 
7or7 2 foot lengths. Original value $18.50 
per pair, $9.95 postpaid. 


BINDINGS —-— Front throw all metal 
cable bindings used bur in A-1 serviceable con- 
dition. Cost new $6 00. Now $2.45. Add 


SKI CLIMBERS 9995 
Paid 


Finest quality mohair genuine U.S 
Army ski climbers. 7 and 7% foor lengths— 
can be cut for shorter skis. Sell new for $4.00 
Good used condition—a genuine bargain at 
$1.95 postpaid 


nw SNOW SHOES 


Ideal for youngsters. Brand new 
oval shape, 10 by 21-in. size. Ash 
frame, rawhide web—a bear-paw of 
the finest grade. Available ar this 
price only because some are slight- 
ly warped. Can be straightened by 
immersion in water or snow for 
short period. Leather thongs, 25¢ 
extra. Include 20¢ postage. $1.95 
Send your order NOW to make 
sure you get these bargains be- 



































fore quantities are exhausted. 


a SPORTING 
p* _— 


1601-Z Larimer $t., Denver 2, Colo. 











Keep your eye on the Infantry 


.. «+. the doughboy does it! 















RE Vv. 6. PAT. OFF. 

“The best boot in the world” 
Menutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound oe two lighter than the 
“average boot; easy to put 6n and take off: no hooks 
te catch. Ankie strap holds beot in place, and aiso 

acts as ankie ort 
ACCEPT NO IMPra TIONS! Get the original Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwea ear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i5 St. Paui, Minnesow 








|The two bulls, 


Lazy Man's Moose 


(Continuea from page 15) 


evidently old college 
chums, had got together now and were | 
peacefully feeding. Cruz whistled when | 
he saw Oswald’s head. “Pretty dog-| 
goned good head!” he said. Then he 
turned to me. “I don’t want to make 
any out-of-the-way suggestions, but 
maybe you could knock Oswald off right 
here in front of camp. Then we wouldn’t 
have to pack him in or anything.” 

“No,” I said. “I just can’t shoot a 
moose who comes to see me.” 

“I know how you feel,” Cruz said, “but 
still it would be awful convenient!” 

That day we worked hard for a big 


bull elk, but didn’t see the one we 
wanted until almost dark. He was 
across a tremendous canyon a mile 


away, so had to pass him up. 
When we came in, Cruz reported that 
the pack mules had chased Oscar and 


Oswald out of the pasture. 
“Yes sir,” he told us, “those mules 
nipped their flanks clear across the 


pasture and up the hill into the timber. 
It wouldn’t surprise me if they had 
chased those bulls away for good.” 

But next morning they were back. 
They kept a respectful distance from the 
mules, but they didn’t seem greatly 
worried; and when Ernie, Charlie, and 
I rode by them on our way downstream 
they eyed us with pleasant curiosity. 

The big moose meadow which Charlie 
had pointed out to me from the top of 


| the cliffs some days before was our ob- 


jective. I was carrying my .270 in case 


| we went on and hunted elk in the big 


basin above the meadow, but Ernie car- 
ried my old .30/06 sighted in for 100 
yards with the 220-grain bullets. I 
wanted to see if that particular load 
could be depended on to shoot through 


| the heavy bones of a moose’s shoulder 
| into his lungs. 


For more than ten miles we rode 
down the trail, along a glorious trout 


stream filled with dark pools above 
beaver dams, with racing rapids and 
brawling waterfalls. It was nearing 


noon when we turned right into the big 
moose meadow. A cold sluggish stream 
ran through it, deep timber surrounded 
it, and great salmon-color cliffs fell 
sheer from above timberline to its very 
edge. The banks of that little stream 
were all tracked up with the most moose 
sign I have ever seen. 

Then, out of the corner of my eye, I 
saw the familiar black and brown sleek- 


| ness that spells moose. 


| forty 


“Moose!” I whispered. “Over there in 
the timber. Let’s take a look at him.” 

We got off the horses quietly. The 
glasses showed him to be a bull. 

“What about that baby?” I asked. “Is 
he worth taking?” 

Ernie appraised him carefully. “Yes, 
I think he is. His head will go at least 
inches, and that’s good for a 
Wyoming moose. The palms are broad. 
Yeah, I doubt if we'll see a better bull 
today.” 

By this time I had the .270 out of the 
scabbard and the dot in the ’scope lined 


up right behind the bull's’ shoulder. 
Then, remembering I had planned to 
shoot my moose with the .30/06, I laid 
the .270 aside. 


“Would you mind going back to Er-| 
nie’s horse and bringing me my .30/06?” | 
I asked Charlie 


In a moment he put it in my hands 
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af Send Us 





W.P.B. permits hunters to 
have their deer and elk hides 
tanned and made into gloves 
or garments for their own 
use or as gifts. 


Before shipping hides to us, 
get our Catalog ‘‘C’’ which 
gives complete details on 
kind of leather we make from 
your deer hides, how to pre- 
pare hides for shipment and 
how to order the various 
styles of gloves and gar- 
ments we are able to make. 
Stetson tea Catalog mailed promptly up- 
Catalog “'C’* on receipt of your request. 
showing com- Send a postcard today. 


plete line of 
MID-WESTERN SPORT TOGS 





garments that 


can be made eS * 
from your Division of Berlin Glove Co. 
deer hides, 


601 FOX AVE., BERLIN, WIS. 


































HENRI SAYS= 
"The nabbit- hes good to hunt’ (2 


And there's no finer sport than 
a good rabbit hunt provided you 
are wearing Chippewa all-new-wool 
clothes. The lumbermen of the great 





Chippewa Fails Woolen Mill Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 





north woods found this out 50 years 
ago. Ask your dealer for Chippewa Woolens 
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pe Ae fitting into cover with Shoulder 
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NEW U, S. ARMY CANVAS LEGGINGS. 
pr ° 1.00 
NEW U. S. ARMY PISTOL BF 1.29 
SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER 
Include 30c¢ + 3 yaa 
THOUSANDS OF SAT et STOMERS 
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and I got into a good sitting position. 
That darned bull stood there, still three- 
fourths asleep. We had the wind on him, 
but three men and three horses in an 
open mountain meadow are not exactly 
inconspicuous. 

There that bull stood, an enormous 
animal almost seven feet high at the 
shoulder, black, glossy, fat as a pig. 
The bullet would have to break the 
heavy shoulder bones to reach the lungs 
The point of the post came to rest right 
where I wanted it and I squeezed the 
trigger. 

The bull gave a tremendous jump and 
ran off in the jack pines. 

“You didn’t miss him, did you?” 
Charlie demanded. 

“Me miss a standing moose at 125 
vards?” I demanded. “My friend, you'll 
find that bullet right through the 
shoulder!” 

I picked up my .270 and ran after 
the bull. In a moment I saw him mov- 
ing slowly through the heavy timber, 
but as I raised my rifle he started to 
trot. The first 160-grain bullet hit a 
ick pine and deflected enough to go 
through the brisket too far forward, 
but the second shot put him down. He 
was dead by the time I got to him. 

He was a good Wyoming bull, good 
enough to get into the records for the 
Shiras moose, and the shots were exact- 
ly where I called them. Incidentally, for 
those who are interested in such things, 
the 160-grain Barnes .270 bullet and the 
220-grain Western soft point .30/06 with 
just a pin point of lead exposed had the 
same penetration. Damage too was just 
the same. Each had broken a shoulder 
ind had torn off blood vessels above the 
heart. 

So there was my Wyoming bull. As 
we dressed him out I wished I had 
yelled at him to start running, or fired a 
warning shot in the air, or sneaked up 
first and hit him with a stick. 

That afternoon late when we pulled 
into camp, Oscar and Oswald were 
igain feeding in the meadow. At first 
they thought we were mules and that 
nade them nervous; but when they 





BUY A LICENSE! 


whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





liscovered we were only moose hunters, 
they calmed down and posed once more 
or their pictures. Oswald was larger 
ind he kept hogging the scene and 
mugging for the camera. Oscar got 
ingry and gave him a poke with his 
intlers, and for a moment we thought 
we'd have a fight on our hands. 

I could tell you about another moose 
I saw a few days later. Charlie Peterson 
ind I were bringing in the head of a 
big bull elk I’d shot. We were almost 
hack to our jack camp when a young 
bull moose trotted out of the patch of 
white-bark pine where he had been 
bedded and grunted at us. I could tell 
you about the cow and calf moose that 
trotted along beside us for two miles 
until they stopped at a salt lick. 

Why are those moose so tame? Prob- 
ably because the wolves, their natural 
enemies and the animals that keep the 
Canada moose so wary, have been killed 
off. Not many moose are shot and the 
darned things, so far as I can tell, 
have no fear of man. Anyway, that’s 
aow I found moose hunting in Wyoming! 
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Ott can taste the 
very essence of the 
tropics in its , , 


: j 
3 T/A LL, Wop - 
STA sige , 


WV. 
eve captured some of 


Puerto Rico’s tropical brilliance 
for you, and it’s labelled Ron Merito. 
This excellent rum is distilled in a re- 
mote Puerto Rican mountain valley. 
The climate factors there ...sun, soil, 
water and air...are perfect for rum 
distilling. As a result, Ron Merito has 
a distinct flavor personality. Try this 
rum with the “mountain flavor.” Next 
time you order rum, be sure to say 
“Ron Merito.” 








Avaitable Gold The! & White Label. 86 Proof. Write for recipe booklet. National Distillers Prod. Corp., Dept. D8, P. 0. Box 12, Wall St. Ste., Ni. 








CROTON 


is the only 


AQUAMATIC 


Self-Winding Waterproof Watch 


Best by actual test! 
Wrist action winds it 
and keeps it running. 
shock- 
resistant, luminous 
dial, 17 jewels, etc. 
Only $45. 


Waterproof, 


CROTON ALL GOLD 
AQUAMEDICO 


Distinguished, sturdy, depend- 
able timekeeper. Waterproof, 
shock-resistant, luminous dial, 
jewels. 
14-kt. gold, $100; 10-kt. gold, 
$65. 


sweep second hand, 17 


At better stores. 
Booklet “BD Croton 
Watch Co., Inc., 48 W. 48th St., 
19,N.Y 


on request 


New York 


FOR ALL TIME SINCE 186786 








‘GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Snapper-and-chicken Pie 


The meat shortage has changed the 
status of the lowly snapping turtle. 
He’s always been hunted and trapped 
but, so far as sportsmen were con- 
cerned, to protect game fish and duck- 
lings. His meat has been used to some 
extent, but never as much as its good- 
|ness warranted. 
| This old Virginia recipe may appeal 
to many because of the addition of 
chicken which offsets the rather gamy 
| flavor of turtle. 
| Cut the meat of a medium-size turtle 
from the shell and parboil until par- 
| tially tender. Then cut up a 2-lb. 
chicken as you would for frying. Mix 
|the turtle and chicken meat together 
jand place in a baking dish with 3 or 
|4 medium-size potatoes sliced fine and 
|1 onion cut fine. Add just enough wa- 
ter to cover (using the liquor in which 

the turtle was parboiled.) Sprinkle 
lightly with flour, dot with hits of 
butter or finely cut salt pork, and sea- 
|}son with salt and pepper. Now make 
ja rich biscuit dough, roll it out, cut 
it in strips and lay them across the 
|other ingredients in the baking dish. 
| Place in oven and cook until the biscuit 
dough turns a golden brown. Remove 
| from oven, cover baking dish, and put 
|}on the top of stove to cook until the 
meat is tender. Sounds good, and is! 





Baked Fish 


Here's a different way to cook white- 
| fish, halibut, and similar fish. 
2 Ib. fish 
3 tbsp. butter 
1% tsp. salt 
1 cup water 


| 1 cup evaporated milk 


3 bay leaves 
Melt butter in a baking dish. Put in 


| the fish, place bay leaves on it, sprinkle 


with salt, and pour in the milk and 
water. Bake about 50 minutes in a 
moderate (350 degrees F.) oven. Serves 
four to six. 


Coot Stew 


Here’s how to prepare coots so that 
they don’t have that fishy taste. Chop 
off head, legs, tail, and pinions. Skin 
and draw. Cut out the backbone from 
head to tail, then. cut away the ribs 
and the flesh that is on them. All of 
this, which you discard, 
oil which gives the birds a fishy taste. 

Now, only legs, wings, 
remain. Cut them apart and soak for 





contains the | 


| 


and breasts | 


'8 hours in water containing 1 tbsp. | 
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Daily Shaves 





Limsaagheme f 
jin OME blade! 


with One Rolls Blade 


And the the original 


blade is still in perfect condition. 


owner says 


Men, particularly those in service, 
like the Rolls Safety Razor because 
it is a complete shaving tool. With 
a Rolls there are no blades to buy; 
there is no dependence on electric 
current. The lifetime blade is packed 
in a strong metal case that has its 
own automatic honing and strop- 
ping mechanism. 

Until the war is over, Rolls Razors 
are for sale only at Post Exchanges 
and Ship’s Service Stores. Even so, 
the demand far exceeds the quantity 
that we are able to supply. 

If you are one of the fortunate 
owners of a Rolls Safety Razor, treat 
it carefully —it is a fine precision 
instrument. Send us the complete 
razor if it needs adjustment. We will 
service it at a nominal charge. 

Should you have your Rolls Razor 
serviced locally, insist on the use 
of genuine Rolls parts packaged in 
containers bearing the name of Rolls 
Razor, Ltd., London, England. 


ROLLS RAZOR 


Department E-1 


342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Fully illustrated, showing special 
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baking soda, changing the water several 
times. Then put the sections in a heavy 
kettle, cover with water and simmer, 
covered, for about 2% hours. Now add 
some sliced potatoes, onions, and car- 
rots, season to taste, and simmer for 
another hour. Roll a few walnut-size 
pieces of butter in flour, drop in the 
kettle, and cook for 10 minutes more. 
Serve immediately. 


Meatless Stew 


% cup chopped green pepper 

% cup chopped onion 

2 cups tomatoes 

1 cup corn, canned or fresh 

Put the onion and pepper in a skillet 

with 3 tbsp. butter or cooking fat, and 
cook until the vegetables have softened. 
Then add tomatoes and corn, and season 
with salt, pepper, and a little sugar. Add 
; cup water and simmer about 20 min- 
utes. Serves three. 


Poached Panfish 


Try this when you want to give com- 
mon panfish a different flavor. Put a 1-in. 
layer of equal parts chopped onions and 
green peppers on the bottom of a skillet. 
Lay cleaned fish on top (don’t overlap 
fish) and dot all over with bits of butter. 
Pour 6 tbsp. white wine over the fish, 
cover skillet, and cook slowly. After the 
first 5 minutes, baste fish occasionally 
with the liquid that forms in the pan. 
Cook until meat flakes easily with a fork, 
then season with salt and a little pepper. 


Baked Beets 


Thoroughly clean 6 medium-size beets 
(but don’t peel them) and cut into juli- 
enne strips. Pack in a baking dish with 
tight cover and add % cup boiling water 
and % tsp. salt. Bake in moderate oven 
for % hour. Just before serving, season 
with 2 tsp. lemon or lime juice, 2 tbsp. 
butter, and a dash of white pepper. 
Serves four. 


Cooked Scallions 


By all means try cooking those small 
green onions which are sold in bunches. 
Some think they’re a fair substitute for 
asparagus. 

Wash 2 bunches, cut off root ends and 
about one third of the tops, and boil in 
salted water until tender—usually about 
15 minutes. Drain, and serve with salt, 
a little pepper, and melted butter. Two 
bunches serve four or five persons. 


Sliced Salmon Salad 


Thoroughly chill a can of salmon, re- 
move from the can and drain. Wrap the 
cake of fish in a sheet of wax paper and 
cut it into 4 slices with a sharp knife. Re- 
move the strips of paper and serve the 
fish on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 


Rhubarb Pudding 


Dice 1 lb. fresh rhubarb, mix with the 
juice of % lemon, and lay evenly in a 
small buttered baking dish. Make a bat- 
ter by creaming together 3 tbsp. corn 
sirup and 2 tbsp. butter or margarine. 
When smooth, add ™% cup milk, % cup 
flour, 1 tsp. baking powder, and a pinch 
of salt. Mix thoroughly and spread over 
the rhubarb. Then mix % cup of sugar 
with 2 tbsp. flour and a pinch of salt, and 
sprinkle over the batter. Pour % cup of 
boiling water over everything and bake 
1 hour in a moderate oven. This recipe 
Serves four.—Don Richards. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE AWARDS ITS VICTORY 


CITATION TO THESE MANUFACTURERS 
OF SPORTS EQUIPMENT NOW DOING 


WAR WORK 


FISHING TACKLE DIVISION 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 
BACHE H. BROWN 
THE BEVIN-WILCOX LINE CO. 
CORTLAND LINNE CO. 

J. A. COXE REEL CO. 

BILL DEWITT BAITS 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 

B. F. GLADDING & CO., INC. 
HALL LINE CORP. 

JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
LYON & COULSON, INC. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


NEWTON LINE CO. 
OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
CHARLES F. ORVIS CO. 

PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
RICHARDSON ROD & REEL COMPANY 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
STEELSTAMP CORPORATION 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 

THE WORTH COMPANY 

U. S. LINE CO. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY COMPANY 
WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE COMPANY 
THE ALASKA SLEEPING BAG CO. 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
THE ALLIGATOR COMPANY 
ANIMAL TRAP CO. 

G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
EDDIE BAUER 
L. L. BEAN, INC. 

BERLIN GLOVE COMPANY 
W. R. CASE & SONS CUTLERY CO. 
CATTARAUGUS CUTLERY COMPANY 
CHIPPEWA FALLS WOOLEN MiLL CO. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO. 
DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DRYBAK CORPORATION 
DUOFOLD INC. 

FEE & STEMWEDEL, INC. 

FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO. 
HAND KNIT HOSIERY CO. 
HANSEN GLOVE CORP. 

HULL MFG. CO. 

S. H. KNOPF CO. 
LUSTBERG, NAST & CO. 
MARBLE ARMS MFG. CO. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
RAY-O-VAC COMPANY 
RED HEAD BRAND COMPANY 
RIPON KNITTING WORKS 
W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN COMPANY 
UNION CUTLERY COMPANY, INC. 
UTICA-DUBAK CORPORATION 
WESTERN STATES CUTLERY COMPANY 
WOODSTOCK METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


WOOLRICH WOOLEN MILLS 
ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OUTBOARD MOTOR & 
BOAT DIVISION . 


CENTURY BOAT CO. 
CHAMPION MOTORS CO. 
CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. 
DETROIT OUTBOARD PRODUCTS CORP. 
DUNPHY BOAT CORPORATION 
EVINRUDE MOTORS 
FOLBOT CORPORATION 
INDIAN BOAT COMPANY 
JOHNSON MOTORS 
KIEKHAEFER CORP. 

KISSEL INDUSTRIES 
THE LAUSON CO. 

LE JAY MFG. COMPANY 
MARINE CRAFT & MFG. CO. OF AMERICA 
MEAD GLIDERS 
OLUF MIKKELSEN 
MUNCIE GEAR WORKS, INC. 
OWENS YACHT COMPANY 
GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


ARMS & AMMUNITION DIVISION 


ARGUS, INCORPORATED 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
BROWNING ARMS CO. 
COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 
FEDERAL CARTRIDGE CORP. 
GRAHAM CHEMICAL COMPANY 
HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
HERCULES POWDER CO., INC. 
HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 
HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 
ITHACA GUN CO. 

IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
THE JAYMAC COMPANY 
KING GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 

THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 

THE McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE CO. 
O. F. MOSSBERG & SONS, INC. 
OUTERS’ LABORATORIES 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT COMPANY 
PETERS CARTRIDGE DIV. 

THE POLY-CHOKE CO. 
REDFIELD GUNSIGHT CORP. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., INC. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
R. F. SEDGELEY, INC. 

SMITH & WESSON, INC. 

W. R. WEAVER CO. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


CAMERAS & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUPPLIES 


AGFA ANSCO 
AMPRO CORPORATION 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION 


























Definitely who know 


and insist upon the best. 
San Joaquin Valley grapes, Croix Royale 


i brandy for thos« 
From choicest 


Brandy is made with painstaking care 
and precise knowledge by that best of old- 
world methods—the Pot Still. 1 he result 


is a brandy, rich, mellow, and velvety 


smooth—the favorite of Americans 


who formerly bought only imports. 


Send for tree rec Ipe booklet. 


Address Dept L 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


WAR BONDS COME FIRST, ALWAYS! 








from 


Thail Queries 
Clothing for Canada 


Question: Will you tell me the most suit- 
able clothing for a fishing trip in Alberta, Can- 
ada, in summer? I expect to be there for a 
month.—W. G. D.,.Tex. 


Answer: I suggest that you pack two shirts, 
one of lightweight wool and the other of the 
stout, hard-weave cotton known as khaki or 
drill. The cotton shirt will be very useful on 
hot days when you may be active. The woolen 
one can be saved for possible chilly weather or 
for wearing around camp in the cool of the 
evening. It will give better protection, too, if 
you have to go out in the rain. 

Take, also, two pairs of trousers made of 
very stout cotton, like whipcord or gabardine, 
a material that will resist wear and not catch 
burs and brush. The surface should be smooth 
and hard. Youf hat can be of felt or canvas; 
in either case it should be waterproofed and 
have a wide brim to protect your face and neck 
sun and rain. Cotton underwear should 
do; it can have long or half-length arms and 
legs as you prefer. Take a jacket for cold days; 
also a light sweater. 

For shoes, an all-leather moccasin-type boot 
with 8 or 10-in. top, depending on your height. 
Tall men prefer the 10-in. size. Have these 


| boots roomy and keep them well-softened with 


| oil or 


grease. Wear wool socks inside. You 
will also need wading boots or wading pants if 
you do any fly-fishing. These should be of the 
lightweight type to prevent fatigue when worn 
for hours at a stretch. Socks are long and pull 
up over the outside of trouser bottoms. Take 
some cotton ones to wear around camp. You'll 
also need a rain suit or rainproof slicker; also 
take some large handkerchiefs to wear about 


your neck when the mosquitoes get bad.— 
M. H. D 

Dull Paint for Decoys 
Question: Why can’t I get paint to use on 


decoys that will not make them too shiny?— 


A. J. McN., Tex. 


I have used several kinds of paint 
on homemade decoys with success. One plan is 
to use the pigment colors that come in tubes 
and thin them with turpentine, which acts to 
kill the gloss. Another way is to use a semi- 
gloss enamel, let it dry well, then rub with 
pumice stone and water. The pumice cuts away 
the shine. If you wish, after using the second 
method you can go over the decoy with a coat 
of dull varnish.—M. H. D 


Answer: 


Tanning Small Hides 


Question: How can I tan small skins, such as 
those of squirrel and rabbit, so that the fur will 
remain firmly in place, with the pelt soft and 


flexible?—A. F., New York 


| in a pail of water to which 4 


Answer: To tan such small hides, use the 
following formula: Mix 1 gal. soft water, 1 oz. 
commercial-strength sulphuric acid, and 1 qt. 


Soak hide in this solution for about three 
Then remove, wring dry, soak overnight 
cup sal soda has 
neutralize any acid re- 
maining in the skin. Then rub and pull and 
stretch the hide until dry. If it dries hard, 
moisten it and rub and work again. Repeat this 
—it is a very important operation—until the 
skin stays soft and pliable when dry.—M. H. D. 


salt. 
days. 


been added. This will 


Choosing the Right Tent 


Question: A friend and I are planning a camp- 
ing trip of about a month's duration and are 
a bit puzzled as to what type of tent to take. 
This will be our first trip, and any advice you 
will be able to give us would be appreciated.— 
G. F. P., New York. 


Answer: The proper choice of a tent depends 
on the type of trip you are planning. If you 
are traveling by canoe, you would need a mod- 
erately heavy tent about 6 x 7 ft. in size. If 
you will be hauled in to the site and plan to 
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everywhere depend ont. 
MARXMAN PIPES to re- 
lox ...ic lighten the load! 





Enjoy the smoothness, the meliowness, 

the cool and satisfying sweetness of 

a MARXMAN. Every pipe is bench- 

made by expert craftsmen from thor-: 

oughly aged, selected briars. There's: 

a MARXMAN PIPE for every taste—. 
all the popular styles and also many! 

exclusive shapes. Look 

for »MARXMAN> on 

the next pipe you buy. 






MOROCCO 
Featherweight ct 


$250 








MEL-O BRIAR 
Famous Pipes ot 


$350 






SSUPER BRIAR 


Rore Grains at 


a $500 


ede? 


AT EIN E STORMEBEVERYWHERE 








Keep your eye on the Infantry 
. the doughboy does it! 
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May Cause Fatal Infection 


Use KLIPETTE PS 


You can cause serious infection asa 
result of pulling hair from nose. Use 
of scissors is also dangerous and im- 
practical. There is no better way to 
remove hair from nose and ears than 
with KLIPETTE. Smooth, gentle, safe 






DZ /and efficient. Rounded points 
cannot cut or prick the skin. 
‘ 
> SO SIMPLE! Just turn the end. 
~ Surplus hair comes out easily 
/¥F and gently. Never pulls. SB rease # . 
Stee 


Guaranteed to Satisfy or Money Back 


Seeeees sane 
HOLLIS CO. * 11 Commerce St., Newark 2, N.J. * Dept.21A 
Enclosed is $1.00 for KLIPETTE. If! am not entirely so! 
isfied, | may return it and my $1.00 will be refunded 





Name__ 


Address. 
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stay there during the entire month, then you 
could use a more roomy and comfortable tent, 
which, of course, would weigh more. In this 
case I should suggest a wall-model tent about 
6 x 8 ft. with a separate canvas floor.—M. H. D. 


To Skin a Deer Head 


Question: A couple of months ago I mounted 
the head of an 8-point buck by cutting through 
the skull back of the horns and above the eyes, 
then filling the cavity with plastic wood and 
bolting the head to a panel. Is there a formula 
I could use to remove the skin from the skull? 
I know from past experience that it’s mighty 
hard to get off with a knife alone.—P. L. C., Vt. 


Answer: The sooner the skin is removed 
from a deer’s head the easier it comes off. I 
presume that your specimen has now dried con- 
siderably and that the skin is very tight. I have 
never heard of a special formula to loosen the 
skin on a deer head, but a mixture of water 
and borax is widely used to relax hides. Soak 
the hide in this solution until it softens up. 
You should then be able to skin the head.— 
M. H. D. 


Adirondacks Camping 


Question: What clothing should we wear and 
what equipment is needed for camping in the 
Adirondacks of New York?—L. G., New Jersey. 


Answer: Time of year and whether you travel 
on foot, by auto, or canoe all are important in 
advising you, and this information you omitted. 
Assuming that you will go in summer, provide 
pants of khaki or some similar cloth that not 
only wears well but is comfortable. Take a 
light wool shirt, 2 suits lightweight underwear, 
a jacket or sweater, and rainproof coat or jacket. 
If the trip is to be a long one, take along 1 
extra pair of pants, 1 extra wool shirt. Take 2 
pairs heavy cotton socks, and an old felt hat 
with wide enough brim to shed sun and water. 

For travel by canoe have soft-soled moccasins 
or similar shoes. If you expect to do any 
mountain climbing, the shoes should be about 
8 in. high. Bird-hunting or hiking shoes are 
entirely suitable. 

Size of tent depends on number in your party. 
A 5x 7-ft. model will do for two if a light outfit 
is needed. One 7x7 is better if your route 
doesn’t require hiking over trails or carrying 
over portages. 

Three single blankets are needed for each 
man, a cotton or kapok or air-filled mattress to 
lay under the blanket bed, a stove or grate, 
necessary service pieces, and a nested cooking 
kit that’s not too heavy. For two men a skillet, 
cooking pot, and coffeepot can be made to do. 
Each of you needs a stout knife, waterproof 
match box, and compass. Other necessities are 
a camp ax, a folding canvas water pail and wash- 
basin, small first-aid kit, map of the country in 
which you’re to camp, and repair materials such 
as small wire, cord, tacks, screws, and a few 
nails. Safety pins, if you can get ’em, come in 
very handy.—M. H. D. 





New Treatment for Woolens 


EPEATED laundering and dry clean- 

ing of wool garments without appre- 
ciable shrinkage is now possible by treat- 
ment with a new resin product called 
Lanset, according to an announcement 
by the Calco Chemical Division of the 
American Cyanamid Company. 

Thus, it is reported, winter sports wear, 
socks, blankets, and other articles made 
of wool or combinations of wool and 
other fibers may be treated to hold their 
shape, be readily washable, and retain 
the original appearance and feel of the 
material. 

Lanset has already been used by the 
U. S. Army in processing more than 
750,000 yd. of sleeping-bag fabric, and has 
been tested with complete success by a 
humber of leading concerns in the textile 
industry. 

According to the company, the appli- 
cation is permanent for the life of the 
fabric. 
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Bedeviled Hair 
doesnt win Lady Fair ! 








WATER DEVIL -’ Combing 
his hair with water 
simply doesn’t keep it in place. 
After water dries, his hair 








stands on end, or strings down 
: over his face. Kreml keeps hair 
kate a neat as a pin all day long. 
i ee c I y & 
a 
a. al 
GREASE DEVIL . 
’ No “he-man” would plaster 
od : his hair down with 
Bi % a { 1 ee 7” 
- a 4 grease or perlumec goo. 
> Krem! keeps hair handsomely 
*~\ groomed—so masculine looking 
ee . without looking ridiculously 


pasted down or greasy. 












DANORUTFV DEVIL: 


Girls certainly shun men 





whose shoulders are 

covered with dandruff flakes. 
Kreml is famous to 

relieve itching of dry scalp and 
remove dandruff flakes. 


CUAROIAN ANGEL.’ 


Kreml] makes your scalp feel 
so clean and refreshed. It 
keeps hair better-groomed all 
day without looking 

greasy or sticky. Watch 
“angels” fall for Kreml 


groomed hair. 





Thousands upon thousands of America’s best dressed men have found Kreml 
Hair Tonic just the “right balance” dressing for their hair. Kreml never 
leaves hair looking or feeling greasy or pasted down. Yet it keeps hair neatly 
in place all day—looking so naturally lustrous—as if your hair 
had some “body” to it. Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. 
Buy it at your drug counter. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 




















How Smart Should a Pup Be: 


XCEPT for a few scattered sections, 
the gunning season has come to an 

end. Suppose we take a backward 
glance or two at what may have 
happened to hundreds of hunters who 
took the field with the first gun dogs 
they ever owned. At the same time, let’s 
have a look at their equally inexperi- 
enced four-footed hunting companions. 
Naturally, a fair percentage of these 
rookie pups showed the effects of pains- 
taking preliminary training, and made 


good. Hence their owners find them- 
selves sitting pretty, and pleased as 
Punch. By the same token, an equal 


or greater number of these tyro bird 
dogs, retrievers, or hounds proved a 
bitter disappointment to their lords and 
masters. To this latter group of dis- 
illusioned or disgusted gunners may I 
respectfully suggest that it’s quite possi- 
ble that there are two sides to the situa- 
tion. Isn't it conceivable that if their 
“no good” youngsters had as much dis- 
cernment as we humans have, they 
would be equally disillusioned and dis- 
gusted over the performance of their 
owners an?’ handlers? Let’s consider 
this angle for a moment 

First of all, it’s the exceptional pur- 
chaser of his first sporting-dog pup who 
doesn’t expect the latter to crash through 
with too much, too soon. Good dogs, 
whether for use in the field, on the farm, 
or even as house dogs, are not made in 
a minute, and no sporting dog can be 
expected to learn his trade in a single 
season on game. Of course there are 
“infant prodigies” among dogs, just as 
there are among humans; but, like their 
human counterparts, these exceptionally 
brilliant pups often seem to shoot their 
bolt when young, and fail to fulfill their 
early promise 

So don’t jump at conclusions 
ten-month-old bird dog or hound pup, 
after last fall’s experience in the field, 
is not gun-shy, shows a _ reasonable 
amount of eagerness to hunt, and his 
actions indicate that he has a nose keen 
enough to scent game when and if he 
happens to run across it; or, if he’s a 
duck dog and can be kept under fair 
control in the blind, and at the same 
time make a few satisfactory retrieves 
under comparatively easy conditions, 
you should consider that your dog has 
progressed to a point that makes him a 
promising prospect—-well worth work- 
ing on in the long close season ahead. 
Virtually all veteran owners and train- 
ers appreciate this fact and are satisfied 
to make haste slowly, knowing that all’s 
well that ends well, and recognizing 
budding ability when they see it. 

Letters to the editor of this depart- 
ment indicate that this attitude is ex- 
ceedingly rare among newcomers to the 


If your 


dog-and-gun game. Included in the great 
expectations they have cherished in re- 
gard to their raw bird-dog pups are the 
ability to locate game cleverly and point 
it stanchly, steadiness to wing and shot, 
intelligent ground covering, and obedi- 
ence to voice or whistle under trying 
conditions. 

If the pupil is a retriever, his owner 
is shocked to find that, despite intensive 
preliminary schooling, the pup “breaks 
shot” in the blind or becomes too ex- 
cited to stay in it at all, refuses to tackle 
cold or rough water, fails to find the 
dead or wounded duck that has fallen 
where it is not easily seen, and abso- 
lutely defies all attempts to make him 
bring the birds he does find more than 
halfway to terra firma. Exasperating? 
Of course. So is trying to stop a mis- 
chievous boy from throwing chalk across 
the schoolroom when the teacher’s back 
is turned; but it’s nothing against the 
boy—he may be a captain of industry 
some day. 


Spaniels give less trouble, as a rule, 


but only because they are worked on 
both feathers and fur and permitted to 
flush or jump their game. For these 


reasons they require less intensive pre- 
liminary training and less constant con- 
trol in the field. But even a springer or 


cocker can act up when opportunity 
offers, and during his first season on 
game, usually 

does. With them, 

1 too, training is 


probably only a 
of time 


question ; 
oy but the novice 
—-* owner that has 
?, the 


foresight to 
realize it is the ex- 
ception rather 


(C= 
X than the rule. 
As for hounds, 
Ke from beagles up, 


Did you join him 
in a mad scramble 
to see who could 
get there first? 
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they are notoriously late developers. 
Lack of interest in hunting—even when 
in the company of older and well-sea- 
soned dogs—back-tracking, re fusing to 
stick to a good hot trail, utterly ignoring 
a cold one, and failing to “open up” are 
but a few of the sins of commission or 
ommission common to a _ surprisingly 


large number of pups and immature 
dogs of these popular breeds. So their 
owners should sit tight and remember 
Rome wasn’t built in a day. If the 


of these high crimes 
and misdemeanors when three or fou: 
years of age, it may be O.K. to get all 
hot and bothered about it—but not be 
fore. 

Now, how about shifting the 

ing boot to the other foot? 
nat the pup could tell his side of the 
tory, what might he have to say? The 
chances are he would claim, for one 
thing, that his owner was altogethe1 
too anxious to bag game, and far too 
little concerned with anything else—in 
cluding the education of his canine pupil 
How many times did you yourself, Mr 
Gunner, break shot when a wing-tipped 
grouse or pheasant fell and completely 
forgetting the effect on your excited 
pup, join him in a mad scramble to see 
who could reach it first? Were you al 
ways wise enough to keep your shirt 
on when your baby spaniel chased his 
flushed but unhit game into the next 
county, or did you again join in the 
chase, with the flying pup as your 
quarry, until your persistent whistling 
and yelling, together with the total dis- 
appearance of the game, brought the 
youngster more or less shamefacedly to 
your feet—where you gave him a good 
sound shellacking? 

If the latter was what happened, 
have probably learned long since that 
your pup in two 
than you could 


hounds are guilty 


old hunt- 
Assuming 


you 


you did more harm to 
or three 


short minutes 








cor 


me} 


WOr 
Du 





'o in a month of Sundavs. He eame 
ck to you, didn’t he, even if he took 
s time about it? And was punished 
r his pains. He'll think twice before 
e does so again under the same circum- 
tances. In cases of this kind it’s best, 
is you probably know by now, to keep 
cool, stop whistling or calling, follow 
your pup at a brisk walk, catch him 
when the opportunity comes, and do 
your punishing at that point. 
; Again, your pup might be justified in 
inother criticism of your conduct while 
you and he were supposed to be working 
f together in the field. If he were smart 
enough to size up the situation, he would 
realize that while he is learning to hunt 
you should ‘be studying him—studying 
his reactions to everything that occurs, 
ind looking for his virtues as well as for 
his vices. That would make it possible 
for you to anticipate what he’s going to 
TS. 2 do before he does it. 
en When your setter or pointer pup 
ca~ makes his first point, it is, for example, 
to j vitally important that you kill his bird 
N& § for him. Your chances of putting your- 
are § self in a favorable position to do this, 








2. A GOOD MIXER... 


This new Kibbled- Meal is a good 
mixer—absorbs water quickly— 
ready to serve at once. 











a 


a 
svar eee 











or § and at the same time steady the little 
Bly fellow you’re trying to teach, are far 
ure creater if you have previously watched | 
eir — his every move and have learned to | 
a f recognize when he has scented game. | 
e ; ‘ » & 
ss In other words, you expect him to pay | 3. NUTRITIONALLY COMPLETE... 
; strict attention to you when you indicate | ’ : 
yur ace ss nal ae fel } Feed nothing else...this new 
: » by whistle, word, or hand signal what he | Kibbled- Meal contains meat meal, 
all should do. And he has a right to expect | and all other food essentials. 
be- you to pay just as strict attention to | 


him when he indicates by his actions 
int- what you should do. This is another Be ee 


ing P P . ' 
sae general principle that applies to scores PURINA PURINA MILLS a 

e se 
i 





of different training problems—far too 1210 Checkerboard Square 





rhe many to be considered individually here. a Be tg . peel aed 

pre So much for what may have happened GAA tf Mi Kibbled-Meal Dog Chow. = hemes - 
her to you and to your pup in the gunning CA. Cth é 

too season last fall. If you and he had a NaMe.....- 20+ +eresseeeere eoosas poceseoe i 
—_ tough time of it, one thing is sure: MNO. 55.i.0d ia nb wala Seok iea bedi ae t 
pil whether the fault was his or yours or a D 4 0 W City Sree eS ee Se i 
<< little of both, the one thing not to do is pO ny Oe i 
aie to become discouraged, either with your- JOIN Your LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB _ ER eT 


self or with your pupil. This is another —_ 
ted year and, as Aunt Maria used to say 
= after sitting up half the night darning TAPE WORMS 
al- Uncle Ezra’s socks, “it’s never too late 


hirt to mend.” It’s a long time between open ROUND WORMS 


his seasons, and much good work can be (Ascarids) 


ext a * . — es 
roe done before the next one rolls around. HOOK WORMS 


All of us, humans and dogs as well, 








| 
He Barks! He No Barks!! 
Anti-Bark Bridle se 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
| dogs at large. Insurance 
|] against killing sheep and poultry. 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—S1. 



















r : ; . Extr r — 
“wed make many mistakes. Dogs make the WHIP WORMS e oa é Taaes Teieiolant dooms Dorie fis. “ 
ing same mistakes over and over again. | WARNER’S PRODUCTS CO..,Dept. L, Norwich, Conn. 








is- ‘ ‘a 
roa Most reasonably intelligent men and | | ...youcan free your dogofalltheseworms | |~—~ 
women try not to make the same mis- “ 


y to take twice. As a rule, they are fairly | With P< A6 | LVEX ‘NOW. iia . GIVE YOUR DOG 


ood 


successful in this attempt, which gives * 
them a definite edge when dealing with COMBINATION 

vou PE vast WORM CAPSULES 

nt One final word. Although I believe Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 

ae | that the above holds true in nine cases | 8 package (double size, 75c), Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 


out of ten, I also believe certain pups 


ciawaate ofineeerer and conot DQ YOU Own A. _ EVERY DAY 
the r i Gun- 


realm to bother with them. 


Shyness, for example, even when in- In This Special Kennel Food 
herited, can usually be cured in time; S t hi D 
but it’s a long, tedious process, and un- Cra C ing og? *Now give your dog a complete food every day 


less the patient is exceptionally promis- with fresh meat baked in—nutritious, whole- 




















ing in all other respects, seldom worth elf you own and are fond of a dog that is continu- | Some horse meat, prepared under ideal sanitary 

the effort involved. The same goes for ally scratching, digging, rubbing, and biting himself | conditions. THE ONLY FOOD OF ITS KIND 
. a ‘ until his skin is raw and sore, don't.just feel sorry IN AMERICA TODAY! For years this food 

man-shyness or extreme nervousness of for him. The dog can’t help himself. But you may. ohare: — . : years tis 


¢ , j . ° P “ ” He may be clean and flea free and just suffering called “‘Ken-L-Biskit’’ has been used in Amer- 
an P , J pag : 

= a = : nage er cnt "a mayen eye: 3 an age semge § irritation that has centered | ica’s foremost kennels helping to keep world 
f ( , 3 re | rye . ; - 

i matically puts any sporting dog ou |} in the nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of champions in top form. Over 100,000,000 


: @ a Ohta pleased dog owners are doing. At any good drug M 4 
of the picture, unless ws > temporary | store, pet or sport shop, get a 25c package of Rex | pounds have been fed! Now made available to 
condition that yields readily to treat- | Hunters Dog Powders, and give them once a week. | you at gre cers, feed stores, etc. 
Note the quick improvement. One owner writes: | ~ 


‘My female setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a Ken-L-Biskit is crumbled into small pieces, 
handful of hair on her body—all scratched and | easily mixed with boiling water. So now, with- 


bitten off. I gave her the powders as directed. By | out ration points, you can give your do MEAT 
Nov. 10th she was all haired out.’’ Learn what they E VE RY DAY! of ee > B 


| ment by a veterinarian. 
) And here’s a slogan to paste in your 
cap, no matter what kind of a pup you're 


/ one let : “ : : will do for your dog. Make a 25c test. (Economy Ken-L-Biskit is a complete 
working with: “An ounce of patience is | size box only $1) food—every known element and vitamin your 
worth a pound of profanity.”—W™m. Cary IMPORTANT. When your dog keeps scratching dog needs for perfect health. Yet costs no more! 


ears, shaking head, look for ‘‘Ear Canker’’ and ask K 1A 
Q 10 F Cc 
Duncan. | your dealer for Rex Hunters Ear Mange Lotion Get Ken-L- Bis kit for your dog today! Ask for 
| it's splendid. If dealer can’t supply send 50c to | it by name! America’s oniy dog biscuit with 
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WINS THREE 


CHAMPIONSHIPS 
in 8 MONTHS 





CHAMPION pene TIM 





Tim’s three wins were gh 1944 National 
Amateur Quail Championship, 1944 All- 
American Chicken Championship and 1944 
National Amateur Pheas- 
ant Championship. The 
marvelous condition need- 
ed for such sustained en- 
durance was built up by a 
diet in which Hunt Club 
was the basic food. Hunt 
Club combines strength- 
building completeness with 
a rich, meaty flavor that 
dogs really go for. At feed 
store or grocer’s. Maritime 


Milling Co., Buffalo 2,N.Y. 


Vp 


RY 
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Ask your 
dealer. or sen 

$1 for 10 Ibs. 
Meal Cereal pusea E. of 
Rockies, and FREE book 
‘Feeding & Care fs Dogs." 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 





















AT LAST! 
Dog Food Containing 


MEAT 


Available at Dealers 


*You can now give your dog a complete food 
every day with fresh meat baked in—nutritious, 
wholesome horse meat, prepared under ideal 
sanitary conditions. THE ONLY FOOD OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA TODAY! For 
years this food called “‘Ken-L-Biskit”’ has been 
used in America’s foremost kennels—helping 
to keep world champions in top form. Over 
100,000,000 pounds have been fed! Now made 
available to you at grocers, feed stores, etc. 

Ken-L-Biskit is crumbled into small pieces, 
easily mixed with boiling water. So now, with- 
out ration points, you can give your dog MEAT 
EVERY DAY! Ken-L-Biskit is a complete 
food—every known element and vitamin your 
dog needs for perfect health. Yet costs no more! 
Get Ken-L-Biskit for your dog today! Ask for 
it by name! America’s only dog biscuit with 
fresh meat baked in! 


j}into the center of the dump, 


“But it 


Bear Trouble 


(Continued from page 17) 











The first bear we saw 
(below) was looking 
around to make sure 
the coast was clear. 
Right — skinning out 
culprit number two 





ration dump on the way he’d have eaten 
you up @as easy as pie.” 

Hikes turned a shade paler. Malone 
squinted at the track and then at Frank. 
It fas evident he wasn’t quite sure 
whether Frank was telling the truth or 
not. Finally he said: 

“I'm pretty sure you two guys are guilty 
of this. No one else in the company hates 
Sgt. Hikes badly enough to do him mis- 
chief. But I'll be fair with you fellows. 
If you have that bear in here by tomor- 
row night, I'll believe it was a bear. If 
you don't, you'll probably be shot at 
sunrise the next morning.” 

“It looks as if you got our necks across 
the block,” I said to Frank as we walked 
toward our hut. 

“Nothing to it,” said Frank. “I know 
where this bear hangs out. We'll go down 
to the dump around sundown. He'll be 
there. I saw him yesterday.” 

After chow we got our rifles and walked 
down the road to the dump. The bruin 
wasn't there yet; so we sat down and 
waited. 

Presently we saw a little spruce tree 
wiggle. A black head popped into view 
and looked the situation over. Thinking 
the coast was clear, the rest of the black 
bear came in sight and walked slowly 
where he 
began pawing things around. 

Frank looked at me, and I looked at 
him. “You got us into this,” I said. “You 
shoot. If you miss, I'll never speak to 
you again.” 

Frank rolled over on his stomach, 
cocked the rifle. Taking careful aim, he 
squeezed the trigger. Wham! went the 
rifle. The bear went down like a ton of 
bricks. 

Bruin was dead when we walked up to 
him. 

“Too bad, 
was 


said Frank 
you or us. 


fellow,” 
either 


sadly. 
You 


| shouldn't have tore up the ration dump.” 
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Two hours later a big truck stopped in 
front of the orderly room. We unloaded 
the bear. Sgts. Hikes and Malone came 
out to see what the rumpus was. 

“We got him,” said Frank. “See what 
big teeth he has, Sgt. Hikes.” 

Set. Hikes took two steps backward. 
Malone frowned. Said he, “It looks as if 
you fellows win. Now get that bear out 
of here, and dor’t let me see you again 
for at least an hour.” 

Feeling completely exonerated, 
and I went to bed 


Frank 


T FORMATION the next morning Ma- 
A lone looked mean enough to take 
candy away from a child. “I want Sgts 
Harmon and Hartman to report to the 
ration dump right after breakfast,” he 
said. 

Frank and I looked at each other. I 
had a sinking feeling in the pit of my 
stomach. Finally we screwed up enough 
courage to go to the ration dump. Hikes 
was there, and there was an evil light in 
his eye. 

“See!” he shouted, pointing at the 
wreckage. “It wasn’t a bear. It was you 
Ha, ha! And you tried to pin the guilt 
on a poor little bear. Come, fellows, con- 
What did you do this to me for? I 
spent all yesterday afternoon fixing this 
place up again. Now look atit! When the 
first sergeant gets his morning report 
made out, he’ll be over to see you. In the 
meantime, roll up your sleeves and get 
to work.” 

“We must have got the wrong bear,” I 
said feebly. 


fess. 


Frank was down on his hands and 
knees studying the ground. “You're 
right,” he said. “This bear is much larger 


than the one we killed.” 
“Don't give me that,” said Sgt. Hikes 
“IT Know you are a couple of phonies.” 
“Grrrr,” said Frank, showing his teeth 
“Hikes, how would you like to wake up 
with a big black nose in your face going 


sniff, sniff? You feel a hot breath on 
your cheek; you hear the click of long 
ivory teeth; you try to scream, but you 
can’t. You are dead. Well, that’s what 


is going to happen to you if we don’t get 
this other bear.” 


Hikes was perspiring. One hand had 
stolen to his throat. “Fellows,” he said 
weakly, “hurry and get your guns and 


go after that other bear. I'll 
right with the first sergeant.” 

Frank and I took off like a couple of 
rockets. Picking up the trail in the soft 
earth, we followed the bear down to th 
dump. We arrived just in time to see 
two bears scurry out of sight. 


make it 
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“That’s nice,” I said. “How are we go- 
ing to tell which bear is which? It looks 
as if we’ve a summer’s campaign ahead 














































of us.” es 
Beyond the dump the tracks led down 

an old game trail toward the river. Frank, 

who was in the lead, stopped so suddenly | : 

I almost fell over him. Two hundred feet 

| ahead of us a big black bear was down 

on his knees prying open one of Sgt. 

Hikes’s prize cans of jam. 

There was no ceremony this time. We 

had the evidence. Simultaneously we 
} jerked up our rifles and fired. The big > 
k fellow dropped in his tracks. \ 
: “Well,” I said with a sigh, “it looks as if 

we don’t go to Leavenworth prison after 

all.” 

‘ “Unless we can sell Hikes the idea that . j 
he’d better move his bed and his ration \ 
dump into the guardhouse, I wouldn’t be ‘ 
too sure of that,” said Frank. “I’m pow- i 

erfully afraid Sgt. Hikes is going to have 
bear trouble all summer.” 
n - —— 
d 7 
e e d 
e 
| Dog Questions 
i. 
- Dog for Cold Climate 
1 
n Question: I plan to buy a dog solely for hunt- 
ing pheasants. Having no basement, I wonder 
k if either a cocker or a springer could stand 
Minnesota winters in a kennel. As I don’t hunt | } 
more than four or five times a year I wonder if | 
.~ a cocker wouldn’t be dog enough for me. What | 
is your opinion?—D. L. K., Minn. 
te 
Ss. Answer: Either dog would be O.K. in an 
1e outdoor kennel if it is dry, has a good bed, and | 
1e a heavy piece of carpet or something similar : ; 
hung over the door for warmth and to prevent | iis 3 jt 

I drafts. — oe 

y As to the cocker-springer question, it all de- , —— “5 j 

. pends on the cover you will hunt in. If it is ‘ | ( LY = / 

h ’ a : ‘ . | ynivers "y+ j 
very tough and heavy, I'd choose the springer, | Diamond A” he ! 
PS but in either case make sure the pup is from | % ily- ¢ Trad’ | 
in good Aunting stock.—W. C. D. One ot 95 Years ‘ 
KENTuUc HISKY ad 
“ Wanted: A Good Rabbit Dog sd x av svaaicnt seengen ™ P — 
u. Ad 44 Fi a dusts * 
It Question: My mind is set on an Airedale es 7 aaa 
n- terrier. Is this dog a good hunter, and will it nh, , aN we ay 
I trail and retrieve rabbits? If not, what dog by ’ 
is would be best for rabbits? —@. H., Rhode Island. MALL, fo tt pic butts * 
Cl yy 
1€ Answer: An Airedale terrier, as a rule, will ye otatk Ly. Vt cle go fin 
rt hunt almost anything, but I doubt if he would “44,4 i 
1e foll ; : 1 ity Hise to i lw 
follow a rabbit trail as well as one of the e ong 
et hounds—especially a beagle. If I were you and AY an/ 
wanted a aad rabbit dog, I would try to find a Fax th Lary Thar 
I beagle from good hunting stock.—W. C. D. Where Cocly se. the Mart” 
Dachshunds as Hunters BOTTLED BY 
: "Own FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORA ” 
er Question: How do they train dachshunds to AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
hunt badgers? Do they trail like coon hounds? | 
If so, could I train mine to hunt possums and 
2S. skunks? —F. W., Wash. 
h Answer: Sorry, I can’t give you much first- 
1p hand information about the hunting ability of 
12 the dachshund in this country, and I have never 
a seen them at work abroad. But I have read | 
as that in badger country they were used to find | 
“© and run badgers to earth; then to drive the 
= animals out again so they could be shot or | 
a caught by the hunter. For this they required | 
et very little training except ordinary obedience SttllICUI > 
to whistles and commands so they could be kept 
ad more or less under control. They trail and KY 
id Start their game like coon hounds, have been S 
ad used on rabbits in this country with fair suc- = 
ye cess and, I believe, would, with plenty ex- = 
it perience, make fair workers on possums or = 
skunks. : 
of Like most small hounds, dachshunds hunt KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 14 ks ° PROOP 
yft Singly, in pairs, or in packs, but the last method > “ 
he is almost never used in the U.S. A.—W. C. D. ; a _ G - Vj 
~ | JZ ous Guest thet 
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Irish Setter, Springer, Labra- 
Males $25. Females $20. 
Nebraska 


Choice breeding 
to ship. Bredrite 


ENGLISH Setter, 
dor, Puppies Eligible 
Harley Everett, Atkinson, 
GERMAN Short-Hair Pointers. 
1 litter of 12 fine pups ready 
Kennels, Missoula ontana 
COON Hunters—Ten days will train your dog to 
tree coons, also break dog from rabbit, fox, 
deer and all breeds from gun shyness. Sure, 
quick, harmless way. 25 years’ experience. Com- 
plete literature postpaid, $1.00. Tony Dalton, 
R. 4, Murray, Ky 
FOX Hounds. Trained 
Herbe rt, Bentley Springs, Maryland 
EAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice 
_Werne. Seven V alleys Penna 

,ACK Labrador pl ippies, 

icvers for next seasons 








. trial. Young dogs. John 
puppies. Guy 


natural Te- 
Peverill’s 


husky, 
hunting 


ct Dane Kennels, R.R. 5, Waterloo, lowa 
I:..ACK Labradors. Puppies to offer from very 

ood breeding. Write for list and prices. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 4° Lincoln 1, Nebr 








ick Labrador pups from five to 
field dog Parentage. Kel- 


COLDEN and Bi 
six generations of A-1 
logg, Junius, S. Dakota 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder 
of International Champions, Field Winners offers 
Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, 
Detroit 21, Mich 

SPRINGER Spaniel pups who make 
field and shoW. State requirements fully 
terson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington 
REGISTERED American Water Spaniels, Spring- 
ers, Dachshunds Puppies. Brogden, Rush 
Lake, Wisconsin 
INTELLIGENT 
Pups. Guaranteed. E 
AKC eligible, 


“good in 
Kes- 


Setter 
Minn 
from 


Irish 
Albert Lea 
pupples, 


Wing _Minn. 


Farm Raised Reg 
irl Bond 
sprinser or cocker 
Lunters *ryor and Dosdall, Red 
SPRINGER Spaniel Pups Stud Services. Send 
Stamps Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
LOVELY Cocker Puppies. Healthy. Prices Rea- 
sonable. Reristered. Busbys,. Lamont, Kansas 
REG. COCKER “poate Puppies. Booking orders 
Reds or Blacks $25. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa ; : 
AIREDALES Spaniels, Setters, Pointers. Qual- 
ity pups $35.00 up. Shipped on Approval. 
Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio 
CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach) 
lie—Also Sable and White Collies, 
rels, Nevada, Ohio 
IRISH Setters 
pionship stock 





Col- 
Ken- 


White 
Regal 


from 
Bergen 


beautiful 
Skyline 


puppies 


“cham- 
Kennels Me 








Bill 


IRISH Setter Pups Reg. Reasonable Price 
Duncan, Weston, Mo 
CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, well bred pup 


Scotia, Cal 


beauties, 
Y 


pies. Reg. hunting stock. Grundman, 
ST. BERNARD pups: Champion 
Franklin Young, Riverhead, L ar 
OORANG Airedale puppies. $35.00 up. Shipped 
on approval Sportsmen's Service, LaRue, Ohio. 


METAL Dog Tags: Your name, address 25c 


sired 
z.. 





coin 











5 for $1.00. Collar plates (%” x 2”) 35¢ ea 
Mail Products, Box | 97R, Mendota, Illinois, 
ATTRACT DUCKS, Fish. Plant Natural Foods. 
Booklet Free. WILDLIFE NURSERIES 
711C-5, Oshkosh, Wisconsin : 
FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish! Game! Plant 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds! Write Terrell’s, 
5STA, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

WATERWEEDS removed ‘easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal. 
ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 
Foods Free Catalog Game Food Nurseries, 
Box 371B Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
WING Flapping Decoys; Ducks, Owls, Crows. 
Write, Decoy Factory. Forest Park, Illinois. 
SAILS, Sailkits 100 sq. . $13.90, Canvas Covers, 
Canvas, Cement sine dope, Marine paints, 
hardware, cork fenders, flags, etc. Canoe Equip- 
ment. Army Blankets, Pup Tents, Haversacks, 
Messkits, Canteens, Cot Covers, Zippers. Cata- 
logue. Alan-Clarke, Co. 100 Chambers ae 


“Motor Repair Service; ~ Complete 
popular makes outboard mo- 


OUTBOARD | 
repair service on 


tors. Send us your motor now in order to in- 
sure spring delivery Boats—-Motors—Sportinge 
Goods—Fishing Tackle. Maypole Boats & Mo- 
tors, 5905 W. Madison St., Chicago 44, Il 


“10 H. P., or 
price. Fred 


WANTED Johnson Outboard Motors, 
smaller. State model, condition, 
Wehman, Box 415, Charleston, S 


GLASS Eyes. Finest. made in our fac- 





‘American 


tory, also all Taxidermists’ and Furriers’ Sup- 
plies. Postal brings Free Catalog. Elwood Com- 
piny, Dept. 77. Omovha 8, Nebr 


TOP Quality Yukon bred tem iles, April delivery. 
Snow White and Silver Sable mink kits, July 
delivery Satisfaction and. live delivery guaran- 


teed. Joaquin Fernandez, Waseca, Minnesota. 


GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. Valuable fur. 
Delicious Meat. Easily Raised. Pleasant Pastime 
Tremendous Demand. Small Investment. Large 
Profit. Willow Farm, R 20, Sellersville, Penna. 


T ARGE Beautiful Fox Squirrels for Sale, Edwin 
Kaminski, 1903-9th St., Columbus, Nebr 
SOLID Silver Fortune Money Clip—of of ~ pure 
Sterling silver, with a real silver dollar part 
of design. Practical, sturdy—a real ‘‘good luck’’ 
piece; makes ideal gift. Price, $10.00 (Federal 
tax included). Send check or money order and 
clip will be sent postpaid. If C.O you pay 
postage. Money back in ten days if dissatisfied 
Cyril Chessex, Inc., Dept. 1, 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 17, N. Y. 











TRADE Guns or get Top Cash! We pay more, you 


PERCUSSION Caps, 
gun shell primers, 
$7.50 per 1000. #1- Remington 
Cartridge primers, $5, 00 per 1000. 


#11, $2.50 per 1000. Shot- 
#57 for ee shells, 


ew Pistol 
Recoil Pad, 





rubber slipon boot, U. 8. Govt. for rifle, shot- 
gun $1.00 each. Rifle Slings, U.S. Army, 1%” 
leather, fine condition, 75c ea. 10,000 Rifle 
Slings, U.§8. Army 1% Webbing, fine con- 
dition, 49c each. 45 Cal. Aut. Pistol Holsters, 
new $3.00 each. Utilite—Burns in wind, rain— 
2 in can—-$3.00 doz. Forward money with order. 
No C.O.D. shipments. Public Sport Shops, 
Dept. L-71. 13 S. 16th Street, Phila. Pa. 

WANTED to purcha for cash or trade. Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols. 22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. 507 Fifth Ave- 


Stoeger Arms Corp., 
nue, New York, N. Y. 








buy for Less, because we’re America’s Biggest 
Traders! Most complete selection of new and used 
Guns from $5. to the finest. We also buy, sell, 
trade Ammunition, Reels, Rods, Outboards, Bi- 
noculars, etc. Describe your merchandise fully. 











‘‘Guaranteed Bargain Spring Catalog’’ (ready | 
March 15th) featuring thousands of *‘hard-to-get’’ 
items; send 25c (refunded with first order). Klein’s 
Sporting ¢ Goods, 506TB, South Ha'sted, Chicago 7. 
WANT: Rifles, Shotguns, combination guns, dou- | 
ble rifles perfect or with Damascus, twist or | 
ruined barrels, broken’ stocks, foreign guns. 
280 Ross. Natalish, Stockbridge, Mass 

BLUING-Plating. America’s Oldest Gun Bluing | 
House. Star Bluing Salts, -— Size $4.95, 


Pistol Size $2.95. GunBlu Co., 322C Tampa, Fla. 

USED Guns, Binoculars, Bought. Highest Cash 
Prices Paid. Also Traded and Sold. Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

2000 Bargains, Modern Antique Firearms, Acces- 
sories. War Relics, Binoculars, Swords, Knives. | 
Catalog 30c. Smith Gunshop, Runnemede, N. J 

GUNSMITHING Books: Modern Gunsmithing by 
Baker, $4.50: Advanced Gunsmithing by Vick- 
ery, $4.00: Modern Gunsmith by 


Howe, $15.00. 
Gopher Shooter’s Supply, Faribault, 


Minn. 
“PLAN for plenty” guns-ammuni- 
tion list 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg, 


























ammunition; 
Miss. 


AMMU NITION Available to qualified purchasers. 




















List 19¢. Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas. 
HARRINGTON & Richardson Sportsman Re- 
volver, 250 ctgs, $33.10. Reising .22 Automatic 
Rifle, $68.30. Beautiful Custom .375 Magnum and 
35 Newton. Ask for list. Gopher Shooter’s Supply. | 
Faribault, Minn. 

TRADE your old sights for new. Original Sight- 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli, Pa. 

GUN rebluing weaver scopes chokes custom 
mounting. D. L. Parshall, Gaylord, Mich. 
GUNS, Custom ammunition, buy sell, trade. F. 
Emerson _ Auburn, Mass. Stamp for list. 
WEAVER 3305 | scope, $29.70; 440S $35.20; 1X, 
$22.60. T- only $2.20; B-Mount, $6.60: Red- 
field Junior, $9.50; Stith, $12.00. Ask for list. 
Gopher Shooter’s Supply, Faribault, Minn. 





PISTOL ReBluing. Automatic $5.00. Revolver | 





$6.00. Add $2.00 for Custom Finish. Brownell, 
Montezuma, Iowa. 

HOSSTHEEF GAYZETTE lists Rarest yuns, 
Muzzleloaders. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Rare Collections wanted. Miller Bed- 
ford, New London, Ohio 





TACKHOLE Dot reticules for 330 & 440 Weaver | 
scopes $6.00 installed. Fastest, most accurate 
sight known. Write for prices other makes. Weaver 
330 scopes complete T mounts $37.90. 440 models 
$42.30. Send stamp for illustrated folder. T. 

Lee, P.O. Box 2123, Birmingham 1, Alabama. 


NETCRAFT Kit:—Make Landing Nets, Turtle 





Traps, Live Nets, Hammocks. Dollar bill brings 
3 sizes of shuttles (Patented), gages, illustrated | - 
instruction booklet. Smaller Kit:—one shuttle, 


Netcraft, Toledo 12, Ohio 


Tying Kits for beginners. 
Professional grade, no trash, feathers. 6c in 
stamps for Materials Catalog. Sierra Tackle Co., 
4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 32, Cal. 


CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. 
Mel Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Tex. 


FLY, Lure, Rod, materials. ay Free. In- 
struction books. ‘‘Fly Tying’’, Dastienacy’. 
‘‘Lure Making’’, ‘‘Rod sting Hach 10c. All} 
for 30c. Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 


gace, booklet—50c 
FLY Tying Materials. 




















WHOLESALE PRICES; Fly- Tying Materials, | 
1945 Catalog—101 Fly Descriptions, 10c Cash. 

Colbys, Amesbury, Mass | 
FLY Makers! 1944 Catalog. Culver Lure Co. 

D5, 1847 S. 14th St. St. Louis 4, Mo 








FLY-TYERS! Best materials, 





low prices. ‘Catalog. 





Perry Lures, 104 Campbell, West Haven, Conn. 
FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supreme 
Mfg. Company, Amarillo, Texas. 





—— 
FISHHOOKS wanted, Limerick type only in 10, 8 | - 
and 6 or will exchange —- Modei Perfect. 
Fred Hollender, 245 Canal St., New York City. 


ANY IDLE FISHING TACKL E? We will buy rods 
and reels for cash. Appraisal on request. Alex 
Taylor's, 22 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
FAST Freezer: Build Your Own, with our 
simple detailed plans. Conserve _perishables. 








cuit with fresh meat baked in! 


GIANT WILD RICE 





Plans easy to follow; saves up to 75%. Use new 
or old parts; operates on any voltage. $1.00 
bill brings complete plans for 8 to 40 cu. ft 
sizes and big catalog. LeJay Mfg., 493 LeJay 
Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn 





BAKED INTO FOOD ‘ 


FOR YOUR DOG! 


*Now give your dog a complete food every day with i 
fresh meat baked in—nutritious, wholesome horse y 
meat, prepared under ideal sanitary conditions. THE 4 \ 
ONLY FOOD OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA TO.- 
DAY! For years this food called “‘Ken-L-Biskit”’ has 
been used in America’s foremost kennels—helping to 7 
keep world champions in top form. Over 100,000,000 
pounds have been fed! Now made available to you at 
grocers, feed stores, etc. 

Ken-L-Biskit is crumbled into small pieces, easily 
mixed with boiling water. So now without ration 
~0ints, you can give your dog MEAT EVERY DAY! 
Ken-L-Biskit is a complete food—every known ele 
ment and vitamin your dog needs for perfect health en 
Yet costs no more! Get Ken-L-Biskit for your dog o 
today! Ask for it by name! America’s only dog bis- 








THE LEADER For 27 YEARS, GROWING QUAL ed WATURAL 
FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WATER-FOWL, FISH AND GAME 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Lega! Natural Foods, Quick Results 


Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your 


hunting or fishing 
Wild Cele 


favorite 
ground, Wild Rice 
many others adapted to all clii- 


f mates and waters, described in 
free 50 page illustrated book 
, Write, describe area, receive expert { 
é 
v ' 


planting advice and book 


ryand 


Wm. 0. Coon, Naturalist, GAME FOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 3718, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





Wild Celery, Sago Pond Plant, etc., Northern and 
complete line foods for all con . 
and 


Southern grown 
ditions. Used successfully throughout U, S. 
Canada, For over 


40 YEARS 


sportsmen have been making their 
water areas ATTRACT & HOLD 
DUCKS by planting these Favor 
ite, LEGAL natural foods. De 
scribe place, send sketch-—Book 
suggestions FREE. 

REED’S WILD LIFE NURSERIES 
BOX 711C-4 OSHKOSH, WIS. 










Valuable Fur 
Delicious Meat 
Easily Raised 
Pleascnt Pastime 
Tremendous Demand. 
Small Investment. Large Profit. 
Offer You Security & 
independence. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM 


R20, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 


~~ 





sg 





_ Tre Kine « of / Reaerts 











Pure Bred Mink now available from breeder of the finest 
type of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink, whict 
top awards at seven shows since 1934 
and U. S Renecastons. For complete 
once or wir 


ROBERT s. BALLARD BRANCHPORT,N.Y.| 


Attract Wild Duck: 


Fish! Pheasants! ete. PLANT 
TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 


| 
details write at 



























Coontail, Duckwheat, Elodea, Horned Pond FRE} 
Piant, all Best Game Foods. ’ 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds Grow. 
4 YEARS’ SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 
ters, Adv wee FREE. Write 
TERRELL’ Wildlife Consultants 
589A BLK., OSHKOSH, WIS. 240. 


eir 
LD 
or 
De 
ok, 








oe 


FUR FARMERS 


Find out how fo 
meet needs with 


available wires 


Write Fencing Headquarters 


A special service department has been 
set up to offer free suggestions on how 
to meet current game and fur farming, 
dog and poultry raising needs with 
available fencing supplies. Outline your 
problem. Find out what can be had. 


CROWN 


IRON WORKS COMPANY 
1379 Tyler St. N.E. © Minneapolis 13 


























Black and Tan 


COONHOUNDS 


The home of the finest for over 20 
years. Puppies for sale from regis- 
tered, longeared, trained 
stock. Illustrated circular 10c. 


GRAND MERE FARM KENNELS 


Dept. 50, Route 4. Niles, 


‘ 
i 





Michigan 





Raise REAL 
CHINCHILLAS 


for Pleasure and Profit 


Real Chinchillas (not 
2a @©rabbit). Original 
little fur bearers of 
Andes Mountains. 





Vegetarian, clean, 


gente. prolife, easy and 
economical to raise Pedizreed, registered 
breeding stock now availabl Good oppor- 
tunity today to begin raisi The Finest 
Fur for Tomorrow’’. 
Send for Free illustroted descriptive folder, 


“Raising Chinchillas for Pleasure and Proftt.’”’ 


GENESEE CHINCHILLA FARMS 


842-C Metropolitan Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 











Small Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
Shell-Cracker Bream 


(Strawberry Bream) 


Blue Gill Bream @ Crappie 
Live delivery guaranteed. 
Write for prices and information. 
JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 


WHAT SHOULD 
YOU INVENT 


Our FREE BOOK tells you what today’s inventive 
arket wants—how to put down, patent and sell your 
leas. Scores of letters in our files attest to the mod- 
iy demand for inventions—our long experience as 
Registered Patent Attorneys will help you, Get our 

FREE BOOK, ‘‘How to Protect, Finance and Sell 

Your Invention,’’ Also special document free, ‘‘In- 

ve Record’’ on 

your invention, 


















which to sketch and describe 
Write today. No obligation, 


McMORROW & BERMAN 


Patent Attorneys 
240.V Atlantic Building Washington 4, D. C. 





The Health of 
YOUR DOG 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 





Dr. Kinney is glad to answer satieee 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- | 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by | 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 





— 





Treatment for Rash 


Question: About 2 years ago we put insect 
spray on our small dog to kill the fleas. Before 
we washed it off, our little girl rubbed his 
back. This blistered him, and ever since his 
back has been subject to a rash. The rash has 
not spread to other parts of his body—in fact, 
the rest of his coat is very nice—so I feel sure 
that the blistering is responsible. Two doctors 
who have seen the dog say it is not mange. We 
have used ointments, but they give only tem- 
porary relief. How should we treat this con- 
dition? —C. N. P., Miss. 


advise you to 
mixture of salicylic acid in 
affected parts once a day for a week. Then 
bathe the animal with Castile soap or soap 
flakes. Every other week rub cocoanut oil well 
into the coat; allow it to remain on for an hour, 
then rub out with a dry towel. Groom the dog 
daily. 

The diet should consist of rare beef mixed 


Answer: I apply a 3 percent 


olive oil o the 





breeding | 


with stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked 
vegetables. Also milk, and a raw egg four or 
five times a week. When unable to obtain the 
beef, you may substitute beef heart, kidneys, 
liver, poultry, or fish. No bones. Add % tsp. 
calcium gluconate to the food once a day. Give 
‘him 1 tsp. milk of magnesia twice a week.— 


J.R.K 


Freedom From Ticks 


Can you suggest something to keep 
dogs free of ticks? We let our dog sleep in the 
kitchen, and every few days we have to “‘de-tick”’ 
both the dog and the kitchen walls.—A. L. J., Fla 


Question: 


Answer: Examine the dog thoroughly, re- 
move all visible ticks, and burn them. Apply 
a mixture of kerosene and milk (1 tbsp. kerosene 
to 1 pt. milk) to the coat. Let it remain on for 
half an hour, then bathe the dog with 
flakes or Castile soap. Add 1 tbsp. creolin to 
the bath water. During the tick season bathe 
him weekly. and, two or three times a week, 
derris powder with 4 percent rotenone may be 
dusted into the coat 

To keep the premises free of ticks, clean and 
disinfect the room thoroughly 

These suggestions, I am sure, will enable you 
to cope with the situation.—J. R. K 


soap 


The Spaying Operation 


Question: Several months ago I bought a 
2-year-old Irish setter. The man who sold her 
showed me two parallel scars on her stomach, 
and said she had been spayed. However, she 
recently came in season. Will a bitch which 
has been properly spayed come in season, and if 
mated would she have pups?—H. V. H., New 
York. 


Answer: 
come 


If the dog was spayed she will not 
in season unless one of the ovaries or 
all of the ovarian tissue was not removed 
Some veterinarians remove only the ovaries 
When part of the ovarian tissue remains after 
the operation the animal will come in season 

Usually the ovaries and horns of the uterus 
(part of the body and horns) are removed; in 
which case the female will not be able to give 
birth to puppies.—J. R. K 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION 
SAINT LOUIS 3, MO. 


Wie “Super Foamy” 


WASH-A-POOCH 


BUBBLE BATH 
for Dogs and Cats 


Whip two tablespoonfuls of 













. Bubble Bath into a_ rich 
creamy foam. Apply to pet's 
Ss . coat with hands: wipe off 
Vv; with dry towel. It’s that easy, 
p=): and leaves coat lustrously 
7 he ( cleun 
) SAFE TO USE 
. eiiza IN COLD WEATHER 
| \ s At leading Pet and Pedi- 
P ‘ gree Shops. 
‘ \ 6 oz. bottle 50¢ 
A 2% 16 oz. bottle $1.00 





IHODA & CO. 


Kalamazoo 11, Mich 


BAILEY, P 

[ 3508 CCT ane 
Keep Your Dog 

FREE FROM 


WORMS' 


Dog Worming is easy, safe and 
effective when you use Rex 
Hunters dependable Worm 


Capsules. Large Round Worms 
and Hook Worms are quickly 
and thoroughly expelled. For 


| Tape Worms use only Rex 
Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Tablets. Just watch your dog ‘“‘perk up’’ when worms 


| 
| 


| 


| Tape 


gone. Worms are dangerous—sap a dog's vigor, 
health and happiness. You owe him relief. Ask for 
Rex Hunters Worm Capsules (No. 1 for small dogs 
and cats and No. 2 for dogs over 8 lbs.), or for 
Worms use Rex Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Each product only 50c, per box at Drug 
Pet and Sport Shops. Don’t wait for urgent 
need. Get some today. If your store can’t supply 
romptly take no substitute—GET REX HUNTERS 
only or order direct. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 62, Binghamton, N. Y. 
* for Free Booklet ‘*Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun."’ 
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RE) PMCS aE A 


“THE TALMANDUA ANTEATER fulaieataaa AND 
SOUTH AMERICA) |S A TOOTHLESS WONDER, iT 
HASN'T A TOOTH IN ITS HEADS 





















THe CRARP-SHINNED HAWK ISA SWIFT 
AND RELENTLESS KILLER OF QUAIL AND 
YOUNG PHEASANTS. HE’S THE BIRD THAT 
BGIVES ALL OTHER HAWKS A BAD WANE J 


at ST LS ET 
§Aca- -DOLLAR QUESTION: WHY THIS HALF-A- sina 
















BNO ONE SEEMS TO KNOW ANY REASON FOR THE 
CUT-OFF SHAPE OF THE GIANTOCEAN SUNFISH | 
; ; 
a — 
NOTE THE WOODCOCK CURIOUS BAR. ITS 
LOCATION ¢ NOT BEHIND THE EYE, BUT 
BELOW AND IN FRONT OF ITS : 
™ pea r} é. SORT «Re, a Ye te eT pe eae 





asics BEING THE HOME OF THE WORLD'S 
| ONLY FRESH-WATER SHARK,LAKE NICARAGUA 
CENTRAL AMERICA, CONTAINS A FRESH- 
WATER SAWEISH....NO KIDDIN’ 4 








OLAR BEARS DONOT USE THEIR HIND 
LEGS WHEN SWIMMING...A FACT BROUGHT 
OUT BY THE MOTION-PICTURE CAMERA 
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3. 


= 
HOSE DINNER WILL IT BE... His or Yours? 


is sly prowler has a chicken dinner as his power and speed stop pests instantly—at 


le 


bjective—maybe it’s your chicken dinner. long ranges. 


Nh 11i@ ; . . 7 . 
il his cunning and speed outmatch all When war conditions permit the easing of 


forts to put an end to his thefts? Not if restrictions on commercial ammunition, use 
buper-X 22 Long Rifle cartridges are relied the cartridges that improve your shooting 
nto protect the flocks. and your sport—Western Super-X and 

Xpert 22’s.... Western Cartridge Company, 
te accuracy of Super-X cartridges makes [Fast Alton, Illinois, Division of Olin 
four s,ots go exactly where you aim. Their Industries, Inc. 
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(Twice Actual Size) 


WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
RTRIDGES ° SHOT SHELLS ° TRAPS 














AND TARGETS 
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“ecco Pious” 
Hs Ro, W pishty on? 
Then in @ 


eu, CO PROOF 
Nuon «72 Sache ts 
nore orsTn Lew 


te mesacee 
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avern is more than just another Bond 
Triumph in Perseverance .~.. the happy 
e of one family’s 74 year-old heritage... 
ily’s determination to give America the 
ottled-in-Bond whiskey man can make. 


re Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 





